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THE most conspicuous aspect of contemporary Christian 
thought is the renewal of popular interest in the character of 
Jesus Christ. Never was there a time when plain people were 
less concerned with the metaphysics or ecclesiasticism of Chris- 
tianity. The construction of systems and the contentions of 
creeds, which once appeared the central themes of human 
interest, are now regarded by millions of busy men and women 
as mere echoes of ancient controversies, if not mere mockeries 
of the problems of the present age. Even the convocations 
of the Churches manifest little appetite for discussions which 
were once the bread of their life and the wine of their ex- 
hilaration, and one of the leaders of a great Christian com- 
munion has been led of late to say: “ What conclusions these 
discussions may reach is of small concern; the only really 
important thing is that they should come to an end.” Under 
these very conditions of theological satiety, however, the mind 
of the age returns with fresh interest to the contemplation of the 
character of Jesus Christ. ‘“ Back to Jesus”; “In His Name”; 
“What would Jesus do?”; “ Jesus’ Way ”—phrases like these, 
caught up by multitudes of unsophisticated readers, indicate the 


force and scope of the modern imitation of Christ. To follow 
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Jesus even though one does not understand Him; to do the tea 
will even if one has not learned the doctrine; to perceive roc 
through much darkness that the life is the light of man ;— chi 
these are the marks of the new obedience. Questions of fait 
criticism, of authority, of divinity, may be insoluble; but the bel 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables, the teaching, the character nes 
of Jesus, are left; and the practical Christ is enough to the 
satisfy a practical age. we 

The working-class movement of the time represents de: 
the same view of the Gospels. Nothing could be more Su 
bitter than the antagonism of the social agitators to the wh 
institutions and methods of organised Christianity. They are pre 
regarded as bulwarks of the capitalistic system. “They will He 
supply us with a religion,” said Felix Holt, “like everything to 
else and get a profit on it .... but we offer to change per 
with them ; we will give them back some of their heaven and she 
take it out in something for us and our children in this world.” the 
Yet this unmeasured hostility to priests and churches is for ™ me 
the most part hushed to reverence as it approaches the wa: 
character of Jesus Christ. No supernatural halo is left by hay 
the social agitators round the person of Christ, yet behind eve 
what they conceived to be the patronage and medizevalism isst 
of the Church they still discern a character which arrests mil 
their criticism and commands their loyalty. Decline as eth 
they may all entangling alliances with organised Christianity, Ch 
the ideal of manhood still seems to them to have been wh 
anticipated by the carpenter of Nazareth, the friend of the ff rea 
poor, the victim of the ruling classes. “We used to think by 
that Christ was a fiction of the priests. ... but now we sto 
find that He was a man after all like us—a poor working lite 
man who has a heart for the poor—and now that we under- "fro 
stand this, we say—He is the man for us.”?* eth 

It will, of course, be answered that in this detachment of it i 
ethical example from religious interpretation we get no just bel 
impression of the mission of Jesus. He was not primarily a of 1 


1 The Kernel and the Husk, American edition, 1887, p. 334. 
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teacher of ethics, but a revealer of God. His ethics were 
rooted in His religion. He was a seer, a mystic, the conscious 
child of His Heavenly Father. Behind His teaching lay His 
faith. The ages of Christian theology have not erred in 
believing that in attempting to interpret this interior conscious- 
ness of Jesus Christ, and to penetrate through His conduct to 
the mystery of the Divine Life which to Him seems so plain, they 
were following the highest instincts of the human reason and 
dealing most directly with the central problem of the Gospels. 
Such criticism is wholly justified. Yet, of the many ways by 
which one may approach the person of Jesus, it may be for the 
present best to follow the indications of His ethical character. 
Here, in the first place, is where the mind of the age happens 
to be. The ascent to a complete view of the Gospels might, 
perhaps, be made by a broader road with nobler vistas, if one 
should begin by traversing the field of theology; but none 
the less, to pass from the temper of the present age to the 
method of metaphysical interpretation is at least to go a long 
way round. The commanding interest of modern thought 
happens to be humanitarian, industrial, social, ethical. _What- 
ever method appears to withdraw attention from the practical 
issues of the life that now is, appears for the moment to many 
minds remote and unreal. To derive the sanction of Christian 
ethics, as other generations have done, from the doctrines of 
Christian theology, is to reverse the order of procedure in 
which the inductive habit of mind is trained, and it is for this 
reason the earlier textbooks on Christian ethics have been 
by most students removed from the list of “live” books, and 
stored in those unfrequented shelves which hold their “dead” 
literature. The ethical instinct of the time turns inevitably 
from a system to a person, from Christian ethics to the 
ethics of Christ; and to great numbers of modern students 
it is like the joy of a new discovery when there emerges from 
behind the complexity of Christian doctrine the simplicity 
of the character of Jesus, and when a new way—even if it be 
a steep and narrow way—opens upward through the under- 
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brush of life toward the larger view, and a trustworthy guide 
is heard to say: “ Follow me: I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” 

This, however, is not a complete statement of the new 
situation. It is not only true that theological sanctions have 
largely lost their force, while the ethical summons, “ Back to 
Jesus,” receives a new obedience; it is also true that this same 
way of approach was the path originally followed by those who 
actually listened to Jesus. By degrees, indeed, they were to 
be led into deeper surmises concerning His nature, such as are 
reported in the fourth gospel and in the theology of Paul. 
When, however, we turn from these interpretations of the 
nature of Jesus to the narratives of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
change in atmosphere is nothing less than climatic. We come 
upon a teacher whose purpose does not appear to be primarily 
theological or metaphysical, but personal and ethical. We 
feel the contagion of personality, the persuasiveness of char- 
acter. Never was a teacher less concerned with definitions or 
propositions, or more undisguised in his hostility to the system- 
makers of the age. Others might collect and analyse his 
promises, as a botanist collects and analyses the flowers of the 
field, but the teaching of Jesus blooms in a spontaneous and 
fragrant growth, where the beholder is invited not so much to 
study its system as to feel its charm. It was the character of 
Jesus which, first of all, drew men to obedience. He was a 
person whose first claim was for personal loyalty. His rewards 
were offered for growth in character. ‘“ Blessed are the meek ; 
the poor in spirit ; the pure in heart.” His highest commenda- 
tion was for those who accepted His tests of character. 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world; inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of these least, ye have done it unto 
me.” Drawn, then, to this Person, as He thus lived and 
taught, impressed by the character He commended and illus- 
trated, the first disciples were led on, through obedience to 
knowledge, through conduct to faith. It may be the same 
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to-day. Beyond this first impression of the character of Jesus 
Christ there remain, no doubt, further glimpses of the Eternal 


which it was His mission to disclose; but the path to these 


heights of discernment may lie for the present age, as it did 
for the first disciples, through the recognition of His ethical 
authority. Doing the will, one may come to know the 
doctrine. The return of the mind to the contemplation of 
the character of Jesus does not, as some apprehend, involve a 
permanent re-action from theological interest, or a permanent 
substitution of ethics for religion. On the contrary, it may 
indicate the natural sequence of Christian conviction. Out of 
the new appreciation of the moral leadership of Jesus may issue 
a new era of theological confidence. A movement which 
begins in attachment to a character may end in richer philo- 
sophical discriminations and broader religious visions. The 
Christian theology of the future may not improbably be a 
process of induction from the character of Jesus Christ. 

What, then, was the nature of this character which so 
immediately impressed itself upon its own age, and to which 
the present age with unjaded interest returns? May it not be 
that this ethical reverence is as vague and undetermined as 
much of the metaphysics of Christianity ? May it not even be 
that a kind of character has been assumed in Jesus Christ 
which has led many minds to a misdirected discipleship, and 
for many other minds has made discipleship impracticable ? 
Dismissing for the moment the inquiries which concern them- 
selves with the interior nature of the person of Jesus, and 
approaching Him, as one might have done when He taught the 
people on the Galilean hills, or faced the Roman governor in 
Jerusalem, what is the main impression which His character 
naturally creates? It is obviously an impression which varies 
as His many-sided personality meets the various temperaments 
and problems and needs of different men. Jesus has been 
called the light of the world; but the light has been broken 
as though passing through a prism until each colour of its 


spectrum has seemed to some minds the complete radiation. 
42a 
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He had, it has been variously urged, the character of a fanatic, 
an anarchist, a socialist, a dreamer, a mystic, an Essene. Out 
of these scattered conceptions of His character, however, there 
have issued two of exceptional permanence, each of which 
represents to many minds the special traits of His moral 
personality. One view interprets His character in terms of 
asceticism, the other in terms of zstheticism. One contem- 
plates the suffering of Jesus, the other His joy. One is the 
view of ecclesiasticism, the other is the view of humanism. 
Tradition perpetuates the first, imagination welcomes the 
second. 

On the one hand is the prevailing tradition which associates 
Jesus with the Messianic prophecies. When the Second 
Isaiah writes of the servant of God: “ He is despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; 
he hath no form or comeliness, we did esteem him smitten of 
God and afflicted”; whom, it is asked, could these passages 
prefigure if it was not Him who expressly claimed to fulfil the 
Messianic promise? Thus the character of Jesus becomes a 
historical necessity. ‘The New Testament type is the answer 
to the Old Testament demand. He was the Lamb of God, the 
patient victim, the willing sacrifice. The ethical type, there- 
fore, which shall reproduce His character can be none other than 
a resigned, self-mortifying, ascetic type. The Hellenic character 
of harmony, symmetry, virility, is supplanted by the Hebraic 
type of patience, pathos, pain. The Christian character, un- 
Hellenic and other-worldly, utters the poignant note of suffering 
Israel. This tradition of the character of Jesus was early 
accepted by the Church. The Christian life—it was taught— 
could be indeed attained in a certain degree under the con- 
ditions of the secular world ; but the Vita Religiosa was a pro- 
duct of the asceticism of the monastic cell. It was intended, as 
Strauss has said, “to depict as strikingly as possible the con- 
trast between the popdy Oeod and the popdy Sovdov.”* Here, 
also, is the dominant ideal of medieval Christian art. With 
1 Life of Jesus, translated by Marian Evans, 1856, p. 202. 
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but few exceptions the Christ of the masters is the Man of 
Sorrows, whom it hath pleased the Lord to bruise, and who is 
stricken for the transgressions of His people. One of the 
most eminent of living German philosophers’ has set forth 
in detail this conception of the character of Jesus. The 
Christian character, says Professor Paulsen, is marked by 
abnegation (Weltverleugnung), the Greek character by 
affirmation (Weltbejahwng) ; the one represents the scorn of the 
natural, the other the development of the natural. The Greeks 
prized intellectual development, the Christians distrusted it. 
To the Greeks courage was a cardinal virtue; the Christians 
were taught to resist not evil. All Greek virtues were, there- 
fore, in the light of Christianity “splendid vices.” “For a 
Greek to become a Christian it is necessary that the old man 
should die and a new man be born.” Thus the Christian 
character, self-effacing, ascetic, contrary to nature, admirable 
though it may have once appeared, becomes impracticable for 
a healthy-minded man in the modern world.’ 

On the other hand is the interpretation of the character 
of Jesus in terms of estheticism, as the type of gladness, 
graciousness, spiritual peace and joy. According to Renan, 
a young Galilean peasant is entranced by the vision of the 
Divine life, and gives himself with delight to its expression. 
“An exquisite perception of nature furnished him with 
expressive images.” ‘A remarkable penetration, which we 
call genius, set off his aphorisms.” ‘ ‘Tenderness of heart was 
in him transformed into infinite sweetness, vague poetry, 
universal charm.” “His lovely character, and doubtless one 


1 Friedrich Paulsen, System der Ethik, Berlin, 1889, S. 50 ff, Die 
Lebensanschauung des Christentums. 

2 The same conclusion is drawn by many socialists ; (e.g., L. Stein, Die Soziale 
Frage im Lichte der Philosophie, 1897, s. 344: “Christianity has a certain 
dark and monastic quality (etwas ménchisch finsteres) which is hostile to social 
and philosophical inquiries based on confidence in human nature”; and by 
many philosophers; (e.g., F. H. Bradley (Int. J. of Ethics, October 1894): 
“We have lived a long time now the professors of a creed which no one 
consistently can practise, and which, if practised, would be as immoral as it is 
unreal ’’). 
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of those transporting countenances which sometimes appear 
in the Hebrew race, created round him a circle of fascination.” 
In the same spirit Strauss remarked: “Jesus appears as a 
naturally lovely character (eine schGne Natur von Haus aus) 
which needed but to unfold and to become conscious of 
itself.” 

It is interesting to recall the many incidents in the life of 
Jesus which tend to confirm each of these impressions of His 
character. On the one hand there is a quality of self-sacrifice 
in His experience which removes Him from all positive 
relation with Hellenism.? A whole series of virtues—humility, 
self-forgetfulness, the bearing of burdens not one’s own— 
appear in Jesus for which no room is found in the Greek ideals 


1 Leben Jesu, fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet, 2te Aufl., 1864, s, 208. 
So Hase, Geschichte Jesu, Leipzig, 1876, § 53. “Jesus defends human life 
from the asceticism which so often allies itself with religious earnestness. 
. . . He shares freely in the good things of this life. He is as a bridegroom 
among his companions. Never did a religious hero shun so little the joys of 
life.” So also, though in less unmeasured words, Keim, Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, i. 458: “Is not the primitive description of Him as being gentle 
and joyous (seine Herzlichkeit und milde Heiterkeit)—the character which 
Strauss assigns to Him—justified by the record?” One of the most curious 
illustrations of scholarly candour is the somersault of conviction performed by 
A. Wiinche in his Der Lebensfreudige Jesu, Leipzig, 1876. In 1870 he had 
published his Leiden Des Messias, describing with much erudition the 
Messianic ideal of lowly suffering in its fulfilment through Christ. Six years 
later Jesus appears to him in a wholly opposite character, joyous, triumphant, 
with a delight in life in which the Talmudic teachers could find no satisfaction. 
See also the essay of I. Zangwill (Dreamers of the Ghetto, 1879, p. 480), 
“TI give the Jews a Christ they can now accept, the Christians a Christ 
they have forgotten, Christ, not the tortured God, but the Joyous Comrade, 
the friend of all simple souls .... not the theologian spinning barren 
subtleties, but the man of genius protesting against all forms and 
dogmas that would replace the Divine vision and the living ecstasy, ... . 
the lover of warm life and warm sunlight and all that is fresh, and simple, and 
pure and beautiful.” So in many popular studies of the Gospels, e.g., the 
fresh and thoughtful narrative by W. J. Dawson, The Life of Christ, 1901, 
p. 87 ff. “He became the incarnation of the spirit of joy, the symbol of the 
bliss of life. . . . Christ’s gracious gaiety of heart proved contagious.” 

2 A, Harnack, What is Christianity ? (transl. Saunders, 1901), p. 37: “ The 
picture of the life and discourses of Jesus stands in no relation with the Greek 
spirit. . . . That he was ever in touch with Plato or the Porch... . it is 
absolutely impossible to maintain.” 
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of cadpootw and peyadowuyia. Such a saying as “He that 
will be chiefest among you shall be the servant of all,” would 
have seemed, as St Paul said of the crucified Christ, “ Unto 
the Greeks foolishness.” On the other hand there is heard 
throughout the ministry of Jesus an underlying note of 
tranquil and lofty joy. He is quick to note the beautiful in 
nature and in character. He detects qualities worthy of love 
even in unlovely lives. In His teaching the instinct for 
spiritual principles is met by the instinct for artistic expression. 
The universe is picturesque and eloquent to His sensitive 
mind, and at the end of a short career, abounding in mis- 
interpretations and disappointments, there still lingers the 
happy tradition of His spiritual joy.’ “These things have I 
spoken unto you,” says the Fourth Gospel, “that my joy 
might remain with you, and that your joy might be full.” 
Striking, however, as are both these traits of the character 
of Jesus, it is far from probable that they touch its deepest 
note. The asceticism of Jesus, however un-Hellenic it may 
be, and His delight in life, however un-Messianic it may be, 
are obviously not ends in His teaching, but incidents along 
His way. ‘They are by-products thrown off in the develop- 
ment of His career. The problem of the character of Jesus 
first comes into view, when behind His sufferings and His joy 
there is observed a quality of spiritual life which makes these 
varied experiences so subordinate and contributory that they 
become the mere rhythm of His step as He moves steadily 
toward His supreme desire.* The ethics of Jesus are not those 


1 The responsiveness of the mind of Jesus to the suggestiveness of the world 
is beautifully described by Principal Fairbairn: The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, 1902, pp. 383 ff. See also Ehrhardt: Die Ethik Jesu, s. 110, note: 
“In Jesus the Messianic idea is rather a means than an end (mehr ein 
instrumentaler als ein Zweckbegriff), He used its form for the expression of 
his ideal. The ascetic element in the ethics of Jesus is its transient, the 
service of God its permanent element.” See also Strauss, Leben Jesu, ss, 34: 


“This joyous, continuous conduct of a lovely soul .. . . may be described 
as the Hellenic quality in Jesus.” 
2 So Keim, Geschichte Jesu, 1869, i. 445: “. . . . A Galilean in the fresh- 


ness and susceptibility of His sense of nature in all her forms, with contem- 
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of a medieval saint or of a Galilean peasant; but of a teacher 
whose pains and pleasures are but the scenery and environment 
of the soul. And what, then, was the first impression of this 
Teacher, which seized upon His hearers with such extraordinary 
compulsion, that when He said, “ Follow me,” men left all to 
follow? The answer to this question concerning the original 
and general impression of the teaching of Jesus seems beyond 
dispute. The immediate effect of the teaching of Jesus was an 
effect of power, of authority and mastery, the commanding 
impressiveness of a leader of men. It is striking to notice how 
often this word “ power” is applied in the New Testament to 
the influence of Jesus. “The multitude glorified God,” says 
Matthew, “who had given such power unto men.” “The 
kingdom of God comes with power,” says Mark. ‘“ His word 
was with power,” says Luke. “Thou hast given Him power 
over all flesh,” says John. “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with power,” says the Book of Acts. ‘The power of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ,” says Paul. His ministry, that is to say, was 
first of all dynamic, commanding, authoritative. When He 
announced the principles of His teaching, the impression first 
made upon its hearers was, we are told, not so much of the 
message itself as of the messenger. ‘The people were astonished, 
not primarily by the contents of the discourse, but by the 
authority with which it was delivered. The preacher did not 
demonstrate, or plead, or threaten like the Scribes; He swayed 
the multitude by personal power. It was the same throughout 
His ministry. He called men from their boats, their tax- 
booths, their homes, and they looked up into His face and 
obeyed. He commends the instinct of the soldier who gives 
orders to those below him because he has received orders from 
above. What is the note of character which is touched in 
such incidents as these? It is the note of strength. This is 
no ascetic, abandoning the world; no dreamer, no joyous 


plative seriousness and the depth of power of His life with God... . Let us at 
the same time confess that humanity can elsewhere hardly exhibit the even 
balance of centrifugal and centripetal forces.” 
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comrade, delighting in the world; here is the quiet conscious- 
ness of mastery, the authority of the leader, a confidence which 
makes Him able to declare that a life built on His sayings is 
built on a rock. Jesus is no gentle visionary, no contemplative 
saint, no Lamb of God except in the experience of suffering ; 
He is a Person whose dominating trait is force ; the scourger of 
the traders, the defier of the Pharisees, the commanding Person- 
ality whose words are with the authority of power. 

From whatever side we approach the character of Jesus 
this impression of mastery confronts us. On the one hand 
is the distinctly ethical aspect of His strength. It may still 
be debated whether the religious life is fundamentally an 
expression of thought, or feeling, or will; but the point at 
which the teaching of Jesus first touches the religious senti- 
ment seems quite beyond debate. It is obviously not at the 
point of intellectual satisfaction; for Jesus repeatedly accepts 
as disciples persons whose theological convictions would satisfy 
few modern churches. ‘QO woman, great is thy faith,” He 
says to the Canaanite; “I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel,” He says of the centurion. The measure of 
knowledge, as Schleiermacher said, is plainly to Jesus not the 
measure of piety. Nor is it to the emotions that Jesus offers 
His teaching. Solemn exaltations of moods, experiences of 
prolonged temptation, moments of mystic rapture happen, 
indeed, in His career ; but when we consider what a part these 
emotional agitations have played in the history of religion, 
one is profoundly impressed by the sanity, reserve, composure 
and steadiness of the character of Jesus. He is no example 
of the “twice-born” conception of piety, which has been of 
late presented to us with such vigour and charm.’ His 


1The captivating lectures of my distinguished and beloved colleague, 
William James (The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902) abound, it is 
needless to say, in illuminating suggestions concerning the expansion of life 
through the religious emotion ; and, in spite of his startling pluralistic theism, 
the conclusion that “the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come” makes an epoch in psychology. The 
sweep and charm of the discussion cannot, however, obscure the fact that 
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“Religion of Healthy-mindedness” is not a psychopathic 
emotionalism, but a normal, rational, ethical growth. His 
method is not that of ecstasy, vision and nervous agitation, 
issuing in neurological saintliness; it is educative, sane, con- 
sistent with wise service of the world, capable of being 
likened in an infinite variety of ways to the decisions and 
obligations which every honest man must meet. In short, 


among the varieties of religious experience which come under consideration, 
no place is found for a character like that of Jesus Christ. The “once-born” 
are dismissed as an imperfect type, in whom “ optimism may be quasi-patho- 
logical,’ —a type which culminates in Walt Whitman, and in which the great 
names of constructive and rational religion hardly appear. St Theresa is, 
to Professor James, an important “document,” and St John of the cross, and 
Mr Ratisbonne and Mr Dresser; but Luther is interesting only when he is 
recalling his spiritual tortures while a monk ; and Schleiermacher’s “ Discourses 
on Religion” are unaccounted for, and, while the coldness of Channing’s 
bedroom gets attention, the warmth of his religious life is unexplained. 
One of the most curious of the copious footnotes in this monumental study 
of human documents is the allusion to an evangelical estimate of Channing 
(p. 488). He was, it is reported, “ excluded from the highest form of religious 
life by the extraordinary rectitude of his character.” No wonder that Professor 
James remarks in comment, that “the twice-born look down upon the 
rectilinear consciousness of life... .. as not properly religion.” A religion 
rendered imperfect by perfectness of character seems to present a paradox 
which American slang would describe as “the limit.” This sense of lack 
reaches its climax when we observe the almost complete absence of reference 
to the character of Jesus Christ. Among the “ varieties of religious ex- 
perience,” here, it would seem, was one which deserved consideration ; yet 
it is noticed in a single footnote, where Harnack is cited as suggesting that 
“ Jesus felt about evil and disease much as our mind-curers do.” It is open 
to some question whether Harnack would regard this as a just inference from 
a passage where he says:—“ He (Jesus) calls sickness sickness, and health 
health ”—which is precisely what many mind-curers do not admit. However 
this may be, it is evident that the character of Jesus is not a document to 
Professor James’s immediate purpose. What Strauss has said is too obviously 
true to give Jesus a place among the “twice-born” saints. “In all those 
natures which have been purified through struggle and violent resolution of 
nature—as in Paul, Augustine, Luther—there remains something hard and 
bitter throughout life; but of this quality there is in Jesus not a trace. . .. 
He does not have to be converted and to begin a new and different life” (Leben 
Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet, 1864, s. 208). Many a cordial admire) 
of Professor James’s genius is eagerly hoping that his promise “to return to 
the same subject in another book” may be happily fulfilled, and that he may 
be led from this fascinating discussion of the pathology of religion to the 
interpretation of its normal, heroic, rational, dynamic types. 
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the appeal of Jesus is primarily to the will. He calls 
for a moral decision. He assumes in men a capacity for 
righteousness, and expects from men a moral initiative. 
“Follow me,” He says repeatedly, “sell all that thou hast and 
follow me”; “Take up thy cross and follow me.” “He that 
doeth the will of my Father” is accepted. ‘“ Whoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” 
“Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” The discipleship He 
desires is not sentimental, emotional, occasional ; it is rational, 
ethical, a form of obedience, a direction of the will! When 
He is sure of this inclination of the will, He welcomes persons 
of the most unstable morals and the most imperfect con- 
victions ; for He perceives in them the possibilities of growth. 
His unmeasured rebukes are reserved, not for the sinners 
with weak wills, but for the self-righteous and the self- 
sufficient with wills strongly and wrongly set. The determina- 
tion of the will is, as the Fourth Gospel says, the way to 
established conviction. “He that willeth to do the will, 
shall know of the doctrine” (John vii. 17). Intellectual 
satisfaction must be attained through ethical loyalty. The 
blessing of the pure in heart is that they shall see God. 
Beyond this specifically ethical expression of the character 
of Jesus, there is also to be observed an intellectual aspect of 
this quality of power; a strength of reasoning, a sagacity, 
insight and alertness of mind which contribute to His 
authority. It has often been assumed that Jesus was an un- 
tutored peasant, an inspired working man, whose intuitions 
were His only guide; and it is undoubtedly true that His 
1 It is interesting to observe that this teaching of Jesus is not remote from 
the maxims of modern psychology and physiology. So Percy Gardner, Historic 
' View of the New Testament, 1901, s. 37: “In the nature of man the 
supreme element is will, which dominates alike feeling and thought” ; and, 
quoting W. James, The Will to Believe, p. 114: “‘The willing department of 
our nature dominates both the conceiving department and the feeling depart- 
ment.’” So p. 80: “ According to the teaching of the founder of Christianity, 
the will of God is revealed to man in two ways—in the external and visible 


world as law, in the moral world as ideal.” “The religious view of the will 
is set forth in the Gospels as it is taught nowhere else.”’ 
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intellectual gifts had not been trained in Rabbinical schools of 
academic legalism. ‘ How knoweth this man letters,” asked 
the Pharisees, “having never learned ?”—learned, as they 
probably meant to say, as a student from the masters of the 
law. Yet, on almost every page of the Gospels there are 
indications that the new master was neither unlettered nor 
untrained, but equipped with intellectual as well as spiritual 
authority. When at the beginning of His work, Jesus is 
solicited by the temptations of a misused ministry, He meets 
them all with the weapon of the scholar; confronting His 
adversary with the testimony of the scriptures, and quoting to 
him, “It is written; it is written.” When the time arrives 
to set forth the principles of His teaching He expounds them 
through their contrast with the teachings of the past: “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, but I say unto you.” When 
He returns to Nazareth where He had been brought up, there 
is delivered unto Him the book to read. He is addressed in 
more than forty passages of the Gospels as Teacher or Master. 
When His enemies would entangle Him they assume His 
familiarity with the literature which they cite, and He in His 
turn does not hesitate to use against them their own weapons 
of dialectic, so that they dare ask Him no more questions. 
Yet, sufficiently equipped as Jesus was to adapt His teaching 
to the learning of His age, it was not His scholastic wisdom 
which most impressed His hearers. There was perceived in 
Him a quality of insight which, instead of being akin to the 
learning of scholars, was distinct from it, and was seen to be 
an original endowment, a spiritual gift. When the boy Jesus 
met the wise men of Jerusalem it was this untaught wisdom 
which startled them. He lingered among the doctors, eager 
to hear and to ask them questions; and when His parents 
sought their child, He turned to them with one of those deep, 
strange sayings with which other children sometimes perplex 
their parents, as though they were listening to another voice 
and heard a command their parents had not given. From 
that time on, as it is written, Jesus increased not in stature 
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only and in charm, but in wisdom. He was a teacher, but the 
authority of His teaching was not that of the scribes. His 
wisdom was not erudition. It left, not an impression of 
academic acquisition, but of penetration, discernment, grasp. 
It was one aspect of His central quality of power. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of this intellectual 
mastery was a certain lightness of touch which Jesus often 
employed in controversy, and which sometimes approaches the 
play of humour, and sometimes the thrust of irony. His 
enemies attack Him with bludgeons, and He defends Himself 
with a rapier. No test of mastery is more complete than this 
capacity to make of playfulness a weapon of reasoning. The 
method of Jesus pierces through the subtlety and obscurity of 
His opponents with such refinement and dexterity that the 
assailant sometimes hardly knows that he is hit. Instead of a 
direct reply, the immediate question is parried and turned 
aside and the motive which lies behind it is laid bare. People 
come to Him with an inquiry about the division of property, 
and Jesus first seems to decline jurisdiction in the matter. 
“ Who made me,” He says, “a judge or a divider over you?” 
Then, however, looking round at the faces of the crowd who 
are seeking His guarantee for their greed, He penetrates to 
the thought which the economic problem has disguised, and 
answers, not their inquiry, but their hearts: “I say unto you 
all, keep yourselves from covetousness.” His disciples ask for 
the reward of their loyalty: “Lo, we have left all and have 
followed thee”; and Jesus answers: “Ye shall receive an 
hundredfold, houses and brethren, sisters and mothers, and 
children and lands”; and then, as if with a playful sense of the 
little that all this tells them of that which should happen, He 


- goes on: “ Yes, houses and lands indeed, with persecutions.” 


He opens the Book in the synagogue, and with the familiarity 
of one versed in the Scriptures, selects that passage which is 
fulfilled in Him, “ He hath anointed me to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord”; but then, while the minds of His 
hearers run on into the next phrase of the Prophet’s saying, 
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Jesus abruptly closes the Book in the middle of a sentence 
and gives it back to the attendant, leaving it for the congrega- 
tion to perceive that He declines to appropriate the ancient 
threat, “and the day of vengeance of our God.”* Here is 
intellectual insight matching spiritual authority. Here is no 
recluse, or peasant, or passive saint, but an intellectual as well 
as moral leader, who may be rejected indeed, but who cannot 
be despised. The picture of the historic Jesus which would 
reproduce this type of character, and which is still left for 
Christian art to paint, is not of the pallid sufferer, stricken by 
the sins of the world, but of the wise, grave Master, whom to 
meet was to reverence, if not to obey. Tempted He may be, 
but His are the temptations which come to power. Confronted 
by learning He must be, but the weapons of scholarship are 
His also. Thwarted by the kingdoms of this world He will 
be, but He remains a king in the empire of the truth. Suffer 
He must, but it is the suffering of the strong. He dies as if 
defeated, but His power asserts itself commandingly even when 
He is gone; and the very memory of it brings to His cause 
men who could resist His teaching. Nicodemus, the scholar, 
returns to care for the body of Jesus; and Judas, the betrayer, 
hangs himself for shame. 

This central quality of moral and intellectual power 
becomes still more impressive if one goes on to consider 
the habits of life and ways of conduct which are its 
natural expressions. There are two ways in which the conduct 
of Jesus discloses a character whose dominant note is strength, 
and both of these habits of life increase the pathos and impres- 
siveness of such a character. The first is the prodigality of 
the sympathy of Jesus ; the second is His solitude of soul. The 
first mark of power is its self-impartation. It gives itself 
lavishly because there is so much to give. It feels no need of 
thrift. This is what impresses one in the conduct of Jesus. 
He is extravagant and unthrifty in His teaching. On one 


1 This incident is noted by S. M. Crothers, in a Sermon on the Simplifica- 
tion of Life, Boston, 1901. 
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occasion only does He seem to gather an audience about Him 
and address to them any formal announcement of His mission. 
For the most part He lavishes His teaching on a few, and 
sometimes charges even these to tell no man what He has 
taught. He takes three friends apart from their companions 
and shows them His glory. His parables are flung out into 
the world with little care for their interpretation. Those who 
have ears to hear may hear them ; but many shall hear and not 
understand. His favourite symbolism is that of the sower’s 
work, with its broad, free sweep of arm and its widely-scattered 
seed. What matter was it if much seed be wasted, if that 
which falls on good ground has such reproductive power ? 
There is the same prodigality in His relation with the diverse 
types of people who came to Him. It is often asked whether 
Jesus should be classified with reformers or with working-men, 
with the proletariat or the poor. The fact is, however, that the 
ordinary social classifications are inapplicable to Him. He is 
equally at home with the most varied types. He moves with 
the same sense of familiarity among rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, the happy and the sad. What does this range of 
sympathy, this prodigality of method mean? It has been 
sometimes regarded as the sheer manifestation of an apprecia- 
tive and responsive mind. This is the trait which has encour- 
aged the esthetic interpretation of the character of Jesus. 
This lavish offering is, it is said, a mark of His delight in life. 
But delight in life is robbed of its significance when it has no 
background of rational justification. Sympathy to be effective 
must be the expression of power. To give, one must have. 
To give one’s life a ransom for many is of no avail if the ransom 
is insufficient. To say that the Son of Man comes not to be 
‘ ministered unto, but to minister, is to utter no great truth, 
unless the Son of Man has the capacity for ministering. To 
dig a channel for the water-power of one’s mill is no wise invest- 
ment if the stream has run low. The sympathy of Jesus is the 
channel through which His power flows, and the abundance of 


the stream testifies to the reserve of power at the source. 
Vou. I.—No. 4. 43 
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The second mark of the conduct of Jesus is His spiritual 
solitude. Give Himself as He may to others in lavish word 
and deed, there remains within the circle of these relationships 
a sphere of isolation and reserve. Eager as He is to com- 
municate His message, there are aspects of it which, He is 
forced to see, are incommunicable, so that His language has 
sometimes a note of helplessness. Men see but they do not 
perceive; they hear but they do not understand. “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
There is profound pathos in this solitude of Jesus. The very 
ideals which He cherishes estrange Him from many a hearer. 
The throng that presses about Him seems to drain His 
strength, and He seeks the solitude of the hills or of the lake 
to recover poise and peace. Here is the meaning of those 
passive virtues which appear to give the note of asceticism to 
the Gospels. Meekness, patience, forbearance, silence—these 
are not the signs of mere self-mortification, they are the signs 
of power in reserve. They are the marks of one who can 
afford to wait, who expects to suffer, who need not contend ; 
and all this not because He is simply meek and lowly, but 
because He is also strong and calm. Consider, for instance, the 
relation of Jesus to His family. Christian art has here again 
misled the sentiment of the devout, and has pictured the 
mother of Jesus as continuously aware of His profoundest 
hopes, from the time of His boyhood, when she “ pondered 
these things in her heart,” to the time of the Cross when she 
stood near by, leaning on the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
The fact is, however, that in every glimpse of the domestic 
relations of Jesus we see Him separated from an undiscerning, 
if not an alienated, home. When His parents find their boy 
in the temple they keep His sayings indeed in their hearts, but 
they do not open their minds to those sayings. On the con- 
trary, it is written that “they understood not the saying 
which He spake unto them.” Even when His teaching had 
gained many other followers, His own kin had no ears for His 
message. What infinite pathos is in that scene at Capernaum, 
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when the people crowd upon Him so that He and His friends 
cannot find time to eat, and His mother and His brethren can- 


‘not “come at Him for the press.” They come, it is plain, to 


take Him from the dangers which beset Him. Perhaps they 
see the political peril that threatens Him ; perhaps they lament 
His break with the sacred law ; perhaps they even doubt His 
sanity. At any rate, they come not to listen but to deter, and 
Jesus is smitten with the poignant realisation that a man’s foes 
are of his own household. If He is to go on, it is to be alone. 
Those who should know Him best are the last to comprehend 
Him. With a look of profound sorrow, yet of undeterred 
resolution, He turns from those who are dearest to Him and 
gives Himself to that larger sympathy, which is at the same 
time personal solitude. And He looked round on them which 
sat about Him and said: “Behold my mother and my 
brother ; for whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
my mother and my brother and my sister.” Here, indeed, is 
the pathos of the character of Jesus ; yet here also we approach 
the source of His strength. It was in this detachment of 
nature, this isolation of the inner life, that Jesus found His 
communion with the life of God. At this point His ethics 
melt into His religion. The crowd press round Him and He 
serves them gladly, and then it seems as if His nature demanded 
solitude for the refreshment of His faith. The tide of the spirit 
ebbs from Him in the throng, and when He goes apart He is least 
alone, because the Father is with Him. Thus, from utterance 
to silence, from giving to receiving, from society to solitude, 
the rhythm of His nature moves; and the power which is spent 
in service is renewed in isolation. He is able to bear the 
crosses of others because He bears His own. He can be of 
use to men because He can go without men. He is ethically 
effective because He is spiritually free. He is able to save 
because He is strong to suffer. His sympathy and His solitude 
are alike the instruments of His strength. The type of char- 
acter directly derived from Him—the Christian character—is 
not a survival of monastic or sentimental ideals, inapplicable to 
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the conditions of the modern world ; it is a form of power made 
effective through strength of soul. Its force flows down like 
an unstinted river among the utilities of life because it is 
nourished among the eternal hills. It has its abundance and 
its reserves, its service and its solitude; and the power which 
moves the busy wheels of the life of man is fed in the deep 
places of the life of God. 


FRANCIS G, PEABODY. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 








ARE INDIAN MISSIONS A FAILURE? 


THe Rev. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E., D.D., LL.D., 


Principal of the Madras Christian College, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Madras, 


At the invitation of the Editor of the Hibbert Journal, I 
offer a few remarks on Dr Oldfield’s article in the April 
number entitled “ The Failure of Christian Missions in India.” 

The first point in any profitable discussion of such a 
subject is to determine what is meant by failure. Dr 
Oldfield appears to think that if it were not for the faults 
of missions and of missionaries “the Master Jesus would at 
once be followed by His millions” in India, and that “the 
missionary Saint of the Gentiles would be as powerful to 
transform men’s minds in the East as he was to sway the 
thought of the Western world in his day.” Now, if every- 
thing that falls short of this standard of success is to be 
reckoned failure, it must be admitted that missions to India, 
as well as to other countries which possess an ancient civilisa- 
tion and ancient faiths, have failed. Dr Oldfield’s article, or 
the visit to the East which has produced it, was hardly needed 
to bring home the failure of missions zm this sense to those 
who take any interest in them. But this is hardly the sense in 
which the word is ordinarily used. Most people understand by 
it that either absolutely nothing, or nothing at all commensu- 
rate with the effort put forth, is being done towards the end 
in view, and that such effort ought at once to be givenup. Dr 
Oldfield appears to accept this meaning when he urges, in 


summing up, that in place of the varied instrumentalities used 
661 43a, 
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at present by the different churches and societies, “it would 
be better to send a dozen spiritual men, who would, living at 
one place, emulate the saintly lives and ascetic practices of the 
early fathers of the Christian church.” 

It is only in this ordinary meaning of the word that I 
undertake to show that Indian missions have not failed. 
That they have not yet attained their end, and are not likely 
to attain it easily or soon; that there are many drawbacks on 
their successes, that many mistakes have been made, some of 
which are still uncorrected—all this is obvious. But that Indian 
missions, in spite of errors and imperfections, have effected 
much—and much that tends to the attainment of their object 
—that they ought neither to be given up nor continued in 
some wholly revolutionised fashion, but ought to be in- 
creasingly sympathised with and upheld by everyone who is 
in any sense a Christian—this it will not be difficult to 
show. 

It deserves to be remarked at the outset that the standard 
of success set up by Dr Oldfield is not warranted by anything 
in the history of the Christian Church, certainly not by its 
earliest and most rapid triumphs. It is admitted on all hands 
that there was special preparation for those triumphs in the 
condition of the Roman world when Christian missionaries 
were first sent out from Antioch. In spite of this, there is 
nothing to show, but much to disprove, that the Master was 
in those days “followed by His millions.” We have indeed 
no full information on the point. Paul and Barnabas, Silas, 
Timothy, and the rest drew up no tabular statements by 
means of which the number of their converts may be compared 
with the population of the countries which: they visited. But 
the evidence is ample that Paul’s letters were addressed to 
but small companies of believing men and women in Corinth 
or Philippi, in Thessalonica or Ephesus, and that the general 
life even of those cities where the gospel had taken firmest 
hold was going on, when the Apostle wrote, very much as it 
had done before his visits. Also we are distinctly told that 
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“not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called.” The companies of the called were 


not only small, but made up mainly, though not exclusively, 


of slaves and other members of the lowest classes of society, 
that is to say, of those who stood by no means high either in 
moral character or social influence at the time when they 
obeyed their call. In the main, it was upon what Dr Oldfield 
would regard as most unpromising materials that Paul and 
his fellow-missionaries laid the foundations of the Church. 
Moreover, the Apocalypse is a proof that the lapse of a 
generation had not brought unqualified success even within 
the limits of those small companies. When that book was 
written, some at least of the churches in Roman Asia were 
going backward in earnestness of spirit, and therefore losing 
whatever power they exercised at first in moulding the mass 
of the world around them. 

It is true, no doubt, that Paul “ swayed the thought of the 
Western world”; but the question is pertinent whether he did 
so, as Dr Oldfield thinks, in his own day? Paul’s missionary 
life began, one may roughly say, in a.p. 50. Half a century 
thereafter, the slight acquaintance of Tacitus with what he 
regarded as a new sect among the Jews shows how little the 
thought of Rome was swayed at that date by the message 
which the Apostle had long before sealed by his blood. And 
if Pliny, writing a few years later, shows a better acquaintance 
with the workings of Christianity in Bithynia, still to him, as 
plainly as to Tacitus, it would have appeared a mere absurdity 
that Western thought would ever be influenced by what any 
Christian might speak or write. Even after the day when men 
like Tacitus and Pliny showed some acquaintance with the 
existence of Christianity, generation after generation passed 
during which the leaders of thought throughout the empire, 
as certainly as the aristocratic and conservative Hindus on 
whose opinions Dr Oldfield relies, would have “all agreed that 
Christianity was quite an unimportant factor, so far as the 
conversion of the upper classes was concerned.” It took full 
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two centuries and more after Paul began the work of foreign 
missions before he could be said in any real sense “ to sway the 
thought of the Western world.” 

Now, what are the corresponding facts in India? Missions 
have been at work there for about a century. I refer to 
Protestant missions only, because it is these alone that Dr 
Oldfield has in view, and because they were not based upon 
and did not in any sense arise out of the work of the Roman 
Church, which dates from the fifteenth century, or that of the 
Syrian Church, which dates at latest from the sixth. It is with 
Protestant missions alone that the article before me deals, and 
to them alone that I need refer. Now, the number of avowed 
Christians connected with those missions, according to the 
census taken two years ago, is 964,000; and the number is 
steadily increasing. While the growth of the population of 
India in the last ten years has been at the rate of 1°52 per cent., 
that of the Christians connected with Protestant missions has 
been at the rate of between 50 and 51 per cent. 

Personally, I care little for statistics in discussions like the 
present, because there are still many elements of uncertainty 
about census-taking in India, and much more because things 
moral and spiritual can be gauged even by correct figures only 
in the rudest way. Still there must be some starting-point in 
every discussion, and a tolerably accurate statement in figures 
is at least not altogether nebulous. 

To my mind it is not without deep significance that 964,000 
of the people of India are now within the Protestant churches, 
whereas a hundred years ago there was practically not even 
one, and that the change has been effected through the efforts 
of men who at the beginning had everything to learn, and who 


1 Of course, by including the important but isolated work of the mission 
which had its first centre at Tranquebar, the history even of Protestant missions 
may be made to stretch a good deal farther back. But considering that 
missions were not so much as officially tolerated within British India until 
1813, and that the great majority of mission agencies did not come into being 
till much later, a hundred years is a more than ample period to assign for the 
duration of the work which has been pronounced a failure. 
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accordingly made blunder after blunder in their methods.’ 
Now that experience has brought more wisdom to the workers, 
there is reason to hope that the work will go on at an acceler- 
ated pace. But even as things stand, the result is in every 
way encouraging. If all the circumstances be taken fairly into 
account, I doubt whether anything more encouraging has taken 
place on so large a scale in the history of the Christian Church. 
It would be hard to prove that the number of avowed Chris- 
tians bore a greater proportion to the inhabitants of the Roman 
world in a.D. 150—that is, a century after missionary work 
began—than the fruits of Protestant missions do to the 
inhabitants of India to-day. Of course, there are no materials 
for exact comparison. Some indications of the facts may, 
however, still be traced. Justin wrote about the middle of 
the second century. Though born and brought up in 
Palestine, he seems scarcely to have come in contact with 
Christians till he had more than reached maturity ; and all that 
he says appears to show that, though important enough to be 
objects of persecution, the followers of Christ were still 
numerically obscure. Tertullian, indeed, writing about half a 
century later, speaks of how Christians were in his day to be 
found in numbers everywhere. It is often suspected that his 
African rhetoric led him to the utmost limits of fair statement ; 
yet, taking his words even as they stand, they prove that even 
a hundred and fifty years after Paul started on his first mission- 
ary journey, Christians formed but a minute proportion of the 
entire population. If the signs of the times are not wholly 
deceptive, the fifty years immediately ahead will see a numerical 
development of the Indian church, at least as great as that of 
the church in the Roman empire in the time that elapsed 
between Justin and Tertullian. 

The fact is, that they who compare the results of Indian 


1The census gives 1,129,000 Christians connected with the Roman and 
571,000 with the Syrian Church, though, for the reasons given above, these are 
left out of account in the present article. Strictly, Indian Christians of all sects 
are thus 2,664,000 in number, and form close on 1 per cent. of the population. 
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with those of apostolic or other early missions need to lay 
to heart the spirit of the advice to “study large maps.” To 
one who does not take the trouble to think things out, a 
century, of which his own lifetime takes up a part, seems 
immensely long, while a century in some distant age dwindles 
almost into nothing. In point of fact, a century at one 
period is as long as a century at another. Such men have 
equal need to bear in mind that in all ages changes which are 
great and destined to be lasting take place in a way which 
appears slow, and call for patient, long continued, and to all 
appearance inadequately rewarded effort on the part of those 
appointed to effect them. If history, especially the samples 
of it contained in Scripture, bears any lesson, this is an 
essential feature of the divine plan. 

I am aware of the replies that will be made to this appeal 
to the number of those whom Protestant missions have 
brought within the Christian fold. Those who insist that the 
work of missions is a failure will call the modern expansion an 
artificial and the ancient a natural process. They will point 
to what they will term the immense outlay of money on 
organisation in the one case and the absence of organisation 
and payment in the other. The reply to this is—Other ages 
other manners. Whether for good or evil, organised effort, 
and the use of money which it necessarily involves, is as much 
a characteristic, as much an instinctive tendency, of this age, 
as effort more individual, more spontaneous, more sporadic 
was of that. Not only in regard to endeavour to extend the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but in regard to everything that men set 
themselves to do, it is natural in our age to form associations, 
to trust to “division of labour,” to set men apart for doing 
definitely and consciously the things which in other ages were 
done, less definitely and less exclusively, by everyone who 
cared for the object aimed at. My opponents are welcome 
to the admission that the churches at work in India (and 
elsewhere) have given way too much to the natural tendency 
of our times. They have depended too largely on organisa- 
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tion, and have unintentionally lessened, in those newly become 
Christians, that sense of personal responsibility for the health 
and growth of the Christian society which, if all things were 
as they ought to be, would be as active now as in earlier 
times. It is one of the errors for which allowance must be 
made when a novel work is entered on. The way to remedy 
the error, without foregoing the benefits of formal association, 
will be gradually disclosed as greater experience is gained in 
the coming generations and the coming centuries. But if the 
results attained in an age of organised, and therefore neces- 
sarily of more or less paid effort, be as solid as those arrived 
at in an age whose natural method of work is different (and 
this is a point to which I shall return), the question of the 
immediately instrumental cause of those results is of secondary 
importance. 

Another thing which is certain to be said is, that those 
964,000 persons alive at present who are the visible outcome of 
the labours of Protestant missions are drawn from outcast races 
or from “ poor wretches who have nothing to lose and perhaps 
a little to gain by becoming Christians.” Dr Oldfield goes so 
far as to hint, by no means obscurely, that it would be better 
if not one of them had been won over. The sweeping state- 
ment on which his opinion rests is far from true. In not a 
few regions a very appreciable proportion of the native 
Christians belong to classes which both by birth and intellect 
stand high in the social scale. It is granted that the great 
majority of them originally belonged to the lower classes, and 
not a few to the lowest of the low—to classes as low compara- 
tively as the slaves who bulked so largely in the churches of 
the earliest days. But to Dr Oldfield and the critics who agree 
with him, the proportion of the entire population made up by 
the classes from which the native Christians are mainly drawn 
is probably unknown. In census returns they are set down as 
Hindus—which in a sense they are. The line of demarcation 
between the lower and the higher castes is so ill-defined that 
no attempt at an exact division has hitherto been made. 
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Nevertheless, though set down as Hindus, those lower castes 
are for practical purposes outside the pale of caste and Hindu- 
ism. By the higher castes they are in most cases oppressed, 
while they are universally regarded with that contempt of 
which the article under review contains such abundant evidence. 
But those lower classes, whom it is proposed severely to let 
alone for the sake of conciliating the higher, form a large 
fraction of the people of India. I believe this fraction to be 
not smaller than a sixth or a fifth, and perhaps it is far larger. 
I admit that, for the reasons just adduced, this estimate is little 
more than a guess; but if it be anywhere near the mark, it 
implies a total of not less than forty millions. To establish a 
living church in the midst of so vast a number would be 
a mighty work, even if the higher classes remained as 
absolutely untouched as Dr Oldfield imagines that they 
are. 

I shall not either affirm or deny that the churches and 
societies have given an excessive share of their attention to this 
lower section of the Indian community. That question can be 
decided by those alone who are qualified by personal contact 
with all classes, and by deep thought and long experience. But 
that forty millions of people should be totally uncared for— 
they being the very ones whose need of every kind of elevating 
help is greatest, and to whom access is at the same time easiest 
—is a proposal which no Christian with the plain facts before 
him will entertain. 

This is but a sample of Dr Oldfield’s imperfect knowledge 
of the condition of India as a whole. Another may be found 
in the stress he lays on the division of Christian workers into 
sects and denominations. Certainly this. division is to be 
regretted, but no cultured race is better prepared than the 
Hindus to make full allowance for subordinate divisions within 
a great society. As regards both number and violence of 
opposition, the sects and parties of Christendom are less than 
those of Hinduism. Every thoughtful Hindu recognises the 
essential solidarity of all Protestant missions, and sees no 
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tremendous stumbling-block even in the differences between 
them and the missions of the Roman Church. In the details 
of mission effort, difficulties certainly arise from the multiplicity 
of sects; but in the broad and general way affirmed in the 
article, such difficulties are of small importance. 

While all this is true, it is also true that criticism which is 
fair in intention, however ill-informed, ought always to be wel- 
comed. It is undeniable that missions have made many and 
great errors in the past, and are making many still, especially 
in their attitude to those sections of the community who, 
according to this article, ought alone to be taken into account. 
The article points out several of those errors, and the truths 
which it contains ought not to be overlooked. It often 
happens that the “ onlooker sees most of the game.” 

Not indeed that Dr Oldfield’s criticisms are so novel as he 
thinks. Probably, every one of the faults he dwells on has re- 
ceived serious consideration from some missionaries, and from 
at least a few of those at home who sympathise with missions. 
Still, it is well that faults not yet corrected should be pointed 
out again and again. At the same time I must dissent from 
the general principle on which even the most valuable of Dr 
Oldfield’s criticisms appear to be based. He holds that 
missionaries must conform to the ideas of those with whom 
they deal; and since Brahmins wholly, and the other higher 
castes in part, live what Europeans would regard as an ascetic 
life, it is imperative on missionaries to be ascetics. He implies 
that success is impossible so long as Hindus can say—‘* We 
allow no dead body to touch our hands ; your missionaries do 
not scruple to put them within their lips.” Paul, however, was 
no ascetic. Neither was his Master, who “came eating and 
drinking.” Everyone knows how Paul protested when his 
friends in Galatia were tempted to regard Jewish customs 
regarding meats and drinks as necessary for Christians. When 
a proper occasion called for it, he was ready to make any and 
every personal sacrifice; but to base the whole life and action 
of the Christian Church on outward observances, or on the 
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prejudices of those for whose good it laboured, was a view to 
which he would “give place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour.” 

At the same time, though their basal principle be wrong, 
not a few of Dr Oldfield’s strictures deserve attention. That 
there is need of a higher spiritual standard among all workers 
for Christ in India—need for a greater number of “saintly 
men of high intellectual capacity and childlike charitable faith” 
—few missionaries will deny. And many will grant that much 
harm has been done “ by arrogant denunciation of Hinduism,” 
and by forgetfulness “that the sacred books of the East are 
full of sublime teaching.” This, however, is an error of the 
past rather than the present, though the need for dwelling on 
it has not entirely passed away. Again, Dr Oldfield is right 
in saying that Hindus and their religion are too often 
“ maligned in missionary reports”; and in tracing the evil, not 
to deliberate misrepresentation, but to a pandering to mere 
effect, by dwelling upon tales which, though true in themselves, 
are not really typical of Indian life. This, again, is an error 
from which the missionary cause has begun to work itself free, 
but from which it needs to be made freer still. 

Once more, Dr Oldfield is at least partly right in what he 
says as to the line of social demarcation being so deep and 
sharp that one “ can hardly be a social comrade of the Indian 
people and retain social intercourse with the English official 
class.” This difficulty is seldom sufficiently emphasised. To 
get into close touch with the “ conservative Hindu ” is hard for 
anyone, but particularly hard for the “missionary ” who is “in 
touch with Anglo-Indian official life... . and therefore at 
once comes on to the other side of the road.” There is a 
regrettable amount of truth in the remark that “there is the 
strongest belief throughout India that Indians who are inde- 
pendent thinkers will sooner or later become marked men, and 
will be made to suffer in some way or other, on the plea that 
their loyalty is doubted.” The actual warrant for this wide- 
spread belief is immensely less than the excessive sensitiveness 
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of our Hindu friends leads them to suppose, but that facts give 
some warrant for it cannot be denied. 

This leads to consideration of the question about mission- 
; aries sharing in the amusements of their countrymen, of which 
t so much is made in Dr Oldfield’s article. For myself, I 
: sympathise with the views propounded. As a rule—though a 
y rule with very numerous exceptions—missionaries, in places 
which are Anglo-Indian centres, tend to become merged in 
2 ordinary society more than is expedient, if not more than is 
‘ right,—at all events, to an extent which does something to 
eC accentuate their being foreigners rather than of one blood with 
e those for whose benefit they labour. Thus it happens that, un- 
a intentionally and to a large extent unconsciously, missionaries 
t seldom bear themselves towards Hindus of good social position 
n as in my opinion they ought to do. Here again, however, the 


t sensitiveness of the Hindu and the extreme suavity of his own 
e manners make him reckon the evil as more than double what 
7 it actually is. The whole question is replete with difficulty. 
r Besides dangers which I have not space to mention, too rigid a 


separation of missionaries from their natural associates would 

involve the danger of their being regarded as—and by and by 
e of their becoming—a mere official class, saying and doing not 
what their hearts dictated, but what routine prescribed. A 
priestly caste, isolated from ordinary life, has rarely exerted 


1 much of really beneficial power. Thus there are dangers on 
O both sides. How to shun both sets of dangers is a problem 
r which, like the due apportionment of effort between the higher 
n classes and the lower, needs wisdom gained by long experience 
t for its solution. No weight attaches to the views of one who 
a has been but a few months in India, and has come in contact 
e with those classes only who stand most aloof from Christian 
- effort, and even with them only in those parts of the country 





d where least has been done to bring East and West into any kind 
t of sympathetic relation. For in almost every place which Dr 
- Oldfield tells us that he visited, missions are comparatively 
new, and have made less way than elsewhere with the classes 
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to which his observation was confined. I do not admit that 
even in those regions the outlook is so dark as he describes ; 
but I can testify from long experience that in Southern India 
—that is, in the Presidency of Madras and the native states 
surrounding it—things are entirely different. If Dr Oldfield 
will come to the South, he will find missionaries who not only 
do not “drop their h’s or put them in the wrong place,” but 
who do not overlook “ what is good in Hinduism.” I have a 
shrewd suspicion that if he had looked for them he would have 
found such missionaries elsewhere, but he will certainly find 
them here. He will find, moreover, that a Christian of 
Brahmin or other higher caste, “ who has had nothing to gain 
by his conversion,” is by no means an unexampled prodigy. 
He will also find, speaking generally, “that Christian missions ” 
‘ . “always command respect and reverence, even from 
those who are unable to accept the Gospel of Christ.” 

Without fear of contradiction from anyone who knows the 
facts, I affirm that the influence of missions is felt to-day 
through the length and breadth of Southern India in every 
class, from the highest to the lowest. I affirm, further, that 
there is a great and growing reverence for Christ even among 
“conservative and aristocratic Hindus,” and that the most 
outstanding religious tendency, at all events of their younger 
men, is to try how much of the teaching and the spirit of 
Christianity they can read into the forms of the ancient faith. 
It is true that vast masses of the higher castes remain un- 
touched and inert, but there is life, and thought, and move- 
ment among no inconsiderable part of them. Many causes 
have contributed to awaken this new life, but among the chief 
of them is the influence of Christian missions, while it is due 
almost exclusively to missions that existing movements are 
taking a religious rather than an anti-religious turn. All this 
is not everything, but it is still something, and something im- 
portant with reference to the end in view. I claim that the 
leaven is most visibly at work, though not that the whole is 
leavened. 
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I should run far beyond my limits if I were to discuss all 
the things that have helped to make the outlook in the South 
so hopeful. I shall advert to only one of them. I choose it 
because a brief statement of the case will show how different 
is the state of matters here from that which Dr Oldfield 
represents as universal, 

The native church of Southern India has more than 
enough of defects and faults. At the proper time, I am 
willing to join in giving them all due emphasis. Nevertheless, 
there is something at work in it of that life which gave power 
to the churches of the early centuries, in spite of faults which 
in their case also were not few or small. I am ready to use 
Dr Oldfield’s own words in this case. Hindus of all classes 
are beginning to think, if not yet very often to say, “these 
Christians are better, are gentler, are more honest, are more 
truthful, are more self-sacrificing” (I would insert “more 
purposeful and strenuous”), “and live in all things at a higher 
level than we do.” The native church is visibly growing in 
vigour, and purity, and cohesion. 

The existence of spiritual power within a community can 
hardly, indeed, be forced home on the conviction of such as 
do not directly come in contact with it. Some examples, 
however, of how it works may dispose even the unwilling to 
accept such testimony as many in South India can bear. The 
churches here are composed, not exclusively, but largely of 
those who belonged originally to the downtrodden and 
illiterate classes. It is some proof of how Christianity has 
wrought on them that already in point of education, and of 
all the influence which education brings even more in India 
than elsewhere, Christians have begun to take a foremost place. 
In proportion to the population from which they come, 
Christian graduates of the University are far more numerous 
than in any other section of the people except Brahmins; 
and if the progress of recent years be maintained, they will 
soon equal or surpass even them. In other educational lines 


they are equally or even more progressive. 
Vor. L—No. 4. 44 
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Or, to take another sign of the times, one may point to the 
rapidly increasing measure in which the native churches are 
becoming self-sustaining and self-propagating. Those con- 
nected with a single mission, in a single one of the twenty- 
two districts of this Presidency, contributed last year Rs. 
58,840. This does not include a single gift from any European, 
or any gift by which the giver profited. School fees, for 
example, are excluded. It is the contribution of purely native 
churches to purely religious objects. In 1892 the corre- 
sponding sum was Rs. 29,586. Christians have indeed in- 
creased during the ten years, but not very greatly in this 
particular district. The number in those churches has risen 
in ten years by 5 per cent., but their contribution, as shown by 
the figures, by 80 per cent. Of course, I have taken the 
most favourable instance that happens to be known to me. 
But even if the churches of this mission in this district stand 
first:—of which I am not certain—there are others which are 
excellent seconds. Moreover, there are few among the 
churches which are not very creditably following in this 
respect the examples which the foremost ones have set them. 

Such things do not, of course, put the existence of moral 
and spiritual life beyond the possibility of cavil, but at least 
they support the affirmation I have made, and throw the 
burden of proof on those who deny it. Among the causes 
which, no doubt with some things that are discouraging, make 
the prospects of Christian missions undeniably most hopeful 
in the whole of that large part of India for which I can speak 
with some authority, this increasing purity and power of the 
native churches may be reckoned as one of the most im- 
portant. 

If allowance be made for the length of time involved in 
work which is to endure as long as the world endures, as com- 
pared with work to be completed within the lifetime of a man, 
I do not know any better illustration of the whole condition of 
Indian missions than may be found in one of the best known 
warlike operations of the bygone century. When the British 
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army was compelled to embark at Corunna, there was what 
might well be reckoned a total failure of the attempt to deliver 
the Peninsula from the grasp of Napoleon. The attempt, how- 
ever, was renewed. There were gleams of success from the 
beginning of Wellington’s command. Erelong he had secured 
a fairly safe basis of operations in Portugal. Still, for year 
after year, it seemed that no real advance beyond it could be 
made. Even after world-renowned victories, he was once and 
again driven back, so that his task was pronounced impossible 
by those who judged only by the immediate present. There 
were multitudes of those at ease in Britain, there were critics 
by the score who had paid flying visits to the field of opera- 
tions, ready to declare that the whole undertaking was a 
failure, and that the army ought to be withdrawn. If their 
counsels had been listened to, the attempt would have been the 
failure they predicted. But Wellington remained undaunted. 
He received support which, though too often vacillating and 
half-hearted, proved to be sufficient. The time came, after 
much disappointment and delay, when the final advance could 
be wisely made. It is said that the great captain, as he crossed 
the frontier of Spain, yielded, as he rarely did, to the love for 
theatrical effect, and turning his horse and taking off his hat 
exclaimed, “ Farewell Portugal! I shall never see you again.” 
Whether the story be true or not, the issue showed it to be 
appropriate. Within one short year thereafter, though even 
yet not without desperate effort and temporary failure, the 
Peninsula was free. 

The condition of Indian missions in our generation is like 
that of the army of Wellington after his second or his third 
retreat to Portugal. Great things have been done—great 
in the judgment of those who are able to estimate moral forces 
rightly. Errors are being corrected. Experience has been 
gained. No small preparation for the final advance has mani- 
festly been made. No doubt, if counsels like those of the 
articles before me should prevail, the whole attempt may prove 
a failure still. But if there be even such moderate amount 
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of steady perseverance and support as was given to the forces 
in the Peninsula, the time of full success may not be distant— 
not distant, that is to say, if the reckoning accord with what all 
history shows to be the method by which divine purposes are 
gained, and the rate of speed at which they are wrought out. 
When the full fruit of what has been done in the bygone 
century is gathered, not only will India acknowledge Christ, 
but it will be found that the thoughts which have been strong 
in her for millenniums will be as important a contribution to the 
health and vigour of the Christian Church as that which has 
been made by the gathered thought and long preparatory 
training of Greek and Roman and Teuton, and of every other 
race whom that Church has been the instrument of bringing 
into living contact with the God who is “the Saviour of all 
men, specially of them that believe.” 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
Suevaroy Hits, Inp1a, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF AUTHORITY 
IN RELIGION. 


WILFRID WARD. 


THERE is an interesting passage in Martineau’s Biography 
in which the attitude of that great thinker in relation to his 
disciples is contrasted with that of the Unitarians of an earlier 
generation. These older champions of the principle of 
“private judgment” appear to have regarded that principle as 
so sacred that they refrained from exercising any influence 
whatever on the religious opinions of their pupils, and 
maintained an attitude of “extreme impartiality, which 
sometimes cast a chill upon the ardour of youth.” Martineau, 
on the other hand, “did not think it his duty to withhold from 
the student that clear expression of belief and that personal 
guidance amid conflicting systems which the bewildered inquirer 
finds so helpful and stimulating.” ? 

Later on in the same volume we have his own words, at 
once explaining the principle on which he acted, and limiting 
its application. A minister, he writes, should “not hide the 
light that is in him, but impart to his people, and more 
especially to the young, the knowledge which he may acquire 
and the conclusions to which his investigations conduct him.” 
But in this work the minister himself “can receive no aid from 
the authority of any man or any church. His most valuable 
guides are his own mind and his own conscience.” * 

1 See Life of Martineau (J. Nisbet & Co.), vol. i. p. 29. 


2 Loc cit., p. 57. is 
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These passages appear to me to open up a very interesting 
inquiry on the philosophy of Authority in its relation to 
religious belief. Martineau’s partial concession to the principle 
of Authority is, as perhaps he would have admitted, difficult to 
justify theoretically—for the minister is but an individual, 
just as his hearers are individuals. Even allowing for the 
implied distinction between the mature judgment of the 
minister and the immature minds of his average disciples, there 
would appear to be a further question. He himself speaks 
elsewhere of “the attitude of mind constituting religious 
discipleship, which implies, not that we have been convinced by 
the reasoning of an equal, but that we have been subdued by 
the authority and possessed by the intuitions of a higher mind.” 
That the individual minister should never have this attitude 
towards any great religious teacher is a proposition which it is 
not likely that Martineau would have consistently maintained. 
What I think haunted him, in his own protest against 
Authority in religion, was the idea that individual religious 
genius was called upon by the advocates of Authority simply 
to defer to the “ officialism ” of which a church, as he conceived 
it, was the embodiment, to quench the flame that was in him, 
and to bring down his thought and teaching to that lower 
level which “officialism,” as corresponding to the common 
measure of many minds, necessarily represented. This idea he 
could not brook. 

I propose here very briefly to consider a different view of 
Authority from this. I doubt whether among the more compre- 
hensive thinkers who have accepted the principle of Authority, 
as exhibited in the Christian Church, that principle has ever 
been regarded as tantamount to the absolute reign of 
“officialism.” Rather the living Church has been viewed 
more or less distinctly as embodying the intuitions of the 
great saints, and the labour of the great theologians, exercised 
by them in the consideration and analysis of the Christian 
revelation. Of this body of thought and meditation the official 
organs have been in some departments but the mouthpiece. 
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It is for them to proclaim formally the teaching which the 
saints and doctors have deduced from Scripture and Tradition. 
This interpretation is presupposed, I believe, in the thought of 
. the best Roman Catholic and the best Anglican exponents 
of the principle of Authority. St Augustine, and not any 
infallible teacher, formed the theological intellect of Western 
Christendom, as a great Catholic authority has reminded us.’ 
St Thomas Aquinas stood in a somewhat similar relation to 
the theological thought which prevailed in the age of Dante. 
Individual genius within the Church has for the most part 
suggested the successive developments of the primitive revela- 
tion and its intellectual illustration and setting: although it has 
been for official authority to enunciate formally in the end what 
has approved itself as at once assured and essential. Genius 
has indeed been called upon to respect the constitution of the 
Ecclesia, to refrain at the bidding of official authority from 
speculations which subverted instead of developing the prin- 
ciples of revelation, or from utterances which were upsetting to 
the average mind. But, far from original genius being simply 
determined in its thought by Authority, it has been itself in 
the long run a main factor in determining the theology which 
official authority guards. 

I will set down in briefest outline an account of the 
functions of religious authority which would appear to be in 
conformity with this view of the case, and which, however 
insufficiently it may be realised at any particular epoch, or in 
any communion, would seem to be more in accord with the 
nature of the human mind than the theory of private judg- 
ment, long upheld by so many earnest believers, but now less 
and less defended in an unqualified form. 

I will begin by glancing at the place of Authority in deter- 
mining not only religious beliefs, but all beliefs for the indi- 
vidual. 

I suppose that no one now holds the crude private judgment 
theory, never consistently acted on, but which had its theoreti- 

1 See Apologia, p. 265. 
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cal advocates from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth— 
the one-man-one-vote theory of the philosophy of belief ;—the 
theory that the intellect of one man has as good a right to its 
opinion as that of another on every subject. We all now 
believe in the authority of experts. We all believe that the 
individual should accept as in some degree authoritative the 
results of the reasoning of the race, and provisionally the 
authority of general consent; that the uneducated should 
accept the authority of the educated ; children that of adults ; 
laymen that of specialists in their own science ; painters that of 
musicians in their own art, and vice versa; even Englishmen 
that of Frenchmen as to the manners and customs of their own 
country. I give these as obvious instances of an obvious 
principle on which it is needless to enlarge. 

The conception of the human race as an organism—a 
conception which Herbert Spencer’s philosophy has made so 
familiar to us—helps perhaps to make clear some of these 
functions of Authority. The hand acts on the report of the 
eye and the ear, and neither eye nor ear can perform the 
functions of the other. This is no mere metaphor, but a 
practical analogy, based on difference of function and of possible 
experience. 

The organic union between the parts of a living organism is 
so far similar to the interaction on each other of members of a 
living company, that division of labour is normal in both cases. 

And the analogy, if pressed one step further, will help us 
still more fully to appreciate the philosophy of Authority. 
That step further is the conception of the human race, not 
only as an organism with difference of function, but as a 
growing organism, with gradual increase of experience and 
advance in accuracy of perception. The long experience of 
the race is to a great extent the basis of the authority of the 
educated (to whom its acquirements are known) over the 
uneducated. Personal experience contributes to that of adults 
over the young, and to the practical wisdom of an aged 
Polonius. But further, men are the more developed successors 
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of living beings with simpler sensitive endowment, and con- 
sequently less accurate sensitive perception than their own. 
Biologists can trace with tolerable accuracy the growing definite- 
ness in the consciousness of external objects, right up the series 
of animal life—the gradual differentiation and development of 
touch, hearing, taste, smell, sight, and muscular sensation. 
Man represents the highest point yet reached in this gradual 
development of structure and correlative advance in the extent 
and accuracy of sensible knowledge. Not only in the existing 
community of mankind does one individual learn from another, 
not only is there division of labour and distribution of the 
parts in present knowledge, but in the long process of the 
development of sensitive life, the fittest to survive, as having 
more highly developed relations with their environment, have 
been the pioneers of further knowledge.’ They have been the 
first to exhibit the favourable variations which have ultimately 
become general. And as it has been in the past, so it is 
likely to be in the future. That is to say, special endowment 
in the individual is another instance of Authority ; for it points 
the way to the higher and fuller knowledge which the future 
has in store for the race. 

In the early stages of evolution, long before the appearance 
of man, the first sensitiveness to light—the phenomenon which 
Darwin tells us used to give him a “cold shiver,” and which 
was presumably, to begin with, the prerogative of a few gifted 
individuals—was a fresh perception, bringing the sentient 
being into relationship, at first dim, with a world practically 
incommensurable with that of which the primitive sentient 
beings had been aware. Let us think for a moment of the 
distance between the world known to the lowest animalcules, 
an infinitesimal portion of our own planet, and the world of 
which the developed sight of the mammal is aware. How- 
ever little its possessor may understand what it sees, sight 
means some contact with that universe with which the 


1 I do not, of course, mean to imply that there have been no other forces 
at work in the evolution of species besides the struggle for existence. 
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astronomer is familiar. Rudimentary sight was the pioneer— 
the sense whose development has, in the course of ages, led up 
to our knowledge of this practically infinite new world. Dim 
and inaccurate though that sense was—for example, in the earth- 
worm, with its eyespots—from the first it had the claim of 
Authority ; and the nature of that world of sight with which it 
brought the sentient being into a contact at first so dim, was 
gradually made clear by further developments, each of which 
had its pioneers, whose more distinct perceptions were in their 
turn authoritative, and explained the significance of what was 
vague and obscure in the rudiment. Thus the further develop- 
ment of rudimentary sight verified its prima facie claim, while 
it corrected its imperfections. Let me endeavour to make 
these points clear. 

(1) We have first the authority of the reasoning and experi- 
ence of others, and the authority of the race; the latter being 
the generally ratified conclusions, the former the conclusions 
of those whose knowledge in the particular subject-matter is, 
owing to special opportunities or special labour, more reliable 
than our own. 

(2) We have next the authority of those pioneers whose 
perceptions are unique, being either new in kind, or carrying to 
further clearness and definiteness perceptions only rudimentary 
in ourselves ; appealing to us as heralds of higher and further 
knowledge for the race, conveying to it those outlines which 
must precede the rational analysis of that further knowledge. 

As I understand it, Theism and Christianity appeal to both 
these kinds of authority. And I take the second first. 

Theism is based on conscience. Conscience is a prerogative 
of the rational animal. It is the first vague consciousness or 
perception of the “ beyond ” of which religion afterwards pro- 
fesses to tell us more, as the eyespots are the dim informants of 
the existence of the “ beyond” of which the eye of the mammal 
afterwards tells us so much. By all its greatest champions the 
testimony of conscience is regarded as the turning-point, deter- 
mining belief in a personal God having direct relations with 
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man. “It is far from being the clear and acute intellect,” 
writes Martineau, “but rather the pure and transparent heart 
that best discerns God.” His biographer adds that he believed 
“conscience and the moral sense” to be the only internal 
revealers of God.’ This language is very similar to that of 
such Catholic thinkers as Cardinal Newman in our own time, 
or of St Augustine in the fourth century of our era. 

Conscience in its highest manifestation is thus, to use 
James Ward’s phrase, “ God consciousness ”—the sense of a 
relation with God. And that sense is most vivid where con- 
science is most developed. 

The sense of the command of God in conscience, in its 
“categorical imperative,” dim in most of us, claiming greater 
distinctness where there is religious genius, is the development 
of a perception new in kind as compared to the sensible per- 
ceptions which we share with the lower animals. Its interpre- 
tation by those in whom it is most developed brings out the 
issue between the Agnostic and the Theist. The Agnostic, 
adhering to reason only, and rejecting Authority, regards the 
supposed Theistic implication as illusive. The Theist claims 
the analogy of evolution in the past, in the course of which 
each new perception, each further insight into the real, begins 
as dim and partly uncertain, and is explained and made clearer 
by the pioneers of its further evolution. He holds conscience 
to be a new and dim perception of reality, as prima facie 
itself an authority which should be acted on, and thus tested 
and developed. And the men of religious genius are, again, 
looked to as prima facie authoritative exponents of its true line 
of development. 

Then comes the further step to the Authority of Christ. 
This is—still speaking on philosophical grounds only—the pre- 
rogative of One whose experience is special, who claims to see 
much further and more truly in those dim regions, to develop 
and make precise the implications of conscience—the spiritual 
rudimentary eyespots of the average man—who carries further 

1 See Life of Martineau, i. p. 114. 
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and announces with more conscious authority the develop- 
ments of conscience already apparent in prophet and sage, who 
reveals still more clearly than they the Unknown God of which 
conscience is vaguely aware. 

And finally we have the authority of the Christian Church. 
This society has treated the Theistic implication of conscience 
and its development by Christ as authoritative, and thus may 
be held to embody the highest spiritual perceptions known to 
man. But it has also contained the theologians who have long 
striven further and further to analyse (under pressure from the 
thought of each age) the implications of the primitive religious 
sense and of revelation. It thus (in idea) embodies not only 
the highest perceptions, but the persistent reasoning and experi- 
ence of the Christian community. Consequently it represents 
Authority under both the aspects I have indicated. And the 
blending of the two—of spiritual perception and of rational 
analysis—is secured by the rulers who preserve the organic 
unity of the Church, who protect the revelation from rational- 
istic assaults, and thus endeavour to keep theology spiritual as 
well as rational. 

The Church may, then, be regarded as a growing organism 
preserving the normal authoritative sources of truth as the 
growing body preserves the sources of life. It has been con- 
tinuously one from the time when the revelation was imparted 
to it. It has contained saints who have caught the primitive 
Christian spirit and kept it living; theologians who have done 
their best to appraise the bearing of revelation on our detailed 
knowledge of fact, and its relation with our intellectual life ; 
and the appointed succession of rulers whose duty it has been 
to guard the revelation entrusted to them and to pass it on un- 
scathed and still living. It has been for these official “guardians” 
to expel “heresy ”—that is, the speculations of those who have 
asserted individual reasoning or “choice” on lines inconsistent 
with the revealed teaching, and with its normal development. 


It is in the theological or intellectual department (that in 
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which reason is most important) that the fallacy of private 
judgment is perhaps most apparent in our own day. Theo- 
logical controversy nowadays comes in contact with nearly all 
the sciences. Our attitude must be defined towards W elhausen, 
and towards Darwin; towards Renan, and towards many 
another. When the decision of the average man has to be 
made on problems of philosophy, of biblical criticism, of physical 
science, of historical research, in each of which department 
the best specialist endowment and education is needed for 
a really trustworthy judgment, the attempt of the unaided 
individual reason to come to a conclusion is obviously a futile 
one. This does not mean, as we shall shortly see, that the 
individual is necessarily to maintain a passive or wholly 
uncritical attitude; but in intellectual as in social life it is. 
essential for utility and success that everyone should know 
his own place, and not attempt to deal single-handed with a 
sphere which is not within his competence. On the other 
hand, the specialists, in so far as their theories infringe upon 
principles which have been committed to the guardianship of 
the rulers of the Church, or prove a danger to that corporate 
faith which is the corporate life of religious bodies, may and 
must be warned off. They must not tamper with Christian 
interpretation of the world and of life, thereby invading 
territory in which they are not the normal authorities. That 
territory remains the possession of the saint as its witness and 
of the ruler as its guardian. Thus the saint, the Christian 
theologian or specialist, and the official ruler of the Church, is, 
each in his own way, a representative of the corporate 
Authority abiding within the Church. In a healthy state of 
things the ruler would naturally use the saint and the thinker 
as his two invaluable guides, one as to the genius of Chris- 
tianity itself, the other as to the intellectual necessities of 
the hour. His position, in matters far more sacred, resembles 
that of the head of a government department who would 
inevitably fail to keep abreast of the needs of the times if he 
did not avail himself of the best expert knowledge. 
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But it may be said,—after all it is for the individual reason 
to find these authorities and to test their credentials. Yes; 
but reason in the Theist and in the Agnostic involves a very 
different attitude and process, and correlatively different tests 
for such credentials. Reason in the Theist, to use Tennyson’s 
phrase, “ follows the gleam,” and in place of waztzng for complete 
rational proof, follows in the first instance the most hopeful 
clue whereby it may find the line of its own true development 
and approach nearer to the Highest Reason. The Theist finds 
this clue in an authority which appears to explain and supple- 
ment his own deepest perceptions. He does not wait for 
complete proof, which he regards as dependent on and subse- 
quent to the initial trust. Crede ut intelligas is an old and 
significant saying of a Christian saint. A Christian believes 
in order that he may know. He trusts in order that he may 
be assured. He trusts at first uncritically and until his belief 
is, in this or that detail, disproved, as the condition of not losing 
any of the material for knowledge. 

He may be sure that much of what he at first accepts will 
eventually be modified. A boy learns his religion at first on 
broad lines, and the exceptions to general statements are only 
gradually apprehended. And a similar advance comes to us 
all with growth of culture. Again, it is of the nature of a new 
faculty, as it applies its dim perceptions to the world of fact, 
that it should convey new error as well as new truth. The 
sense of vision in its earlier manifestations gave inadequate 
and partly erroneous ideas, in place of no idea, of the visible 
properties of external objects. So, too, religion, in its first 
form superstitious, may give at first a partly erroneous idea 
of a world of religious mystery beyond our present senses, 
in place of the absence of all idea of such a world, which 
characterises the Agnostic. Sight in its rudimentary stages 
conveyed (according to the biologists) an inexact image of 
external objects—probably, at first, no image at all, only 
a dim gleam of light, a vague resulting sense of the proximity 
of objects, without any idea of their shape. But the constant 
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use of dim and imperfect sight brought, in the course of 
evolution, gradual diminution of its imperfections. And 
habit and practice may correct optical illusions even in 
the individual. So, too, with religion as with sight; the 
believer stumbles on in each generation, gradually correct- 
ing errors, but ever also gaining fuller assurance from 
his enlarged and developing perceptions that his faculty is a 
real one, acting on real information, though both the faculty 
and the revelation are imperfect, and he sees “through a glass 
darkly.” 

The Agnostic, on the other hand, is deterred, by the imper- 
fection of the faculty and of the knowledge, from trust, and 
thus loses the diminution of imperfection which exercise and 
experience ever bring. Sight would be, on his principles, pure 
illusion unless it is perfect. Religion is to him pure illusion 
unless free from superstition and anthropomorphism. He is 
therefore debarred from the very course of trustful action 
which is needed to correct the defects of which he complains. 

Thus the first critical difference between the philosophy of 
the Christian and that of the Agnostic concerns the true 
starting-point. Do we start normally, in the search for 
knowledge, from plain and unmistakable avouchments of 
reason, or do we start from those authoritative intimations the 
ground of which our rational nature imperfectly discerns, 
accepted at first as assumptions, and afterwards confirmed 
by their fruitfulness and their necessity? Is our organon 
investigandi in the first place simply the analysis of what is 
distinctly grasped by our own rational nature, as in accepting 
the axioms of Euclid; or is it the stretching out of its 
tentacles (as it were), the feeling after all such reality as may 
be within our reach to touch, though perhaps not yet 
within our grasp to hold ? 

I reply, that in the ultimate analysis not only of religious 
knowledge but of nearly all knowledge of what is objectively 
true, knowledge not merely of what is consistent but of what 
is real, it is practically admitted to be the latter. The trust 
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in conscience is, mutatis mutandis, paralled to the assumptions 
made in applied mathematics or in physics. In geometry itself 
we trust in the reality of space for the objective validity of its 
propositions, as distinguished from their truth as hypothetical 
results of certain axioms. In physical science an objective 
material world and the uniformity of nature are necessary 
postulates which we accept on the authority of the spon- 
taneous unanalysed decision of that rational nature which is 
highest in man, and not as warranted by self-evident intuition 
or complete logical proof. 

The difference between such cases and the case of religion 
is that, as the fundamental ideas of religion have come later in 
evolution, we have not that authority of universal consent as 
to their substantial significance, which we have for the existence 
of an external world, or for the objective character of space. 
Men are very unequally endowed with spiritual insight, and 
we have to follow the lead of genius and sanctity. Religious 
knowledge is in the position not of the world known to senses 
which are almost equally developed in all, but of what we 
might imagine the world of sight to have been to sentient 
beings at former stages of evolution, when to only a favoured 
few it was known with approximate accuracy. 

Thus the second critical difference between the philosophy 
which looks to Authority and that which looks only to reason 
lies in the former supplementing its own imperfect perceptions 
and interpreting them by the higher perceptions of others 
whom it regards as the pioneers of further conceivable evolution. 
In mathematics and in science, indeed, this holds to some 
extent, inasmuch as lesser minds may with advantage follow 
the lead of greater in the reasoning processes themselves. 
Most of us can understand, but few could have discovered, the 
process whereby logarithms were invented or that whereby the 
theory of gravitation was established. But in religion there is 
superadded the great difference of endowment in regard of our 
grasp of the fundamental assumptions—the differences between 
man and man in the matter of spiritual perception. There is no 
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wide difference among individuals as to the grounds on which 
they may accept the objective reality of space or of an external 
world ; but the theistic implication of the human conscience is 
a matter in which men of religious genius have claimed a 
keenness and certainty of perception which differs greatly in 
degree from the vaguer, though corresponding, sense of law 
and obligation in the average consciousness. This contrast 
stands of course in far stronger relief when to the perceptions 
of the saint is added the revelation of the God-man Himself. 
The Church, which gradually embodies, or should embody, in 
its theology the contributions of the best thought and highest 
spiritual insight in analysing and applying the revelation which 
was given to it by One who, though man, had also Divine 
knowledge, thus contains a machinery which, on the principles 
I have indicated, embodies in itself the normal authorities. 
Heresy—that is, private judgment which makes its choice 
without regard to authority—is in principle agnostic. 

Yet the very admission that we see “through a glass 
darkly ” involves the fact that the individual reason, where it 
is competent to do so, must help in the corporate work of 
correcting the details of a theology whose fundamental assump- 
tions it accepts as authoritative. In the case of revelation as 
in that of vision, the power of applying it to the world of fact 
grows in accuracy. But in contributing to this work, the 
individual’s own powers are directed and increased by following 
largely the lead of greater thinkers and holier souls, much as 
those of the student of astronomical science are stimulated 
and directed by following Newton’s lead. In either case the 
lead of Authority makes reason itself fruitful, while the indi- 
vidual reason alone may lose its time in a barren and wander- 
ing quest. 

If an individual thinker fails in contributing his own share 
of active thought, he loses intellectually a large part of the 
benefit to be gained from Authority. For Authority is a 
“talent” which should be used productively and not buried. 


If, as at some times and places in the course of church history, 
Vor. I.—No. 4. 45 
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there is a general marked inactivity and hyper-conservatism 
among Christians, though corporate faith in what is most 
fundamental may remain, the gradual elimination of supersti- 
tion may not keep pace with the times. And a battle may 
subsist between deep and reasonable (though not reasoned) 
faith accompanied by superstition, and even partly hostile to 
science, and scientific truth in alliance with an agnostic 
philosophy, which is confirmed in its rejection of religion by 
witnessing the antiquated company which religion not only 
keeps but holds in close alliance. Thus, in the case of the 
more thoughtful and gifted, an ever living and active reason, 
accepting the claims of Authority, but alive to its own 
unceasing duties, appears to be the philosophical instrument 
best adapted to an adequate and discriminating appreciation 
of religious truth. And their vigilant labour helps to keep 
in due repair the machinery of the recognised theology—the 
living intellectual Authority on which the less thoughtful and 
less gifted must depend. 

Such may, I say, be the duty of thinking minds. But, as 
in every other branch of knowledge, the mass of the non- 
thinking must, as I have just intimated, trust simply to 
Authority. The average day labourer can no more appreciate 
or improve the philosophy of religion than the proofs of 
Copernicanism. And many able and educated men of practical 
ability are, so far as speculative thought is concerned, in a like 
position. Such men must choose between simply trusting the 
experts or knowing nothing. Their good sense and rudi- 
mentary knowledge may lead them up to the recognition of 
the expert guides, but no further. In the case of religious 
knowledge they must choose between trusting those who have 
wrought out religious thought on the basis of its reality, and 
an agnosticism which would come not from searching criticism 
but from individual incompetence. For the mass, unguided 
judgment,—judgment which is simply independent of Author- 
ity,—is ever a large measure of ignorance, whether in the 
matter of secular knowledge or of religious. 
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I will set down, in conclusion, the main positions I have 
attempted to outline :— 

- (1) The special knowledge of experts in history, physical 
science, and other departments forms a corporate authority 
to which the individual should defer, and the lead of which 
he should follow, devoting his own reasoning powers rather 
to the detailed correction and development of the corporate 
reason of the society than to independent inquiry. 

(2) Individual genius contributes an important element to 
this corporate reasoning of the society. 

(8) Conscience—like rudimentary sight at an early stage 
in the evolution of conscious life—has a prima facie claim to 
representing new relations with reality on the part of the 
sentient conscious being, for the whole story of the evolution 
of consciousness from the first dawn of sentient life is that 
of ever growing knowledge of reality; and conscience, like 
reason, first appears in man—that is, at the highest stage yet 
reached. 

(4) It tells us all dimly of a vast unknown world—as the 
eyespots of a worm tell dimly of a world which to the 
developed sight includes the universe of the fixed stars. The 
question is to us now—What is the true development of 
conscience? What can we know of the reality it dimly 
perceives ? 

(5) That development is seen imperfectly realised as 
the God-consciousness of holy spirits (the men of genius in 
religion), and far more fully in the revelation imparted by 
Christ — Christianity declaring the unknown God of con- 
science. 

(6) The Christian Church preserves this traditional reve- 
lation and declaration. It ever contains the saints who have 
caught its spirit, and thinkers who have applied its mysterious 
doctrines to the world of fact, as known to each successive 
age, and the rulers whose office it is to keep alive the revela- 
tion—to prevent its destruction by rationalism or by fossilism. 
It thus combines all the authoritative elements—namely, the 
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corporate reason of the society exercised on the highest existing 
knowledge in the particular subject-matter. 

(7) Although the revelation of the unknown God of 
conscience by Christ is the highest point attained in directly 
spiritual knowledge, its application by the corporate reason of 
the theologians to the world of fact is an ever continuing 
process, in which the earlier prima facie applications, made 
in prescientific times, are constantly corrected. Somewhat 
similarly does experience correct the optical illusions of im- 
perfect sight. A theology in which this process is arrested, 
though it may be fundamentally true, must be at variance in 
detail with the scientific knowledge of the time ; just as sight 
which is imperfect reveals some broad features of a real world, 
though it suggests false details. 

(8) For the many, the authorities thus combined by the 
Church have a claim far beyond that of their own individual 
reason; and while the individual thinker should help on the 
work of development according to the measure of his capacity, 
the average unspeculative mind, in religion as in science, is 


likely to be able to find the expert authority or authorities, but 
is not likely to be in a position effectively to criticise them. 


WILFRID WARD. 


DorkInG, 





DO WE BELIEVE IN THE 
REFORMATION? 


Tue Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., 
Rector of St Ethelburga’s, London. 


THE present condition of English Christianity is so anomalous 
and unstable as to fill any believer who has found “the secret 
of Jesus” with the most profound astonishment. He notes 
the pride which swells the patriot’s heart when he boasts in 
public of belonging to a Christian country, but he notes also 
the complete absence of all that is vitally Christian in his 
view of the world and in his life-ideal. He is -told by a 


publishing authority that no book approaches the Bible in the 
number of its annual sales, and yet he is quite sure that no 
book is so little read. As Charles Spurgeon once said, in his 
racy way, the Bible is in every house, but in many the dust 
on it is so thick that you might write on it “ Damnation.” 
He hears read the precept not to resist him that is evil, and 
finds his fellow-countrymen appointing themselves judge, 
jury, witness, and executioner over another Christian country 
across the seas. He is assured on all sides that Jesus Christ 
came to give the Truth which should make men free, and 
yet his ears are deafened with the noise of the angry dis- 
putants as to where and what it is, and how it is to be secured. 
And what is most extraordinary of all, he is surrounded by 
a dozen different forms of Christian organisation; and after 
patient study of them all, he can find no reason why there 
should be more than two at the very outside. 


All these contradictions and absurdities are characteristic 
45a 
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of the age we live in, and have to be reckoned with somehow. 
Nobody who takes his religion earnestly can fold his hands 
and let things slide from bad to worse, with the belief of 
easy optimism that all will come out right somehow. “That 
evil is half-cured whose cause we know,” is the first truth 
to recollect when we have once discovered that there is an 
evil at all. The second is to set to work to remove the cause. 

It may seem audacious on anybody’s part to rush in with a 
diagnosis which at the best can be but partial, and at the worst 
may be wholly superficial. In extenuation of the offence the 
present writer would plead only that by temperament, training, 
and the accidents of life he has been blessed with exceptional 
advantages for the sympathetic study of varying forms of 
religion. Of Scotch birth, and therefore a mystic, with yet 
a dour love of metaphysic ; educated in a home where personal 
religion was throned as the queen, and worshipped with that 
good old-fashioned austerity which marks the true Evangelical ; 
put to school with the sober and historic school of High Church- 
men, to which our home religion owes so much; thrown into 
daily intercourse with good men of the “catholic” school, 
made a confidante of their ideals and a witness of their service 
for the Master; touched—ah! how many years ago !—by the 
glamour of Rome, as through her great thinker she offered a 
compact philosophy of religion—a Weltanschauung—such as 
the English Church cannot boast of; with many a friend 
among Jews, Nonconformists, Agnostics, and all sorts and 
conditions of belief,—the present writer can claim that he 
possesses at least one requisite for his task—that of a broad 
sympathy with the many minds which in their several ways are 
striving to body forth the great enigma of life. He hopes 
that he is as unbiassed as anybody can be who is under the 
dominion of a few deep-laid and all-penetrating principles. 

With this egotistic but, under the circumstances, not al- 
together impertinent preface, I would proceed to jot down the 
impressions made on such a mind as has just been described by 
a study of religion as it is to-day. 
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In the first place, it may be said without any hesitation that 
the present is an age of Faith. It is often perplexed and self- 
isolated, but its faith is there all the time, and very often in 
spite of the Churches. The National Secular Society’s attacks 
on Christianity which we may hear any Sunday afternoon in 
Hyde Park are belated and rather vulgar, and, anyhow, in- 
effective. People who have given up the Bible still believe in 
Providence, and hold that social evolution demonstrates the 
existence of a power which makes for altruism. Creeds per- 
haps are of little count where it is whole-hearted activity that 
is wanted, but character is still demanded as the one sure test 
of religion. People feel that the ground has been knocked 
from under the miraculous. They decline to say whether the 
Eternal can work miracles ; they are only sure that, as a matter 
of fact, He does not. They maintain a not unhealthy agnos- 
ticism about heaven and hell, about Christology, and the 
dogmas which belong to theology proper; and they believe as 
well in freewill as in destiny, while confessing their total 
inability to conceive how they can both be simultaneous facts. 
In short, they are anxious and troubled about many—perhaps 
most—of the intellectual problems of religion, but they hold 
fast to “ Unseen Goodness,”—that is, they live by faith. 

The fact that they do is the more gratifying because the 
Churches have not yet seen their way to give much help 
towards a clear vision. In this impotence they have been 
confirmed by the ecclesiastical movements of the last seventy 
years. ‘The Oxford Movement has conferred an immense debt 
on our religious life, a debt which may be admitted even by 
one who sees the per contra. It has taught us reverence for 
the past, satisfied our sense of beauty, kindled the fire of 
poetry, and given a plausible view of history. But it has 
never taught the lesson which Newman’s subtlety was quick 
to grasp, viz., that (to quote his words) “the Via Media was 
as a doctrine wanting in simplicity, hard to master, indeter- 
minate in its provisions, and without a substantive existence 
in any age or country.” Its enemies call it Popery without 
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the Pope; its advocates identify it with Catholicism before 
the birth of Popery. The Pope is, however, an accident, not 
of the essence of what is called Catholic. If he be left out of 
the reckoning, what is common to Catholicism, both Anglican 
and Roman, is greater than what is peculiar to either. The 
common factor is the determining one, and it is this: The 
belief that the spirit of religion is reached best, and ordinarily 
reached only, by the use of fixed forms given from God, 
whether in church, sacraments, or creeds. The more logical 
minds among Catholics hold the above proposition explicitly. 
The less daring qualify it with a tincture derived from another 
laboratory, and affirm, with more humanity but less clarity, 
that yet, somehow, personal piety may be equally valid with 
formal correctness. It is in this mental confusion that the 
disservice done by the Oxford Movement to religious lucidity 
is most perceptible. The real fact is that all the controversies 
which rage around us may be reduced to that between two 
opposed and mutually exclusive explanations of the origin and 
nature of religion. One may be called the Protestant and 
the other the Roman. The former affirms, over against the 
Roman—or Catholic—definition given above, that religion is 
piety ; that it is the immediate effect of the awakening in the 
soul, whether by the spirit within or by stimulus without, 
of its inherent capacity for God. It says that the individual 
is converted ; then follows man’s gregarious habit, and under 
its impulse he forms or joins a church; then uses inherited 
forms, or invents others of his own, but is not bound to either 
course, as he is bound to follow the still small voice within. 
The Catholic, on the other hand, while admitting the work 
of the Spirit as essential, yet maintains that He works 
normally through given forms, to reject or neglect which, 
therefore, is an impiety. One maintains that the Spirit 
breathes from within where He listeth. The other that He 
has tied Himself down to certain set forms, and that they, 
therefore, are on an equal footing with His actual working. 
Anglo-Catholicism tries to combine these two contrary, yes, 
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contradictory principles, and so has obscured the real issue, 
which is that between Protestantism and Catholicism. It may 
be as well to add that when the Church of England calls 
herself “catholic,” she only means that she is in the historic 
line of that organised Christianity which has been Protestant 
—in the sense defined above—from the beginning. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the champions of Pro- 
testantism have seldom risen—seldom do rise—to the height 
of their calling. They bawl when they ought to pray; de- 
nounce when they should try to persuade; display “a furious 
ignorance” when they should be humble; are bigoted and 
intolerant to a degree which is unpardonable in men who 
profess to believe in private judgment; and in general they 
outrage all the finer feelings of those who are meek and quiet 
in the land. Orangemen and professional Protestants are 
much more deadly foes of the Protestant religion than all the 
Catholics in the country, because they are making it to stink 
in the nostrils of the pious. 

It is impossible to believe that the Protestant agitator is a 
fair representative of the piety of the Free Churches, or of 
the Evangelical party in the Established Church. No doubt 
agitation is more pleasing to the natural man than quiet work 
unseen among individuals, and the fascination of it tends to 
grow. It is easier to point out to your neighbour—and 
especially if he is felt to be a rival—how’ he should rule his 
house than to set your own in order, but the easier duty is 
generally the lower, and in the case before us we may well 
question whether it is a duty at all. A Church lives by the 
spirituality of its members and adherents, and not by its genius 
for finding fault with its neighbours. The failure to act on 
this elementary principle has done more harm to pure religion 
than any of us can perhaps estimate. 

If now we turn to the Church of England, it will be with 
the hope that she may furnish some first aid to the victims of 
modern unfaith. In spite of the ambiguity of her utterances, 
and the irreconcilable opposition of her two rival parties, she 
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wields that subtle and penetrating influence which is one of 
the most precious fruits of a long-drawn historic life. The 
fact that she is the butt at which Roman Catholics and Free 
Churchmen shoot impartially is evidence both of her strength 
and of her weakness. Her social and political influence is 
great—greater, very often, than her religious—and is an asset 
on her credit side which is by no means to be despised or lightly 
thrown away. But, after all, a church of Christ—unless the 
teaching of Jesus has been misconceived by the Reformers— 
exists to preach the Gospel, to continue His work, and to pre- 
pare the way for His return. No social and political services can 
be accepted in lieu of the religious work which is hers by right. 

To do the Church of England justice, however, it cannot 
be said of her, speaking generally, that she is tempted too 
strongly to neglect her spiritual character, or to depend upon 
an arm of flesh. Some of the most active of her members, 
many who exercise deservedly great influence over her councils, 
are in a state of open or veiled hostility to any attempt to make 
Establishment do duty for spirituality. The Establishment 
exists only so long as its terms are not inquired into too 
curiously, or are not enforced with the rigour of a criminal 
code. Where people are wise and self-restrained, they are 
agreed tacitly to treat the Act of Uniformity as Free Church- 
men do their trust-deeds when they leave them unread. 

The real danger which lies in the path of the Church of 
England is not in Establishment or Disestablishment, but in 
her intense Conservatism. She is not the slave of her past as 
is the Roman Communion, but she is unduly, wrongly, and 
helplessly weakened by her abiding disposition to rest on her 
past for guidance or direction. Let me give a simple proof. 

Five years ago some foolish persons on both sides of the 
Church exalted the use of incense into an articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesia. Its use spelt Popery; its disuse to others 
meant the de-catholicising of the Church of England. The 
matter was referred to the Archbishops for decision. The 
force of the arguments against its use (as well as of those for 
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it) was derived entirely from musty old documents ranging 
over fifteen hundred years, of which none were dated 
during the past two hundred and fifty. The Archbishops in 
their decision brushed nine-tenths of them on one side as ir- 
relevant, and narrowed down the issue to the interpretation 
to be put on an Elizabethan ordinance. But the most signi- 
ficant feature of the “hearing” was that all parties felt 
themselves obliged to take into account, as decisive, documents 
of a legal character, and to neglect, as completely as if they 
were non-existent, the spiritual needs of living and struggling 
souls. No one can blame the Archbishops for acting as they 
did. Folly forced the issue, bigotry sharpened it, and the Judge 
was but a legal person, shorn of all spiritual character. 

The Church of England has stood out ever since this 
“Lambeth Hearing” as a legal institution holding religion 
in Chancery. There is nothing to prevent some harebrained 
person from appealing again to Cesar to say whether a minister 
of the Church of England may lawfully teach the piety of 
prayer for a dead mother, or may help others to bring into 
harmony Piety and Truth, or may observe Egg-Sunday, or 
use extempore prayer at a mission service, or maintain that 
Satan is a personification rather than a person, or may apply 
the principle of evolution to the New Testament, or in short 
do or say a number of things which he is forced into every day 
of his life. What is certain is that, if ever living issues came 
up for decision, they would be interpreted by dead formule. 
The Church of England is soaked through and through with 
legalism. She has no power at all to deal in a living way 
with present problems—except so far as she is able to induce 
the authorities over her to connive at a disregard of her fetters. 
The position is so humiliating and so untrue to her claim to 
be a Christian Church, that nothing but a salutary fear of the 
unknown prevents her loyal sons from agitating for a repeal 
of the laws which were passed by the dead hand of the Tudors. 

Perhaps this state of slavery is less dangerous than the 
inert spirit which loves to have it so. Like the unhappy 
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prisoner in the Bastille, who begged to be allowed his prison 
again because he had got so used to it, so we seem to hug 
our chains the more closely because we lack imagination 
enough to think life to be possible without them. Yet the 
spirit of Jesus Christ is the spirit of progress towards greater 
holiness, truth, freedom and love, abolishing all barriers 
between class and class, between man and God, forgetting 
the past and reaching forward to the future, working for the 
destruction of that greed of self-indulgence which lies at the 
root of Trusts, ca’ canny tricks, and capitalism and anarchy 
alike. Woe be to that Church which thinks that her salva- 
tion is to be worked out by lectures on church history! 

In truth, the Church of England stands to-day at the 
parting of the ways. At the Reformation of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries she set herself a task which was nobly 
conceived but incapable of realisation. She tried to put her 
new wine into old bottles. The wine has been fermenting 
ever since, and the bottles are now ready to burst. The 
work of Hooker is a possession for ever of which the Church 
of England may well be proud. No work could have done 
better service at the time, any more than any creed could 
have been adopted in a.D. 381 with more benefit to the 
development of the Church. But it does not follow—it 
cannot possibly follow in the light of to-day—that any form 
of sound words of any age has finality about it. Not fixed- 
ness but movement is now seen to be God’s method with us, 
and theology cannot free herself from the law of progress. 
Not even the words of Holy Scripture are free from the 
necessity of re-statement and re-interpretation, and this not 
merely in spite of, but because they enshrine truths of death- 
less significance. To see those truths, to commit ourselves to 
them, to find for them vessels of gold to-day—that is the 
task set us. On our loyal discharge of it depends the future 
not only of the Church of England, but also of England itself. 

One who realises this truth may be forgiven if he feels 
sometimes impatient at the hypocrisies of Protestantism. It 
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is a cheap form of service which consists in erecting the Protes- 
tant banner and flaunting it in the face of the world; cheap, 
because it is a sure method of winning the applause of the 
ignorant man in the street. It is very well to describe our- 
selves at diocesan conferences and church congresses as sons 
of the Reformation. Such definition costs nothing. But let 
any teacher assert in public that the principles of the Refor- 
mation are not to be tied down to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, but must march forward, even though they trample 
underfoot their forms of belief, then an outcry is raised, not 
merely on the side of those who are galvanising—if they can 
—medizvalism into life, but also, what is more strange, on the 
side of those who are loudest in asserting their Protestantism. 
What humbugs we all are! Protestants inveigh against 
Sacerdotalists, and are double-dyed Sacerdotalists themselves 
in spirit and outlook. A Wesleyan professor, for example, 
has the courage to carry out the Reformation principle of the 
right of reason in religion, and to inquire in a very inoffensive 
manner into the Biblical teaching about immortality, and 
immediately the Wesleyan Sacerdotalists are up in arms to 
defend Wesley’s sermons. A Northern Dean ventures to 
say that there are certain difficulties in the accounts of the 
Biblical miracles, and the religious newspaper, in its panoplied 
ignorance, falls foul of him, and throws in his teeth the xxxrx. 
Articles. It then has the effrontery to:proclaim itself the 
champion of Protestantism, in spite of the fact that it is violat- 
ing the fundamental principles of the Reformation, viz., the 
right of the individual to think for himself. If it be said that 
these offenders were teachers, and a religious society would 
stultify itself if it did not compel its teachers to stick to a 
certain definite form of sound words, I reply, firstly, that 
the Christian Church has already stultified herself sufficiently 
by the exaggerated emphasis she has laid for sixteen hundred 
years on creed as distinct from conduct; and that, secondly, 
there is still little sign of the Congregationalists having stultified 
themselves by agreeing to do without a fixed form of belief. 
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If the contention be that the Church has laid down certain 
outlines of doctrine for her teachers because it is a principal 
part of her mission to teach the catholic faith once delivered 
to the saints, then this assertion must be met by a direct nega- 
tive. It is no principal part of her mission to fetter the 
intellect with any rigid creed, but her business is to make 
disciples by persuading people to change their lives and live 
for God, His kingdom and righteousness. The truth really 
is that doctrine is valuable only for the kernel it contains, and 
the kernel wants every now and then a new shell. The In- 
carnation is a dogma which asserts the saving efficacy of God 
in Jesus Christ. The Atonement affirms God’s holy love in 
forgiveness. The Resurrection is an effective sign of our 
immortality, and of the continued activity among us of Jesus 
Christ. The sacraments are social rites, and symbolise our 
oneness in Christ. Every miracle is a parable, and every 
creed is the fingerpost to a life. 

But my present point is that new presbyter is old priest 
writ large, and that many who boast of their descent from the 


Reformers are illegitimate sons. Whatever the Reformation 
did in detail, it certainly stood for one principle in the Church, 
the principle of St Paul and of Jesus Christ—the liberty of 
prophesying ; the right of the individual to think for himself. 
With what face, then, can anybody claim to be a son of the 
Reformation while he neither thinks himself nor allows others 
to think ? 


The sole logical position for our bastard Protestants (if 
they do not fall back on the Roman ground of ecclesiastical 
authority) is to listen respectfully to what professors and deans 
have to say, and to meet reason by reason, instead of denuncia- 
tion and threats. If they do appeal to authority, whether of 
the Bible, the xxxrx. Articles, or Wesley’s sermons, or what 
not, they are Sacerdotalists, whether they know it or not, and 
have forfeited all right to the grand old title of Protestant. 
They have little respect for reason, or they would rely on it to 
silence the gainsayer; they do not reverence truth with any 
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sincerity, or they would be less ready with their musty old 
guns to keep off her worshippers. 

One who reverences truth with a passionate worship, and 
believes that the worst service done to her majestic presence is 
to buttress up her temple with the debris of ancient contro- 
versies and old-world theology, will hail with relief anything 
which helps to clear the way to a recognition of the deep and 
far-reaching cleft between Protestantism and what is popularly 
meant by Catholicism. The former is a trumpet call to stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. The 
latter entangles us again with the yoke of bondage. Between 
the two stands the Ritualist (as he has developed lately), whose 
most congenial home is a church where ecclesiastical authority 
does his thinking for him, and that hybrid creature halting 
between two opinions, who declines to submit to authority, 
and is too timid to trust to truth and reason. Whether he 
appeals to a Catechism, Longer or Shorter, to a Westminster 
Confession, to articles of religion or sermons, or even to the 
Bible, makes no difference. He appeals to authority, and is 
therefore a Sacerdotalist, even if he fancies himself a Protestant. 
It is time that he came from behind his earthwork and fought 
in the open. 

This is the decision which events are fast forcing the Church 
of England to make; and upon her decision her future depends, 
so far as man can see. She may either elett to take her stand 
on the authority of the past, in which case her fate will be that of 
the Church of Rome, that of an intellectual derelict; or she 
may face the cataract with a clear eye and a dauntless heart, 
knowing the dangers, but knowing too that through them lies 
the way of her duty. Faith in God the Father and in the risen 
Lord will steer her bark safely. 

Has she the courage to commit herself to that, without 
weakening it by an infusion of ancient authorities? She has 
the new wine: will she be wise enough to see that it requires 


new bottles ? 
W. F. COBB. 


Lonpon. 















THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


PHILIP SIDNEY. 


THE Roman Catholic Church in England has, of late, been 
quietly passing through an important crisis. But only those 
sufficiently well placed behind the scenes have been enabled 
to perceive how many and how grave are the difficulties with 
which that Church is closely threatened. Various causes, most 
of them unknown to the Protestant world, have conduced to 
this. The progress of free education, the residence of Roman 
Catholics at the chief Universities (a practice forbidden by 
Cardinal Manning), the steady encroachment of the regular 
clergy upon the privileges and the position of their secular 
colleagues, the immigration of foreign monks, the anti-national 
spirit of a certain portion of the Catholic press, the sale of 
bogus relics, and the growth of the nefarious traffic in masses 
for the dead, form a variety of these. That the times have been 
moving too fast to suit the Papal Curia it is easy to recognise, 
whilst the authorities at Westminster have hitherto shirked all 
attempt to face the music, and accept the inevitable, by taking 
into serious consideration the remarkable development in the 
situation of English affairs. 

In direct opposition to the conservative and anti-English 
Curia and its representatives at Westminster we have arrayed 
a large body of intelligent men, among the laity and clergy, 
determined to strive their utmost to obtain reforms. Those 
supporting this movement may be generally entitled “ Liberal 
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Catholics,” constituting, as they do, a school of thought in 
opposition to the party commonly called the “ Ultramontane,” 


and it is the aim of the present article to enumerate and 


describe briefly the principal items in the programme of re- 
form, as to the desirability of the adoption of which the great 
majority of those supporting this forward movement are 
unanimously agreed. That Liberal Catholics do not meditate 
effecting any radical repeal in the matter of the defined articles 
of faith or other received dogmas, it need hardly be explained. 
The quarrel, indeed, is more political than doctrinal, and 
relates, inter alia, to financial maladministration on the part 
of the hierarchy, and to the invasion of England by monks 
and Jesuits, thoroughly “ Italianated,” and eager to seize upon 
every opportunity of subjugating the English secular clergy. 
Liberal Catholics, first of all, repudiate the doctrine of the 
Temporal Power of the Pope, and look upon the Bishop of 
Rome solely as spiritual head of the Universal Church, but 
not as its political ruler. They accept the arrangement 
effected in 1870, whereby the people of Italy put an end, of 
their own free will, to centuries of misrule, and gave the 
crown of an undivided monarchy into the hereditary possession 
of the house of Savoy. At the many schemes and intrigues 
manufactured by agents of the Vatican to create mischief 
between the British Government and the Quirinal they are 
profoundly indignant, and regret the occasion of such a 
speech as that uttered at an audience of pilgrims with Leo 
XIII., in the spring of 1901, when British subjects were 
seriously compromised by the secret introduction of words 
insulting to the Quirinal, in their address to the Pope. 
Liberal Catholics hope to institute a new system of educa- 
tion for Catholic children of the upper classes—an education, 
that is to say, which shall be conducted more and more on the 
disciplinary lines carried out at our great public schools. In 
the establishment of such a scheme of education, it is scarcely 
necessary to state, the Society of Jesus can have no place. 


With Cardinal Manning, Liberal Catholics do not want to see 
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“the Jesuits capture our young people,” and are resolved 
to dispense with the notorious detective system of discipline 
obtaining at the Jesuit schools. They wish to check the 
immigration of foreign monks and friars, whose domestic 
habits, as well as their Anglophobia, alike render their presence 
distasteful to English congregations. Among such orders we 
have only to mention, as a type, that of the Assumption, 
which carried on a campaign of calumny against Great Britain 
at the time of the Dreyfus agitation, if not also at the Fashoda 
crisis. They reprobate strongly the false impressions given to 
the Protestant world of the Catholic body by the assumption 
of authority usurped by the Society of Jesus, whose power in 
England is now far wider and more penetrating than ever it 
has been since the flight of James II. They desire perfect 
liberty for the individual layman to vote, as he may prefer, at 
all elections; that is to say, he may give his vote by ballot 
according as he may choose, without previously receiving 
direction from his parish priest, in or out of the pulpit, after 
the fashion that obtains in southern and western Ireland. 

Of the scandalous financial administration of the English 
dioceses ; of the secrecy practised in the matter of the collec- 
tion and distribution of Peter’s Pence ; of the iniquitous traffic 
in requiem masses and indulgences ; of the sale of bogus relics, 
scapulars and pardons ; of the multiplication of small religious 
houses, unable to maintain themselves, Liberal Catholics are 
fully cognisant and heartily ashamed. But, with Wolsey of 
old, they are fully alive to the absolute necessity of reform, 
and look forward to seeing their Church in England reformed 
from within, not from without. 

One of the chief obstacles hindering the path of the 
reformers lies in the mode of electing the English bishops. 
The present system is little short of farcical. In the election 
the laity have no voice whatever as regards selecting a suitable 
candidate, whilst the views of the diocesan clergy are sub- 
servient to the veto of the Vatican. It is true that the 
Chapter of a diocese, on the death of a bishop, selects three 
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names for transmission to Rome, marking them respectively 
as “dignissimus,” “dignior,” and “dignus,” but how seldom 


does Rome choose any member of the popular trio, unless he is 


known to be retrogressive, and an Ultramontane! In a word, 
a bishop appointed to an English see is expected to renounce 
his nationality, to become the subject of a Foreign Power, and 
a sworn advocate of the decadent policy of the political supre- 
macy of the Roman Pontiff. To quote all the instances when 
the Papal authority has over-ridden the decision of the 
Chapters since 1850, the year of the restoration of the hier- 
archy, would be tedious, but two more flagrant cases have not 
often occurred than the recent appointments of the present 
Bishops of Clifton and Nottingham. In neither of these 
instances, it must be admitted, was there the very faintest 
personal objection to the candidate selected by the Vatican. 
In fact, both the bishops are men of high character and ability, 
but each diocese naturally expected to obtain a representative 
familiar with the territory included therein, and not one who 
was a stranger to that part of England, its clergy, and the 
special nature of the work required. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that each individual diocese should have the exclusive 
right of electing its bishop, irrespective of any casting vote 
awarded by the Vatican, to which England is, and always 
has been, to quote from the words of a well-known Roman 
Catholic writer, “a puzzle.” 

Another impediment is the vexed question of the relations, 
not only that exist, but also that ought to exist between the 
Ritualistic Party in the Anglican Church and those responsible 
for the government of the Roman Catholic Church in England. 
The extraordinary advance all along the line effected by the 
High Church Anglicans was never anticipated properly at the 
period of the restoration of the hierarchy. Indeed, even at the 
present date it may be doubted whether there is more than a 
mere handful of intelligent observers within the Roman Com- 
munion which realises the real strength of the Ritualistic 
position. Ifthe propagation of Catholic doctrines and practices, 
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carried to a limit beyond anything dreamed of by the pioneers 
of the Oxford movement, has tended to catholicise a formidable 
proportion of the Anglican Church, it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged that the growth and success of a creed, not 
in alliance with the Holy See, but professing, nevertheless, to 
hold and teach all the Roman Catholic doctrines, must be 
counted as a dire source of danger to the power, present and 
future, of Rome in England. ‘The position is, in truth, one of 
much perplexity. With the High Anglican, Rome has never 
quite known how to deal. Since the reign of Charles I. there 
have always been two schools of thought among Roman 
Catholics concerning the High Church Party ; the one favour- 
able to it, as seeing in it the secret construction of a golden 
bridge from Canterbury to Rome, the other thoroughly jealous 
of, and alarmed at its prosperity. In the opinion of the Liberal 
Catholic, the occasion is at hand when some definite and 
judicious choice between these rival schools must be arrived at, 
and a clear conclusion reached as to how negotiations with the 
Anglican party favouring reunion are to be carried on. In 
this respect, it is constantly repeated that Rome must take 
the initiative in forwarding the needful concessions in favour 
of High Anglicans anxious for reunion. Such concessions, 
owing to the steady spread of Ritualism, would be far easier to 
make now than of yore. The day has gone by when the 
High Church claims could be ridiculed or ignored. The 
Ritualists are daily gaining ground, whilst the Romanists are 
losing it. The stream of secessions from Roman Catholicism 
in England is prodigious, and, what is more, is steadily increas- 
ing from day to day among all classes of “the faithful.” The 
attitude of the Holy See towards the High Church party is 
almost comic. Rome looks on in amazement at the Ritualists’ 
shameless Mariolatry, at their introduction of “ Benediction” 
among their services, at their use of the Confessional, at their 
reservation of the Sacrament, at their recommendation of 
the Rosary. At these and other audacious innovations Rome 
simply laughs, and declares that “Imitation is the sincerest 
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form of flattery!” Never does it seem to dawn upon the 
Holy See that here in England has sprung up a Cultus which 
is hindering thousands of souls, holding tenets practically 
identical with those of Rome, from offering themselves for 
reconciliation with the ancient Faith. This new Ritualism 
is no “ Via Media,” and Rome appears blind to the fact that 
it is the Ritualist, and not the Papist, who is undoing the 
work of the Reformation. The claims of the High Anglicans 
are too strong, therefore, to be scorned, and unless conciliatory 
measures are adopted soon, the opportunity will be lost. 

Much of the troublesome uncertainty which tends to raise 
a barrier between England and Rome is due to the doubts 
entertained in many quarters as to the exact terms of the 
Papal Bull proclaiming the invalidity of Anglican orders. A 
great number of Ritualists seem to cherish the idea that the 
Pope’s verdict was not delivered ex cathedra, that it was not 
designed to be taken as an infallible utterance, and that in 
consequence the bare possibility exists of the whole question 
at stake being reopened. Surely about so important a matter 
there should be no room for doubt, and the question of the 
infallibility of the Bull should be cleared up at once and for 
ever! In this and other similar issues Liberal Catholics are 
fully alive to the importance of the High Church position and 
its claims, and are anxious for the establishment of a peaceful 
and permanent settlement of the present rivalry. 

In the judgment of nearly all Roman Catholics sufficiently 
well informed as to be able to decide fairly, the invitation to re- 
union must come from Rome. It is for Rome to open the ball, 
and not England. Such a book as the much-discussed England 
and the Holy See can carry no influence with it inside the Roman 
Church, and its fulsome flattery of the Jesuits only created 
amusement in quarters that might, perhaps, have evinced sym- 
pathy with its author’s aims. What is wanted is a book dealing 
with the possibilities of reunion, to be written by one familiar 
with the work of the Church of Rome from the inside. So far, 
all efforts in this direction—as witness the a of a 
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most excellent essay on this special subject lately written by a 
Kentish priest—have been received with the greatest disfavour 
at Archbishop’s House, whose methods of procrastination and 
oppression recalls Newman’s bitter retort to Manning: “I 
hardly know whether I stand on my head or my heels when 
I enter into active relations with you!” Such adeplorable state 
of things demands the creation of another Archbishopric, to be 
established in the North of England, and ruled by a primate 
of English birth and education, drawn from the ranks of the 
secular clergy. The creation of this arch-diocese would, it is 
known, create wide satisfaction in Lancashire, the stronghold 
of the Faith in England. 

But no material good can, or will, come to remedy the 
present troubles until strong measures are taken to check the 
illegal encroachments of the regular priests, who are striving 
to usurp, in many respects, the proper position and privileges 
of the seculars. The poor seculars have, at present, much 
reason to complain, for they are constantly being thrust aside 
in favour of the monks. Benedictines and Jesuits, hereditary 
rivals, have split Catholic England into two hostile camps. 
Mitred Abbots of the older order claim, in the provinces, equal 
rank with bishops, and the Society of Jesus is all-powerful in 
London. To such an extent have the Benedictines helped 
themselves to superior dignities and titles, that they have 
elected two of their monks Abbots of St Albans and Glaston- 
bury, regardless of the fact that they have had no monastery 
in either town since the Dissolution in the reign of Henry VIII., 
whilst the diocese of Newport is actually under their exclusive 
charge, with a member of their own order acting as Bishop. 
One of the chief complaints raised against the encroaching 
regulars is that they are too lavish in their selection of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. The custom, which now obtains among 
the regulars, of endeavouring to induce every monk of good 
education to study for the priesthood is quite a modern practice 
and is opposed to the teaching and the custom of antiquity. 
In connection with “the advisability of having only one house 
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of any order in each ecclesiastical province or in each country,” 
the learned author of Steps Towards Reunion protests that 
“ Priests should not be multiplied among the religious orders, 
except as among the secular clergy, viz., in accordance with the 
decree of the Council of Trent that a priest’s work should in 
some way be found for a man before Holy Orders are conferred 
upon him. ... Religious superiors decide now how many 
priests they want to have. But this is a matter that affects 
many interests besides those of the Order itself. . . . It is 
commonly thought most natural now for all monks, or nearly 
all, to be priests. But in the beginning it was not so. St 
Benedict was never a priest. And for ages it was usual to 
have only one priest in each monastery.” 

In spite of the difficulties and dangers that block the road 
towards reform, the Liberal Catholics have, so far as England 
is concerned, not lost heart, and are confident as to the future. 
They recognise that unless some of these needful concessions 
be granted by the Vatican, their Church in these islands will 
be left behind, whilst all the other creeds progress in popularity 
and power, that the High Church revival will supersede the 
place of Rome, that secessions will multiply enormously, that 
a real revolt will occur among the secular clergy, and that a 
discontented laity will no longer submit to be governed by the 
little band of Ultramontane clericals at the Vatican. Face to 
face with such an alternative, therefore, they profess to have 
good grounds for trusting that the necessary concessions will 
be granted, and that the Barque of Peter will steer clear of the 
shoals ahead, and after a stormy voyage glide into the smoother 
waters of the harbour, triumphant and unscathed. Such 
optimism must, however, seem inclined to be somewhat rash 
and delusive to the observant outsider, to whom the inherent 
difficulties in the way of the reformers appear likely to prove 
as perilous, if not as fatal to them, as to all their predecessors 
in England, or in other countries, who have been defeated in 
trying to accomplish the terrible task of cleansing the Augean 
stables. Schemes for reform, moreover, are made no easier of 
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conception by having to deal with the definition of the dogma 
of Papal infallibility. Before the year 1870, there was always 
hope. Now, it is futile to anticipate a wholesale change for 
the better in a system whose Head declares, not only that he 
cannot err, when speaking ex cathedra in matters of faith or 
morals, but that all previous Popes likewise never erred, not- 
withstanding the fact that amongst the Popes have been both 
heretics and lunatics, to say nothing of consummate scoundrels. 
The uneasy feeling created by the Council of 1870 has not died 
away. In England it is more pronounced than ever. Nine 
priests out of every ten think that “a mistake has been made,” 
although they have not the courage to publish their opinions. 
The Catholic catechism (Father Keenan’s) is still in circulation, 
whose first edition (running into many thousands of copies) 
answers, in reply to the query, “ Must not Catholics believe 
the Pope in himself to be infallible?” “No; it is no article 
of the Catholic faith ; no decision of his can oblige under pain 
of heresy, unless it be received and enforced by the teaching 
body, that is by the Bishops of the Church.” 

The results, therefore, of this hopeless entanglement, 
created by the decision of the Vatican Council of 1869-1870, 
clearly grow more pronounced as time goes on, especially in 
England, where Liberal Catholics abound, and where the 
dogma of the Papal Infallibility is almost universally con- 
demned, and must be regarded as a stumbling-block in theit 
way even by the least scrupulous members of that undisci- 
plined party in the Anglican Church so anxious, at all costs, 


for reunion with Rome. 
PHILIP SIDNEY. 


LONDON. 





THE GROWING RELUCTANCE OF 
ABLE MEN TO TAKE ORDERS, 


P. S. BURRELL, M.A. 


‘I wish the Bishops were alive to the great and increasing evil of the want 
of ability among young clergymen.” —Jowett, 1861. 


Or all the questions which agitate the Church of England, 
none is more important, though the fact is by no means fully 
realised, than that of the supply of candidates for ordination. 
And its importance lies in the fact that the solution of this 
problem would, ipso facto, solve many other questions which 
at first sight seem more prominent. The problem has per- 
plexed and is still perplexing the minds of churchmen, 


primarily, of course, the bishops and beneficed clergymen. The 
former find themselves embarrassed in “their choice of fit 
persons”; the latter find that their titles go a-begging. The 
difficulty of the bishop is to maintain the standard of his 
examination, while the vicar is handicapped in ministering to 
the most ordinary parochial needs. This state of things would 
be sufficiently deplorable if the population remained stationary : 
but it is increasing, so it has been estimated, at the rate of 
three hundred thousand a year, while the number of ordination 
candidates is diminishing with rapidity enough to cause serious 
alarm. In short, the harvest is more plenteous, but the 
labourers are not only few, but fewer. Now, in spite of the 
undoubted advances made by the Church in the last century, 
it is certain that a considerable portion of the population has 
remained almost entirely outside her influence. Therefore, 
unless the growing demand cease to be met by a diminishing 
supply, clearly a steadily increasing section of the people will 
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grow up without shepherds and remain spiritually uncared for— 
a prospect which cannot be regarded with equanimity, either by 
the clergy themselves, or by any thoughtful persons who believe 
that the best interests of the country are bound up with the 
maintenance of religion, and that Christianity, especially in 
the form of a flourishing Established Church, affords the best 
guarantee of that righteousness which “ exalteth a nation.” 

Much speculation has been expended in order to find the 
causes of the failing supply, and not a few remedies, wise and un- 
wise, have been prescribed. Nevertheless the “curate” question 
appears still to be a bugbear as familiar to clerical as the 
“servant ” question to domestic circles. The net result is that 
the difficulty is increasing and ought to be diminished, and that 
the only solution likely to be tried is of at least questionable 
expediency. Such being the case, it is high time that the 
subject should be dealt with at full length and looked at from 
all sides. For it is much greater than is generally recognised, 
and will never be satisfactorily treated in occasional letters 
to the press or even by the subscription of money. When 
the citadel is in danger, nothing is more suicidal than a policy 
of drift, except, perhaps, the policy actually in process of 
adoption—the recourse to seminaries. The seminarist system 
will be discussed later: here it is sufficient to say that semi- 
naries will always supply curates in plenty, but will not provide 
a satisfactory answer to the real question which faces those 
churchmen who can rise to a statesmanlike view. “If things go 
on at the present rate, what will the Church of England be like, 
say, twenty years hence?” or “ What is the personnel of the 
clergy going to be in the future?” Stated in this form, the ques- 
tion at once assumes first-rate national significance, especially 
to those who cherish the connection between Church and State. 

In order to clear the ground, it may be well, first of all, 
to say something of views already expressed. 

1. It is all a matter of £ s. p. Compared with other pro- 
fessions, the prospect of a curate’s income, or of a benefice, which 
is frequently little better and sometimes worse, does not offer 
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strong enough inducements to enter the clerical profession. 
Parents, it is said, are unwilling to pay for a costly educa- 
tion which leads to such a paltry result. Or else it is the young 
men themselves, who prefer to seek their fortunes in more lucra- 
tive careers. If this explanation were true (which it obviously 
is not, ignoring as it does the idea of “a vocation” and ascribing 
ordination to purely mercenary motives), the diminished supply 
of clergymen would be an unmixed gain and a matter of rejoic- 
ing: itis always an advantage to separate the dross from the pure 
metal. But such a paradox will hardly satisfy a short-handed 
vicar in search of a curate. And it has been pertinently pointed 
out that the financial difficulty does not apply to the army. 

2. There is a greater choice of professions open to young 
men nowadays. This explanation is no doubt partially true, 
but does not answer the awkward question why the Church of 
England does not get its fair share of the most capable men. 
Why, for instance, should the Church get so small a per- 
centage of University men who have taken high honours? 
Surely it would be strange if the best material for ordination 


should form a kind of sedimentary deposit in University class 
lists. Of course it is not so. 


3. The recent Church controversies are to blame: and the 
hope has been expressed that, when the strife was allayed, 
more men would come forward. This, if not the whole cause, 
is a vera causa. Indeed, it would be ‘strange if such un- 
seemly squabbles about trivialities should not give pause to 
the serious, who might well despair of promoting the essentials 
of religion amid such a turmoil. Besides, the strife was not 
allayed, only shelved. What really stopped the strife was 
the outbreak of the late war—a grim reality, which threw the 
pitiful ecclesiastical differences into the shade. 

4. Bishop Creighton once suggested that the falling off 
was due to the fact that younger sons of the gentry no longer 
took orders in the same numbers as they did when they had a 
fair income of their own, adding that the capitalist class had 
not as much sense of public duty as the old landed class. No 
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doubt the growth of capitalism, together with the decay of 
the landowning class, has adversely affected the Church: but 
one might ask, “ Why is the Church no longer regarded one 
of the most natural careers for the well-to-do classes ?” 

5. Again, it is said that men are more earnest, and do not 
enter the ministry so light-heartedly as before. This is an 
agreeably optimistic view, which turns what is commonly con- 
sidered a curse into a blessing in disguise. The cause does 
certainly operate, but does not encourage hopefulness. At 
any rate, it will scarcely be proposed to solve the problem by 
discouraging conscientiousness. 

6. It is commonly urged that the defect would be easily 
supplied from the class of men who have a “vocation,” but 
cannot afford to pay for the necessary training. There is 
undoubtedly some truth in the statement, and every step ought 
to be taken to remove financial obstacles from the path of 
suitable candidates. But it is idle to suppose that the indis- 
criminate foundation of theological colleges, providing an 
abbreviated training at a cheap rate, will afford a satisfactory 
solution. It is a proceeding eminently characteristic of the 
English mind in a flutter, involving as it does the raising 
of money, the erection of buildings, the construction of a 
curriculum. Something, it is felt, must be done, and the pro- 
vision of new machinery is a short and easy way of doing 
something. Nevertheless, the widespread adoption of such a 
scheme would not only be a confession that the real problem 
is insoluble, but would be distinctly disastrous. The result 
would be the creation of a half-educated priesthood: half- 
educated, because an education which costs less time and 
less money must be necessarily inferior: a priesthood, be- 
cause a seminarist training in an isolated artificial atmosphere 
tends to raise a wall of partition between clergy and laity. 
The effect of such a system is too well known and detested 
by the healthy English mind to call for further comment; 
and already there are signs that post-graduate training at a 
theological college is by no means an unqualified benefit. No 
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doubt the tendency to insist on such training is only one aspect 
of the general demand for specialised instruction for special 
careers. But, on the other hand, it might be asked whether the 
growth of theological colleges, so far from being a remedy, is 
not rather only one of the symptoms of our present difficulties, 
and one sometimes feels inclined to suspect that extra training 
is required, precisely because the material is inferior. Further, 
it is morally certain that the products of a purely seminarist 
system, such as is advocated sometimes, would tend to lack 
those indefinable qualities which are summed up in the term 
“gentleman,” a term which, of course, is “soiled with all ignoble 
use,” and often made to express accidentals rather than essential 
qualities. But as a definite proposal has actually been made to 
cut the knot by the substitution of something else for “ gentle- 
men,” no apology need be made for making such invidious 
predictions. The Church cannot afford, any more than any 
other profession, to lose the best type of self-made men owing 
to the accident of poverty. But it is earnestly to be hoped 
that everything will be done to prevent any decline in the 
numbers of clerical “scholars and gentlemen.” 

7. The nearest approach to the solution of the problem is 
the theory that the general unsettlement in matters of belief 
acts as a preventive to taking orders. Shallow optimists and 
those who refuse to read the signs of the times speak as if they 
expected this unsettlement to move away gradually like a passing 
cloud, and consequently advocate a waiting attitude. Others, 
again, dimly realise the situation, but, in their reluctance to face 
it, seem to act on the motto “non quieta movere?” A con- 
sideration of these views brings us to the root of the question ; 
and the object of this paper is to show that both are mistaken ; 
that the unsettlement will not pass away, or, at least, that men’s 
views will not be settled in the way desired by the advocates of 
a waiting policy, and that the sooner the situation is really 
faced, the better. In short, what is wanted is a new Reforma- 
tion in order to adjust the Church to its new environment. 

The real danger, then, of the Church at the present time is, 
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as it has been aptly described, “the repulse of thoughtful men 
from the ministry.” And as men are loth to acknowledge its 
existence, it is necessary to prove it at some length. 

Now it might be argued that the conscientious objection 
to taking orders, i.e., the reluctance to make certain declarations, 
is no greater, or, at least, need be no greater, than it ever has 
been. The answer is that a great many things have happened 
in the last half-century, which have quite altered the case. So 
many of the ideas upon which the formularies were based 
have been definitely given up by the educated classes that 
their obsoleteness is more glaring than ever. Indeed, the 
change in men’s views of God, nature and man amounts to an 
intellectual revolution almost as great as that which occurred 
at the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, as a 
glance at the most remarkable developments of the nineteenth 
century will show. The progress of physical science has pro- 
duced a belief in the reign of law, which has seriously affected 
the conception of the miraculous. The growth of philosophy, 
especially German philosophy, has created a demand for the 
unification of all knowledge and an interest in ultimate 
problems which have made a separation between metaphysics 
and theology impossible. Popular opinions about ancient 
documents, and especially the Bible, have been revolutionised 
by the adoption of new critical methods in history and literature. 
The question of man’s origin and his place in the universe have 
been considered afresh in the light of the theory of evolution. 
Textual criticism has delivered from bondage to the letter 
of scripture and rendered untenable old-fashioned ideas of in- 
spiration. The relation of Christianity to other religions has 
been quite altered by the comparative study of religion. The 
preceding enumeration is, of course, commonplace enough ; 
but its relevance to the present argument consists in the fact 
that the reconciliation between the intellectual standpoint thus 
established and his nominal creed is more difficult for an 
Anglican clergyman than for anyone else. And his difficulty 
has been enhanced by the parallel growth of intellectual 
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honesty, which has made men more scrupulous about making 
statements in which they do not believe, even although there 
is general understanding that such declarations are in many 
cases a mere form. Ever since Huxley’s famous protest at 
Oxford there has been a growing desire to avoid even the 
appearance of “employing authority to stifle truth.” 

What attitude, therefore, must be adopted towards men 
who, while responsive to the claims of both religion and modern 
thought, feel most acutely the glaring discrepancy between the 
Church formule and their private beliefs? It is blindness to 
deny their difficulties ; it is trifling to make light of them as a 
kind of intellectual measles, which will pass ; it is obscurantism 
to contend that such men are little better than agnostics and 
have no right in the Church. A far better attitude is that of 
Dr Rashdall, who more than five years ago, in a reply to 
the late Professor Sidgwick on “The Ethics of Religious 
Conformity,” in the International Journal of Ethics, while ac- 
knowledging the discrepancy in its full extent, argued that it 
presented no insuperable obstacle to taking orders. That article 
contains the ablest and most ingenious attempt yet made to 
deal with the situation; and as the situation has not altered, 
it seems desirable to consider his argument somewhat fully. 

To begin with, the very existence of une article is significant. 
It surely bodes ill for the Church of England when a long 
and ingenious argument is required to justify the ordination of 
men holding liberal views in theology, more especially con- 
cerning miracles, against the deliberate judgment of one who 
was not only a distinguished moralist, but sacrificed a fellowship 
to the claims of conscience. “To those,” in Dr Rashdall’s 
words, “who are anxious to maintain the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England by a liberal interpretation of its 
formule, it must be a matter of profound regret that the 
judgment of such a man as Professor Sidgwick should be, on 
the whole, against them.” Nevertheless Dr Rashdall addresses 
himself with courageous frankness to his ungrateful task of 
answering in the negative the question which, he says, presents 
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itself to each man’s conscience in regard to taking orders. 
“The actual state of society being what it is, will this non- 
natural use of language do more harm by weakening the 
respect for truth and sincerity among people who cannot under- 
stand the reasons for what I am doing than I shall do good by 
accepting the office of a clergyman on these terms, and con- 
tributing to a further step in that process of religious develop- 
ment which has proved so beneficial in times past?” The 
answer may be summarised as follows. 

The claims of truth are not absolute, but may be sacrificed 
on a fitting occasion to the common good. Strict, literal 
veracity, indeed, is pedantic and impracticable in ordinary 
affairs, and a mere formal assent, e.g., to the thirty-nine articles, 
is no more dishonest than the use of such phrases as “ Dear 
Sir,” etc. ; while literal truthfulness in theological subscription 
is impossible. Further, laxity of interpretation and subscription 
is justified by the general understanding that the formule must 
be used in a new sense; and as there is no general consent as 
to the precise limits of such laxity, each man must “take the 
law into his own hands” and draw the line for himself, though 
there are certain limits which must not be crossed. Neither 
the High Churchman who puts a non-natural sense on many 
articles, nor the believer in the “ Higher Criticism,” can con- 
sistently complain of the ordination of men who reject the 
miraculous element in the Gospels, and, in particular, the 
miraculous birth of Christ. They are, in fact, all honest to- 
gether. A man who shrinks from the whole responsibility 
himself may relieve himself by explaining his position to the 
Bishop who ordains him, the incumbent who gives him his 
title, and (in a general way) to the congregation. If it is 
objected that many people are thereby deceived, and that the 
“ public morality is shocked by the making of untrue statements 
by authorized teachers of religion and morality,” it is replied 
that the impossibility of deceiving nobody necessitates the 
practice of mental reserve, and that, if it were necessary to 
consider those who objected to clergymen disbelieving that 
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Socrates is damned, as Article XIII. implies, “long before the 
impossibility of getting men to take orders had overcome the 
intense conservatism of all religious organizations, the clerical 
profession would consist of none but men who were ex hypothesi 
below the average standard of intelligence or of scrupulosity.” 
Once ordained latitudinarians should do their utmost to modify 
and re-interpret traditional Christianity beliefs in order to 
“make Christianity possible to men who have thoroughly 
appreciated the consequences of modern historical criticism.” 
Such a process can only go on inside the Churches, and not 
outside them, and is absolutely essential to the highest spiritual 
interests of the world. For otherwise, the English Church 
will be drained of educated laymen, like the Church of France. 
The test question on which the possibility of honestly taking 
orders depends is “the question of the nature and historical 
position of Christ”; and therefore “the non-natural inter- 
pretation of a clause or two here and there in the formularies 
with which they feel a general sympathy” should not deter 
from ordination men who believe that the best interests of the 
world are served by maintaining and extending the Christian 
cowwvia, Finally, it is not suggested that the “ wide divergence 
between the accepted formule and the actual teaching of the 
more progressive section of the clergy is in itself a desirable 
state of things,” and a modification of certain declarations is 
advocated, but a revolutionary change in the actual doctrinal 
standards is deprecated as only tending to disruption. 

Dr Rashdall’s article must have been startling to any 
ordinary churchman who may chance to have read it, and the 
above summary may to many seem to reveal a shocking state 
of things. It is, however, not imaginary, and whatever may 
be thought of the situation disclosed and the validity of the 
argument, one thing is clear, that it has been answered in the 
negative by those to whom the appeal was addressed. Five 
years allows a sufficient interval for it to produce an effect. 
But the suggested accommodation of the claims of truth and 


conscience has not been widely adopted by thoughtful men, 
Vor. I.—No. 4. 47 
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who have preferred to take the line of the plain man and 
Professor Sidgwick. In a genuine case of conscience like this, 
in which the principles—truth and ecclesiastical welfare—and 
the authorities—the judgments of Dr Rashdall and Professor 
Sidgwick—are so evenly balanced, the individual cannot yield 
up his right of private judgment, for in the moral sphere no 
man can, in Sir Thomas More’s phrase, “ pin his faith to another 
man’s back, not even the best man living.” And the important 
thing to note is that the decision has on the whole gone against 
ordination. The situation, then, is an absolute deadlock: 
thoughtful men will not strain their consciences, the “ powers 
that be” will not modify the formularies. The issue is clear, 
and concession on one side or other is the only way of bringing 
relief. It is therefore worth while to state the case for the modi- 
fication of the formularies. There is a prima facie ground for 
such a concession, for, apart from a fear of disruption, it would 
be welcomed by almost every section of the Church. Hence 
the maintenance of the formularies in their present form rests 
on grounds of expediency, not of principle. The question then 
is, “ How long will the expediency hold good?” Can we look 
forward to some more fortunate occasion, when a change can be 
effected without fear of disruption? If we cannot, surely it is 
better to take the bull by the horns without delay, and put an 
end to a state of things which is now intolerable and will remain 
intolerable. The crisis is too serious to admit of a temporizing 
policy, and too much mischief has already been done. Rather, 
the danger is that the change may be put off, till it is too late. 
The Church of England (it is necessary to repeat this) offers 
impossible conditions to some of its best intending recruits ; 
they refuse to accept them. It will be the object of the con- 
cluding remarks to explain and justify their attitude. 

Now, first of all, the men in question cannot accept either 
the premisses or the conclusion of Dr Rashdall’s argument. 
If assent to the formule either does not or ought not to involve 
a strain on the conscience, or, if the straining of the conscience 

is a trifling evil compared with the mischief caused by a general 
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refusal to be ordained, then obviously it is obligatory on men, 
who otherwise feel a vocation for the ministry, to take orders. 
But that is just what is not granted. The discrepancy between 
their real beliefs and the nominal creed of the Church is so much 
wider than ever that an entirely novel situation has been created, 
and the holders of liberal views in theology not only find the 
required strain on their conscience too severe, but are also un- 
willing to perpetuate the scandal caused by the practice of formal 
unveracity on the part of authorized teachers of religion and 
morality. They feel, in short, that the end does not justify the 
means. The evil of deviating from the truth is obvious ; the im- 
portance to religion of their taking orders is not so plain. At 
any rate, the feelings exist, and must be reckoned with: the 
attempts to stifle it by reasoning seem something like sophistry. 

But even if they were prepared to make the compromise, 
experience has shown that the compensating advantages pre- 
dicted are at least dubious. A clergyman’s usefulness is 
scarcely promoted by a reputation for heresy, and his energies 
are diverted from their proper object—the spread of the gospel 
—in order to defend his position in the Church. The argument 
that the cause of religious emancipation is best forwarded 
within the Church overlooks the futility of the struggle for 
freedom on the part of such men as Maurice, Stanley, and 
Jowett. Their efforts, no doubt, have done much to purify 
religious thought and to popularize liberal opinions about 
theological matters, but have quite failed to break down the 
barrier of the formularies. If their efforts have assisted the 
deliverance of the laity, the ecclesiastical fetters of clergymen 
remain nominally, at least, almost as strong as ever. Is it 
strange that the emancipation should now be regarded as well- 
nigh hopeless? Broad-minded churchmen have always been 
regarded with suspicion both inside and outside the ministry. 
But the reception of the views tolerated by Dr Rashdall, and 
the cold welcome accorded to such books as Contentio Veritatis, 
in clerical circles, seem to suggest that men holding such opinions 
would be regarded as absolute traitors. In fact, their position in 
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the Anglican ministry is generally felt to be a false one, and in 
such matters, no less than in politics, the state of public opinion 
cannot be disregarded. Ifa man avows his offensive opinions, 
he is accused of mendacity by the ignorant and narrow-minded. 
If he practises mental reserve, he has to perform a kind of 
egg-dance to avoid hurting the susceptibilities of others. 

But, consequences apart, there is a growing dislike to 
putting an obsolete label on one’s back, or, as the phrase goes, 
confining the mind, even in appearance, in the strait-waistcoat 
of dogmatic theology; and it is all the more objectionable, 
when the wearing of such a label obviously diminishes the 
confidence both of the average man and of the man who adopts 
the views of Professor Sidgwick. Besides, it seems illogical 
to ask a man to first fix a label on his back and then proceed 
immediately to rub it off. The process is really neither honest 
nor dignified, and its difficulty has been considerably accentu- 
ated by the recent ecclesiastical controversies. These have 
shown conclusively that the ecclesiastical authorities are 
determined to stick to the old standards, e.g., the Prayer Book 
and the Reformation ; that under existing arrangements a large 
part of a clergyman’s energies must be frittered away on 
trivial disputes, which do not affect the essentials of religion : 
and that, if a trifling alteration in ritual or teaching exposes 
a man to the charge of lawlessness and disobedience to his 
ordination vows, a clergyman, who is known to hold the 
theological position contemplated by Dr Rashdall, is likely 
to exhaust the vocabulary of ecclesiastical vituperation. 

More and more men are becoming disgusted with the 
absurdity of keeping up the sham of assenting to proposi- 
tions which they neither believe nor are expected to believe. 
When neither the bishop believes them, nor the person who 
takes orders believes them, the plain man must be pardoned 
if he regards the transaction as a piece of solemn trifling, or 
thinks of the augurs in Cicero’s day, who could hardly keep 
from laughing when they met each other. Toswear to formule 
and then promptly disavow them is conduct which, however 
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reconcilable with that strange moral phenomenon, “ the clerical 
conscience ”—the sinister offspring, perhaps, of the present 
anomalies—seems to the ordinary Englishman, whose point 
of view cannot safely be ignored, very like running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds. Some men, of course, of 
great intellectual distinction, e.g., Dr Rashdall himself, are able 
to make the compromise with the purest motives. All honour 
to those who can do so. But the preceding remarks may be 
taken as a fair representation of the attitude assumed by the 
majority of those to whom the question of ordination arises in 
an explicit form. 

But, secondly, it is probable that many good men are de- 
terred who are not explicitly confronted by the question; it 
has been decided before it has fairly reached the threshold of 
consciousness. One cause of this is, pretty certainly, the force 
of example. For one of the most marked features in the 
world of higher education, the chief recruiting ground of the 
Anglican clergy, has been the steady decline of the clerical don 
and the clerical schoolmaster. That is to say, the men who 
control the liberal education of the country set the example of 
not taking orders, while at the same time their moral earnest- 
ness has, at least, not diminished. Further, it is pretty well 
known that they could not do so without sacrificing their in- 
tellectual freedom, and, stated briefly, the fact of their remain- 
ing laymen and the breadth and non-dogmatic character of 
their teaching must foster the opinion that the Church is, from 
an intellectual point of view, a profession of the second rank, and 
tend to discourage the outward acceptance of absolute formule. 
A good deal might be said on this point which has not 
received much consideration in this connection, but space for- 
bids. The significance of their example lies in the fact that it 
is not merely a cause, but a consequence, representing as it 
does the direction of modern thought, which, whatever men 
say to the contrary, and however much it is disliked, has de- 
finitely got beyond the standpoint of old-fashioned dogmatism. 


Now this impatience of dogma, which is characteristic of 
47a 
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the modern world, is not based on ignorance or contempt or 
hatred. Perhaps there never was a time when the meaning, 
history and value of dogma was so clearly understood. Neither 
is there any objection to definite teaching or clear expression of 
truth as such; clear and distinct ideas in matters of the highest 
moment are as much cherished now as ever they were. What 
the ecclesiastical authorities have to recognise is that the 
formulated expositions of truth produced by bygone ages have 
lost their prestige, and cannot either be resuscitated or adapted 
by a series of recognised fictions to the modern spirit. A 
trifling alteration here and there, the non-natural interpretation 
of this or that clause, the dropping of one or two particular 
doctrines, or even an understanding that the formularies are 
not binding, will not suit modern requirements. It is idle, again, 
to plead for their retention on the ground either of a general 
sympathy with the truths underlying them, or a desire for the 
preservation of historic continuity. The whole atmosphere of 
thought, in which “ these little systems had their day,” has been 
superseded, and cannot therefore command real sympathy or 
arouse enthusiasm. It is not so much a question of truth or 
falsity, as of difference of mental outlook. For good or evil, the 
modern mind thinks in its own categories, not in those of the 
past, and men are becoming more and more convinced of the 
folly of regarding the conclusions of the fourth century binding 
on all time, or of tying the nineteenth century to the apron- 
strings of the sixteenth. 

There is no desire to break with the past or to despise 
either the Fathers or the Reformers, or to make light of 
tradition; but men refuse to resign the right, exercised by 
their predecessors, of seeking and expressing the truth in 
their own way. It is illogical and useless to attempt to 
impose, even in appearance, a particular construction of 
Christianity belonging to a particular period on all future 
generations, and the example of reform set by the reformers 
is more significant for the present time than the particular 
reforms they made. They, at any rate, had the sense to see 
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that new wine could not be kept in old bottles, and had the pluck 
to put it into new ones; and the same right is claimed to-day. 

After all it is only a question of expediency, and, in a 
world like this, some risks must be run. The question 
can only be decided by making the experiment, and the 
time is ripe for the attempt. The danger of breaking 
rudely with the past is exaggerated; Englishmen do not 
wantonly destroy continuity. Moreover, the difficulty is 
unduly magnified, for the modern world has shown itself fully 
competent to deal with religious problems ; it is constructive 
as well as destructive, and while it sweeps away the ideas 
which are built on the sand of human theory and invention, 
it will set in stronger relief those which are founded on the 
rock of truth. Further, the credit of the Church would be 
immensely strengthened by its preference of truth to ecclesi- 
astical expediency. In the long run the interests of truth 
and religion must be identical, and the Church would be 
rescued from its false position. The clergy would be 
strengthened by the accession of the best qualified to make 
current the highest religious thought of their age and to 
accommodate the claims of the old and the new: the edu- 
cated classes would overcome their estrangement and cease 
to hold aloof. The leaven of intelligence would revive the 
ancient prestige of the Church ; and the Church of England, 
“firm to its mark, not spent on other things,” might in its 
preoccupation about greater matters sink all minor differences, 
and, in a spirit of true comprehension, become a rallying-ground 
for “the religion of all good men,” and, in a more than con- 
ventional sense, approximate more closely to the ideal of the 
Catholic Church. If this is impracticable idealism, it at least 
opens up to view a more fruitful outlook than the otherwise 
dismal prospect of a Church shrivelling into a sect with 


“ Folly revived, refurbished sophistries, 
And pullulating rites externe and vain.” 


P. S. BURRELL. 
Wincurieip, Hants. 
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THE conception of the uniformity of Nature doubtless began 
when our ancestors first realised that they would suffer a 
repetition of former experience or could repeat former actions 
when their surrounding conditions were repeated. As mind 
has grown and experience has widened, so has the belief in this 
uniformity strengthened, till now it is almost recognised as an 
axiom that event follows event in orderly sequence, that Nature 
works by Uniform Laws. 

Probably some form of the axiom could be found to which 
everyone would assent. But while we may agree on the form, 
agreement will certainly end when we begin to discuss the 
meaning and extent of each term, when we define what we 
mean by Law and when we draw or refuse to draw the bound- 
aries of the Nature which works by Law. Behind the mere 
form of words are ideas which differ as widely as do our out- 
looks on the Universe and our inlooks on the human mind. In 
examining these ideas we find ourselves at once brought face 
to face with the great problem which has been discussed 


ever since man first attempted to formulate his knowledge 


and turned his thoughts to philosophy. 

I propose in this paper to give some account of the meaning 
which, as it appears to me, we must ascribe to the term 
“Physical Law,” and to enquire how far and in what sense 
Law is universal in Nature. These are no doubt very ancient 
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questions. Yet they are ever requiring restatement in the light 
of new knowledge, and our answers are ever needing revision 
as the questions change their form. [I shall try to put the 
questions as clearly as I can in the form in which they present 
themselves to the student of Physical Law. 

Scientific knowledge as embodied in laws is now generally 
recognised as being purely descriptive. The aim of science is 
to formulate in as concise a form as possible an account of how 
things happen, how event follows event. We seek to frame our 
formule so that, if we know the conditions prevailing at any 
one time, we can describe the conditions which will follow. 
We seek to frame them so that we can forecast the future. 

Our descriptions are embodied in laws, which are neither 
more nor less than statements of similarities or likenesses which 
we have observed in the happening of events. These laws are 
not fixed—are not promulgated by Nature herself. They are 
our descriptions of the likenesses which we think we observe 
when we watch her actions. They are our accounts, not hers, 
our accounts, if you like, of her ways and habits. 

A Law may fail or cease to be true, not because Nature has 
changed her ways, but because we have failed in our statement 
of likenesses, or because we learn new details with which our 
old description does not tally. 

Let us take some of the more familiar laws and see how 
they bear out the statement that they merely describe observed 
likenesses. 

The Law of Gravitation as applied to the planets asserts 
that they are all like one another in that their rate of change 
of motion towards the sun multiplied by the square of their 
distance from the sun gives the same result. Or the law in 
its most general form asserts that we can assign to each piece 
of matter a constant number, called its mass, and that the rate 
of change of velocity of any one piece A towards another piece 
B is proportional to the mass of B multiplied by the square 
of their distance apart. The different cases of gravitational 
motion of bodies towards each other are like each other, and 
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this law expresses the likeness which we find, whether we 
observe bodies in the laboratory, or out in the solar system, or 
even (we believe) among the stars unimaginable distances away. 
So far, whenever we have observed motions which do not fall 
in with this description, we have always found some other con- 
ditions present which may have masked but have not destroyed 
the likeness. 

Or take the law of interchange between heat and mechanical 
work. So far as we can observe, every such interchange is 
like every other, in that if we‘divide the work done by the heat 
produced, the quotient is the same wherever and whenever the 
observation is made, and the statement of the likeness is known 
as the law of the mechanical equivalence of heat or as the first 
law of thermodynamics. 

Again the law of constancy of chemical composition asserts, 
to take a single case, that wherever or whenever we decompose 
eighteen parts of water we obtain sixteen parts of one gas and 
two parts of another. The heavier gas obtained in any one 
case is like the heavier gas obtained in any other case in every 
quality, and we always call it oxygen. The lighter gas in any 
one case is like the lighter gas in any other case, and we always 
call it hydrogen. Any specimen of water is like any other in 
yielding these like products, and the law of constancy of com- 
position expresses the likeness. 

Now let us turn to a case in which a law fails. Boyle’s Law 
asserts that if we keep a gas at one temperature and alter its 
volume by altering its pressure it will be like itself and like all 
other gases, in that the pressure multiplied by the volume will 
be constant throughout the change. But though this law 
sufficed to describe the observations and experiments of 
physicists for nearly two hundred years after its first statement 
by Robert Boyle, yet when more exact means of measurement 
were devised it was found to be an inexact and so far an un- 
true description. A much more complicated relation has now 
been devised to express the likenesses we find in squeezing up 
different gases. It is not a change in Nature but a change in 
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our statement of what is observed, now that we can observe 
and measure more carefully. 

As our study widens, so too does our perception of like- 
nesses widen, and new physical laws are ever being formulated. 

But not only do we find new laws. We are constantly 
finding that some newly-observed process is like one already 
known, so that a new law is needless, the new observation 
falling under an old law already registered. Then we say 
that we have eaplained the newly-found process. 

We are, in fact, always seeking to shorten our descriptions 
of Nature by classifying our observations according to their 
likenesses, that is, by formulating laws, and we are always 
seeking to reduce the number of laws by explanations, that is, 
by recognising new, less obvious, likenesses. 

We may put this in another way, by saying that we are 
always trying to find typical cases to which others may be 
likened, and from this point of view our laws are statements 
of typical cases. We are always tiying to reduce the number 
of typical cases by showing that some of them are like others 
and need no separate statement. 

But this process must stop somewhere. Obviously we 
cannot go on reducing the number of typical cases till none 
are left. We must have at the least one to which all others 
may be likened, one which cannot be explained. At present, 
indeed, we have many which we cannot liken to any other. 
And when we come to a typical case unlike any other, that 
must be taken as a simple fact, simple or unique in the sense 
that it is unresolved, unlike any other. Thus we may show 
that events X Y Z are cases of, or are like events A B C, 
already known and registered. We may perhaps go further 
and show that C is like A or B, But sooner or later we are 
brought up against cases simple at least for the time being, 
and ultimately we must have something permanently simple. 
If we explain X and Y and Z by A and B and C, we cannot 
turn round and explain A and B and C by X and Y and Z, 
and then say that all is explained. That is only repeating in 
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a more subtle form the fallacy of the islanders who sought to 
make a livelihood by washing each other’s clothes. 

In seeking, then, to reduce the number of typical cases, 
some must remain which can be no further analysed, which 
remain to us simple facts. Our explanations liken other 
cases to these but do not explain, do not account for the 
simple cases themselves. These simple cases are the raw 
material, as it were, out of which the complex pattern of the 
garment of Nature is woven. 

I suppose that we may put down the list of most general 
laws or most widely prevalent likenesses somewhat as 
follows :— 

1. We can assign to every piece of matter a constant 
number denoting its mass, a number always the same, what- 
ever chemical or physical changes that piece of matter under- 
goes. ‘This is the law of constancy of matter. 

2. In any mutual action between two pieces of matter, 
the one hands on to the other, unchanged, the momentum it 
loses, so that the sum total of momentum in any direction is 
unchanged. This is the law of constancy of momentum. 
We have made some progress in formulating the laws of 
interchange of momentum between different pieces of matter 
or the forces with which they act upon each other, but the 
only case thoroughly worked out is, I think, that of gravita- 
tional force. These two laws deal with motion alone. 

3. But when we come to investigate all the other ways in 
which our senses are affected by matter, we have a third law. 
This states that we recognise several measurable qualities or 
conditions of matter which we call forms of Energy or 
Energies. Thus we have Energy of motion, Energy of -posi- 
tion, Heat, Light, and so on. We observe that when one of 
these disappears some other form appears, and in each case 
there is a fixed rate of exchange from one form to another. 
If we lose so much energy of position and heat alone appears, 
the position energy lost divided by the heat evolved is constant. 
Or if we use chemical energy to produce heat, the number of 
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heat units obtained for each unit of chemical energy lost is 
constant. If, then, we follow up any group of energies and 
note all the interchanges, we find that all the cases which we 
watch resemble each other in that, when we reckon up the sum 
total in terms of any one form as standard, that sum total is 
constant. It is somewhat like the constancy of the sum of 
money in the possession of the man at the change-giving 
counter at an exhibition or a theatre. He may change pence 
for shillings, silver for gold, gold for notes. Yet if he does his 
work accurately, the sum total reckoned in, say, shillings will 
always be the same, though at one time it may all be pence 
and shillings, at another all gold and notes. This is the law 
of constancy of energy. 

4. We have a group of laws expressing the conditions 
under which the interchanges or transformations of Energy 
take place, and stating the amounts which will be transformed 
under given conditions. These laws form the latest born of 
the physical sciences, the science still often called Thermo- 
dynamics, the name of its childhood. But it is rapidly attain- 
ing maturity and strength, and is coming to be called by the 
more dignified name of Energetics. 

Under these laws and groups of laws we can arrange all our 
knowledge of the actions and processes going on in the world 
of non-living matter. The laws describe what is evident to 
our senses—what we see, hear, feel, touch. They state how 
sensible event follows sensible event, and assuming that the 
future will be like the past, they enable us, at least to some 
small extent, to foretell the future. They embody our list of 
typical cases. 

But we are not content with what we see, hear, feel and 
touch, with likenesses which can be verified by our senses. 
We are always trying to reduce our list of typical or simple 
cases by imagining likenesses which we cannot directly per- 
ceive—in other words, by framing hypotheses as to the con- 
stitution of things, beyond the reach of direct verification by 
our senses. 
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The most conspicuous of these hypotheses is the atomic 
hypothesis of the constitution of matter. We imagine that 
bodies, however continuous they appear to our sense of sight 
or to our touch, are really made up of small particles called 
atoms, with separating interspaces. The mutual actions of 
these atoms across the separating spaces are supposed to be 
like the mutual actions which we observe between big, evident 
masses. 

If we believed that a piece of matter is as continuous as it 
seems to the eye, we should have to suppose that contraction 
and expansion are simple facts, facts unlike any others. This 
supposition was characterised by Principal Sir Arthur Riicker, 
in his British Association Address at Glasgow, as unintelligible 
and absurd in that it leaves expansion and contraction unex- 
plained. This appears to me to be carrying the passion for 
explanation to excess. To say that any simple fact, any fact 
which so far stands by itself and is unlike others, must have 
hidden likenesses, must be explicable, and that the contrary is 
absurd, is an a priori mode of dealing with Nature which she 
may at any time resent and refute by bringing our so-called 
explanations to nought. 

But still Sir Arthur Riicker’s statement well illustrates our 
unwillingness to be brought face to face with the simple and 
ultimate type, and I have no doubt that the atomic hypothesis 
was first imagined to escape the necessity of taking the expan- 
sion and contraction of solid and liquid matter as simple, inex- 
plicable, ultimate facts. Were matter continuous, they would 
have to be so taken. But imagine that matter consists of a 
group of separated atoms, and contraction is merely a drawing 
together of the members of the group, expansion is merely a 
separating out. We have explained them by likening them to 
what we observe every day in a crowd of men or a flock of 
birds. 

Further, we know that matter in thin films or in fine 
streams does not behave like matter in bulk. New properties 
are observed which are not to be accounted for by the reduc- 
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likenesses. 


supposed to be only a transfer of motion from big masses to 
little atoms, and so heat was explained as a mode of motion. 
When the atoms clashed together in this motion, they were 
made to vibrate and send out waves, and so light was explained 
in some degree by being likened to the waves sent out by 
jangled bells. 

One form of energy after another has thus been reduced to 
energy of motion, or energy of separation of the atoms, and so 
has been likened to the observed energy of motion, or energy 
of separation of big masses. 

The chemist, above all, has made use of the hypothesis to 
explain chemical energy as energy of separation of the atoms, 
so likening it to the energy of separation of a planet from the 
sun. Imagining some eighty or a hundred different types of 
atom, he has sought to explain chemical facts by the configura- 
tions and mutual actions of groups of these elementary types. 
He has likened chemical compounds to solar and stellar 


systems. 


Many chemical and physical facts long ago suggested the 
idea that we may go still further in our explanations by sup- 


tion of the old properties in proportion to the scale of reduction. 
If the structure is atomic, we can imagine how these new 
properties will come in when the films or streams are but a 
few atoms thick. If matter is continuous, we have as yet no 
kind of explanation of such properties. 

But the hypothesis is, of course, extended far beyond its 
use to explain these mechanical phenomena. Long before the 
law of constancy of energy was put into exact form, the 
observed interchanges of energies had led to the idea that some 
of the observed forms might differ from each other only in their 
effects on our senses. The differences were thought to be in 
us and not in Nature. If we could only sharpen our powers of 
observation, magnify our scale of vision, and make our percep- 
tion of time more minute, the differences in kind would vanish. 
Here the atomic hypothesis came in to provide explanations or 
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posing that the atoms are themselves built up of still smaller 
bits of matter, or corpuscles, all like one another. This idea 
has been brought very much to the front by recent electrical 
researches consequent on the discovery of the Réntgen radia- 
tion, and now Professor J. J. Thomson is teaching us that one 
atom differs from another merely in the number and grouping 
of the finer “‘ corpuscles” of which each is composed. At the 
present time, then, the aim of the atomic hypothesis is to show 
that we need assume only one type of matter, the corpuscle, and 
give it only one type of action on its fellows, and that we may 
then explain all the phenomena of physics by the grouping, 
motions, and mutual actions of these primordial bits of matter. 

Thus physics would be a sort of microcosmic astronomy. 
In place of the telescope we should need a microscope a million 
times more powerful than any yet made. Instead of a seconds 
clock, we should need a timekeeper making billions of beats 
per second. Instead of an astronomer, we should need a being 
to watch the corpuscles to whom a second seemed a million 
years. 

The celestial astronomer finds that if he knows the masses, 
positions and velocities of the heavenly bodies at any instant, 
and if he watches them long enough to measure the variation 
of their mutual action as their distance varies, he can then retire 
to his calculating room, and not only describe their positions in 
the past but also prepare a “ Nautical Almanac” foretelling 
their positions in the future. Similarly, the atomic astronomer 
believes that if he knew the masses, positions and motions of the 
atoms or corpuscles at any instant, and that if, further, he 
knew the change of mutual action with change of distance apart, 
he too could prepare an atomic “ Nautical Almanac.” Not only 
could he give an account of the universe in the past, but he 
could reach forward into the future. 

As Laplace put it in his celebrated idea of the Perfect 
Calculator (Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. p. 41): 

“An intelligence who for a given instant should be acquainted 
with all the forces by which nature is animated, and with the 
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several positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his 
intellect were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, 
would include in one and the same formula the movements 
of the largest body in the universe and those of the lightest 
atom. Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well 
as the past would be present to his eyes.” 

But let us consider what must be the actual method of the 
Laplacean calculator when dealing with atoms and corpuscles 
and those data which are altogether beyond the range of our 
senses. First he will take the data in the form given by his 
senses, the positions, motions, actions and conditions as to light, 
heat, electricity and so forth, of the visible or otherwise sensible 
bodies in his universe. But these bodies are far too large for 
his atomic calculating machine. Then he must grind up all his 
data to powder of atomic or even corpuscular fineness to suit 
the calculating machine. This powder he will put into the 
machine. He will turn the handle and extract the product. 
But it is still in atomic form, and so is useless as far as telling 
him what his senses will perceive. He must build up the atoms 
once more into gross matter, translate the atomic energy into 
the recognised forms which affect our senses, before he can 
verify his results by sight, or feel or touch. Our senses know 
nothing of molecules, atoms or corpuscles, of heat as a mode 
of atomic motion, of waves of light spreading out from clashing 
molecules. We want to know what hotness we shall feel, what 
colour we shall see, what matter we shall touch. 

And so we see that the ultra-sensible atomic hypothesis is 
but an imagined bridge to connect one set of sensible events 
with another. We cansee kinetic energy. When it disappears 
against friction we can feel the heat which takes its place. We 
connect the two by imagining the atoms which take up the 
disappearing motion. 

There is a growing school of physicists who claim that the 
trend of science is to do away with such hypothetical bridges, 
who regard atoms and molecules as needless suppositions. Or 


at most they regard the hypotheses as merely eer” pana 
Vo. I.—No. 4. 
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structures which may perhaps have done good service in their 
time. Now, they say, we should seek to describe the sensible 
in terms of the sensible only, we should investigate the laws of 
the transformation of energy as we actually see it going on, and 
we should refrain from introducing atoms and the like imagined 
things whose existence we can never directly verify. 

I have no doubt whatever that our ultimate aim must be 
to describe the sensible in terms of the sensible. But I see, 
too, what gulfs there still are separating one part of our 
knowledge from another, and I see no harm in throwing 
temporary bridges of hypothesis across these gulfs to connect 
what would otherwise be detached regions. They allow us to 
pass to and fro with ease, and have been and are of enormous 
help to us in our exploration of Nature. But we must bear in 
mind that we may have many types of connecting bridge, 
many forms of hypothesis, all perhaps equally serviceable. All 
perhaps to be broken down and abandoned when we have 
filled in the gulf which they crossed, and have made firm road- 
ways built of sensible fact. 

Whether, however, we accept the creed of the atomic 
philosopher, or whether we agree with the disciples of this 
newer school, the school of Energetics, the main aim of science 
is the same, to obtain a description of Nature as concise as 
possible by classifying all observed likenesses. Here we must 
distinguish between the method of science—that of classifying 
likenesses—and the result which has followed that method in its 
application to physics—viz., the reduction of phenomena to 
typical cases whose actions we can describe. It is this result 
which enables us to forecast, on the assumption that the typical 
cases will remain like themselves, in the future as in the past. 
Wherever, in what at any rate for the present we may call life- 
less matter, this method has been applied it has led to similar 
results, and the wider and more complete our knowledge has 
become, the more possible has it been to foretell the future 
from the past. Now the question rises whether the results will 
still be the same when the method is applied to all Nature, 
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living as well as non-living, whether it will still give us typical 
cases of known behaviour when applied to the affairs of life 
and mind, and whether prediction will be just as possible here 
as in the motions and actions of non-living matter. 

In stating this problem it does not signify whether we use 
the language of the atomic hypothesis or whether we state it 
in terms which could be used by the newer school who will 
have no dealings with atoms. The problem is just the same 
from either point of view. I shall state it, therefore, in the 
more familiar language of the atomic hypothesis. 

Let us suppose that the Laplacean calculator has been 
found, and that he has been set to work. He has studied, 
we will say, all the atoms, and knows all their mutual actions. 
In his laboratory he has found exactly how hydrogen, carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen and the rest, behave. He has found the 
conditions under which they group together to form com- 
pounds, he has learned the shapes of the atomic groups, and 
he knows under what conditions they will fly apart to form 
new groups. Suppose that he watches certain groups, and 
that then from their positions and surroundings he calculates 
their future course. Now let him watch that course. He 
finds that they enter certain plants and help to build them up. 
Later they are taken in by some animal, and later still they 
are taken into the system of a man, and ultimately they find 
their way to his brain. Would Laplace’s calculator find all 
his predictions verified as his atoms came in contact with 
living matter and were themselves concerned with life? 
Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he be 
able to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions 
on the similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his 
generals? Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo 
as surely as the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun? 
Is man, in fact, from the physical point of view, a group of 
atoms, each of which behaves as it would with the same 
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neighbours were it part of a non-living system? Leaving out 
of account thought and feeling, which obviously do not come 
within the range of observation of the physicist as physicist, 
can a man’s motions and actions all be classed under the 
general laws which sum up our knowledge of the matter of 
which he is made, when those laws are formulated from the 
study of non-living matter? Are the typical cases the same ? 
Could the calculator write, even before Napoleon’s birth, a 
complete physical biography of him from the first to the very 
last phase, stating where he would go, how he would move, 
what energy he would emit in the form of sound or reflect 
in the form of light? Could he say how these energies would 
affect the motions of his surroundings? It may, by the way, 
be admitted that such a history would make very poor 
reading. 

But let us now ask ourselves another question. Suppose 
our calculator not only great as a physicist and mathematician, 
but equally great as a psychologist and moralist. Could he 
write down in parallel columns a double account of his 
Napoleon, in the one column a history of him regarded as a 
group of atoms, in the other a biography of him, setting forth 
an account of his thoughts and feelings, his intentions and 
will? And assuming that he could, would he find correspon- 
dences in the two columns, such a thought corresponding to 
such a set of molecular groupings, such a volition to such a 
set of molecular motions? Would he find the correspondence 
so complete that he could at any time fill in a gap on what 
we will call the psychical side from his complete knowledge 
of the physical side ? 

Or confining himself to psychology, would he find that 
mental condition followed mental condition according to laws 
which he could formulate? Would he be able to make a list 
of typical cases of mental conditions of which he could state 
the consequents, so that, resolving Napoleon’s mind into these 
conditions, he could foretell how he would feel and think, as 
well as act? 
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If so, he could proceed along either line, the physical or 
the psychical, and he might use his psychical knowledge to 
fill in gaps on the physical side. 

We have some suggestion of the Laplacean calculator in 
our great physicists, some suggestion of the perfect psychical 
calculator in our great mental philosophers. But we have 
hardly any suggestion as yet of the combined perfect physicist 
and perfect psychologist who could point out the correspon- 
dences between the two sets of conditions, physical and 
psychical. Our knowledge of such correspondences as may 
exist is hardly more than beginning. Some progress has been 
made in showing physical conditions corresponding to disease, 
when the mind is disordered, when life is impaired, when decay 
and return to non-living matter are in progress. The path- 
ologist can tell us something of the morbid conditions of the 
tissues corresponding to pain, he can show that degeneration 
of the brain corresponds to idiotcy, that intrusion of foreign 
non-living matter ends in death. But of the physical corre- 
spondences to vigorous life, and thought, and will, he can only 
give the most general and vague account. 

Is this ignorance to be set down to want of experience, and 
to want of proper means of investigation, ignorance which 
we may naturally expect in the infancy of a science? Or may 
it not rather be ascribed to the non-existence of the corre- 
spondences? May not our knowledge and ignorance just 
correspond to the facts, knowledge where life is ceasing and 
is giving place to ordinary physical actions, ignorance where 
life is in full sway and the actions are different in kind from 
those studied in non-living matter ? 

I believe that the latter is the true view, and it appears to 
me that its truth is borne out by the want of analogies 
between mental conditions and physical conditions, analogies 
which we should expect to find were there complete corre- 
spondence between the two. 

At first sight there may appear to be analogies. We may, 


for instance, think it possible to connect desire with physical 
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attraction, dislike with physical repulsion. But only at first 
sight. When closely examined the analogy breaks down. 
For the physical law states that if A attracts B, B equally 
attracts A, whereas everyone knows that while A may like 
B, and seek his company, B may be unutterably bored by A, 
and seek every means to avoid his company. 

Or note how utterly without analogy in the physical 
universe is admiration for the good, hatred for the bad. It 
is true that we frequently describe qualities of physical objects 
as good or bad; but this very mode of description proves the 
point, for when we examine the meaning, we find that the 
good is serviceable to the describer, the bad unserviceable: 
the good falling in with his wish or purpose, the bad running 
counter to it. When we speak of a good conductor of 
electricity or a bad reflector of light, it is not the physical 
quality at all, but the adaptability to the desires of the user 
which we are connoting by the terms. To speak of a praise- 
worthy molecule or a wicked wave would be utterly 
ridiculous. 

Then observe how different is the relation of past and 
present and future in the two cases. In physical phenomena 
we deduce the future from the past. The present and future 
are, as it were, pushed into being by the past. But on the 
mental side the present is drawn into being by the future. 
Indeed, we might almost distinguish the living being from the 
non-living system by saying that while the latter lives on and 
by its past, the former lives by trying to realise its future. 

And above all the choice of action which is implied in our 
attempt to realise an imagined future has no correspondent, no 
analogy whatever in physical actions. Our sense of responsibility 
when that choice is made is utterly unlike anything in the 
physical world. 

An attempt is made to save the situation, to liken choice 
to physical action, by saying that our acts are determined 
by motives, that deliberation is but the competition of all 
the motives operating, and that ultimately we yield to the 
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strongest as certainly as a body moves under the strongest 
force. Our will is like a feather fluttering through the air, 
swayed hither and thither by successive puffs, and finally 
borne off by the strongest current. Perhaps it is worth while 
pointing out that even with this idea of motives the analogy 
fails. A body does not yield to the strongest force. It moves 
in the direction of the resultant of all the forces from the 
greatest to the least, every one counting and having its full 
effect. The will finally takes one course with one aim and the 
motives prompting to other courses all drop out of action. 

But there is yet a greater contrast between physical action 
and mental action. In a physical system we can make 
previous observations and experiments, assign quantitative 
values to the different conditions, and foretell the resulting 
motion from their combination. In the mind we have no 
method of measuring motives. We can only judge, after 
deliberation has resulted in action, which motive was the 
strongest by assigning strength to that which prevailed. We 
can, if we like, assign unit value to this and zero to all the 
rest which have failed to act, but there is no kind of physical 
measurement. 

I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and 
of responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical, 
unless it be indeed that we are still more certain of the power 
of choice and of the responsibility of someone else who does 
us what we regard as an intentional injury. We are certain, 
all of us, in everyday life, that this power of choice exists, 
whatever conclusion we may come to in the quiet of our 
studies. It appears to me equally certain that there is no 
correspondence yet made out between the power of choice 
and any physical action, and there does not seem any likeli- 
hood that a correspondence ever will be made out. The 
freedom of choice, then, is unlike anything else in Nature, it 
is a simple fact. 

Holding this view, I am bound to repudiate the physical 
account of Nature when it claims to be a complete account. I 
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am bound to deny that the Laplacean calculator can be 
successful when he takes man and the mind of man into his 
calculations. 

It is not that the scientific method is inapplicable or that it 
fails. It is still the method. We must still classify according 
to likenesses, whether we are dealing with physical or with 
psychical, though the results are different in the two cases. In 
physics we seek to reduce phenomena to a few simple types, 
of which we know and can foretell the actions. If we adopt 
the corpuscular hypothesis, we seek to reduce to one single type 
and its assumed action. But in mind we are, I believe, in 
each individual life brought up against an individual type 
which we can no further resolve. Instead of the single cor- 
puscle, or the eighty or one hundred atoms of the chemist, we 
have as many types as there are conscious beings—perhaps as 
many as there are living beings of any kind. If, further, we 
accept our own mental experience, we must grant that we do 
not and cannot know the conditions and actions of these in- 
numerable simple types. Every time an intention is formed 
in the mind and a deliberate choice is made, we have an event 
unlike any previous event. Freedom of will is a simple fact, 
unlike anything else, inexplicable. 

In our search for likenesses we are brought face to face 
with unlikenesses, and it is just as much a duty of science to 
recognise these unlikenesses as to catalogue the likenesses. 

While, then, the scientific method still applies in the 
psychical region, in so far as it consists in classing together 
likenesses and in recognising and separating unlikenesses, the 
material dealt with is utterly different from that in the physical 
region, in that no similar quantitative measurement can be 
made and no explanation in the sense of complete reduction to 
types of known behaviour appears possible. If we explain our 
actions by purpose we use the word “explain” in a sense 
different from that which it has in physics, where we describe 
the present in terms of the past, rather than in terms of a 
hoped-for future. 
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We must recognise that this view of life will bring us into 
conflict with the fundamental laws of non-living matter. Un- 
doubtedly, will results in physical motion. To his fellows a 
man is a portion of matter which can only act on them, so far 
as we know, through their senses. How, then, do the physical 
actions going on in him differ from the physical actions going 
on in non-living matter ? 

It has often been pointed out that the will may act as a 
guiding power changing the direction of motion of the atoms 
and molecules in the brain, and we can imagine such a guiding 
power without having to modify our ideas of the constancy of 
matter or the constancy of motion, or even the constancy of 
energy. We may suppose, for example, that two molecules 
are making straight for each other in the brain and that the 
will in some way introduces a constraint which pushes them 
always at right angles to their direction of motion. So they 
may be guided to glide past each other instead of clashing to- 
gether. This constraint will not change the mass, and we can 
imagine it so put in that it introduces equal and opposite 
momenta and so does not affect the total motion. The change 
of direction implies a slight change of spin, which may be com- 
pensated for by a slight opposite spin put on the rest of the 
body. The energy will not be changed, since a merely deflect- 
ing force does no work. But the interposition of the guiding 
power does affect the transformation of energy; instead of the 
clash which the physicist would foretell there would be a new 
configuration as the molecules glided past each other in their 
new directions. The resulting transformation would not fall 
in with those formulated in the science of energetics. To bring 
in the Laplacean calculator once more before we banish him to 
the realm of impossibilities. If he is watching the dance of 
atoms in the brain, he will see every now and then changes of 
direction of motion, not calculated in his system of transforma- 
tions of energy, not provided for in his forecast. 

I do not lay any great stress on this conception of the 
physical action of the will as a guiding power, which does not 
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alter the sum total of energy but only alters its transformations. 
Still the laws of constancy of matter, motion and energy do 
appear to be more fundamental than those of the transforma- 
tion of energy. For while the former will hold whether we 
go forward or backward in time, the latter are essentially affairs 
of time, they take time to be effected, and if time could be re- 
versed, or if all the motions in the universe could be suddenly 
reversed, all the transformations would be reversed, and some, 
at least, of the laws would, I think, require restatement. But 
it may be said that after all this is only an attempt to evade 
the point at issue by saying that some physical actions are not 
so certain or so constant as the rest. It is better to face the 
situation boldly and claim for our mental experience as great 
certainty as that which the physicist claims for his experience in 
the outside world. If our mental experience convinces us that 
we have freedom of choice, we are obliged to believe that in 
mind there is territory which the physicist can never annex. 
Some of his laws may still hold good, but somewhere or other 
his scheme must cease to give a true account. 


J. H. POYNTING. 
BrirMINGHAM. 





PRESSING NEEDS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY. 


Rev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 


WE stand at a turning-point in the road to the full historical 
truth respecting the Bible, and progress depends on our 
recognition of this fact. It is with pain that I gather from 
the language of many scholarly reviewers of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica that they are wedded to the old critical methods, and 
that their highest aspiration as students of the Old Testament 
is to carry on the work of the older generation, only perhaps 
giving more weight to the results of Assyriological and 
Egyptological research, and to the later apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic Jewish literature. I have tried to do them justice ; 
loyalty is everywhere deserving of sincere respect. But 
nothing that they have said has as yet convinced me that 
their point of view is the right one, and none of them can 
reasonably censure me because I desiderate on their part a very 
much fuller study of the facts of the case. The polemical 
spirit is uncongenial to me, and I will not turn aside to examine 
their statements. I have no wish to answer either Professor 
Peake, or any other reviewer,’ save by still applying new 
methods as well as old to problems which, if treated at all 
by former scholars, have been treated inadequately, and by 
using my results in constructive work, which will at any rate, 
I hope, deserve mature consideration. Life, however, is too 
uncertain for me to wait till my programme shall have been 
1 See, however, the New Liberal Review for December 1902. 
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realised. I cannot evade the duty of giving some preliminary 
sketch of my point of view, and communicating both to 
scholars and to the lay public something that may help them, 
not only to sympathise in some degree with me, but also to 
prepare for a possible change in their own point of view. In 
so doing, I may perhaps, to adopt a phrase which Mr Peake, 
in no unkindly spirit, once applied to me, commit a tactical 
mistake. But in the long run I do not think that this will 
prove so, and in any case I think that anyone who has the 
vocation of a seeker after fresh truth is bound to dare bravely. 
He must not either conceal or weaken his results, to please 
either his friends or his foes. Compromise, so legitimate in 
the sphere of practical politics, is not permissible in historical 
investigations into the form, meaning, and origin of the 
Scriptures. 

A recent lay writer has well expressed all that I could wish 
to say on this head, with a lucidity and candour against which 
there is no appeal. I refer to a notice of a work on New 
Testament criticism, to which various scholarly lecturers have 
contributed, and which is prefaced by Canon Hensley Henson." 
In his preparatory note the latter writer tells us that “the 
condition of sound interpretation of Scripture is honest and 
thorough criticism,” but he qualifies this by the statement that 
“criticism must not be allowed to take an esoteric character, 
but, at all hazards, must be held closely to the current teach- 
ing of the church.” On this the literary critic of the Monthly 
Review (for December 1902) makes the following remark :— 
«‘ What is meant by the next sentence, ‘criticism must not be 
allowed, etc.? Criticism, if it is to be ‘honest and thorough,’ 
cannot be ‘held closely to’ anything but its own methods, 
and has nothing to do with ‘current teaching.” We presume 
that what is meant is that critics who approach the subject 
from outside must not be allowed to ignore Christian 
tradition and ecclesiastical history. Criticism and ‘the 


1 Criticism of the New Testament (1902). See Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1903, 
pp. 412-414. 
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current teaching of the church’ are to throw light on each 
other, keeping clear of the eccentricities of the Tiibingen 
school, of Renan, Strauss, and other dogmatisers, which have 
retarded the growth of a sober estimate of evidences, no less 
than the desperate efforts of orthodox writers to prove the 
finality of the old learning.” 

The moderate language of the Monthly Reviewer is more to 
my own taste than the sharp rebuke which would doubtless 
have been administered by a writer in (say) the Lzterarisches 
Centralblatt or the Deutsche Rundschau. Criticism of the 
ancient literature of Judaism and Christianity cannot, without 
injury to truth, either hold itself, or be held by non-experts, to 
anything but its own methods, nor has it anything to do with 
“current teaching.” It will not, of course, “ignore Christian 
(or Jewish) tradition,” for a part of its office is to explain the 
historical appearance of that very tradition, which, it is quite 
conceivable, may not always be in accordance with the average 
church teaching of the period. To “current teaching” it has 
only a secondary relation; and if Canon Henson means that 
it has to look for “light” to this “current teaching,” and so 
to keep itself in a different circle of thought from “ Renan, 
Strauss, and other dogmatisers,” it is a friendly critic’s duty 
to point out that the implied restriction deprives the generous 
words of the opening statement of all their value. Whether 
F. C. Baur was or was not “eccentric”: will be determined 
by the history of criticism. Whether sobriety is a better 
quality in a critic than that radicalism which is but another 
name for thoroughness and resourcefulness, will also be 
decided by facts at a later stage of investigation. And 
whether a Biblical critic is self-condemned by assuming that 
criticism is not an end in itself, but must have, and ought to 
have, theological consequences, will not be proved until 
English theology has become thoroughly insular, and the 
English Church has definitely disowned all liberal aspirations. 

A timid criticism, therefore, which asks at every step, 
“ How will this result be received by the current orthodoxy ?” 
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is in urgent need of apology. Radical (z.e. thorough) criticism, 
on the other hand, has no apology to make, for its adherents re- 
cognise themselves to be bound “by the everlasting law of 
honour to face fearlessly every problem that can fairly be pre- 
sented to it.” Can we venture to say that critics as a body, even 
when dealing with the Old Testament, do fearlessly face Biblical 
problems? ‘Take up our Hebrew lexicons, our commentaries, 
our critical introductions, our histories of the people of Israel, 
and how many are the queries we have to put in the margin— 
how few comparatively are the conclusions there expressed 
which can unhesitatingly be accepted! A beginning has no 
doubt been made in the reconstruction of the Old Testament 
group of subjects. The text-books which are written to-day 
are both more accurate and critically more progressive than 
those of yesterday ; but taking an average, the improvement in 
critical insight is comparatively slight. To read these learned 
books is a mixed pleasure, because the critical statements in 
them require constant examination. And hence, great as the 
demand for improved aids to study may be, I think that time 
would be gained if we were to stop writing for the various 
series of text-books, and to devote ourselves to a testing of the 
basis of the new critical tradition which our text-books repre- 
sent. Should any younger scholar listen to this appeal, I 
would beg him to consider further that much that traditional- 
ists of the new school pronounce incredible may nevertheless 
be true, and may only appear incredible because of antecedent 
educational prejudice. 

There are two specially serious omissions in our older 
commentaries: the first is that of a sufficient command of 
Assyriological and Egyptological material bearing on Israel- 
itish literature ; and the second, that of a sufficiently keen and 
methodical textual criticism. It is no doubt by this time 
a commonplace to say that much light is thrown on the Old 
Testament by Assyria and by Egypt. But it is not yet a 
commonplace to say that we have to read the Assyrian records 
(which are by far the most important) in the spirit as well as 
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in the letter, so as to understand the state of mind and of 
society which they represent, and that we have also to apply 
a keen criticism not only to the Hebrew but also even to the 
Assyrian documents. This demand does not, of course, imply 
that there is a uniform analogy between the circumstances, 
historical, social, literary and religious, of Assyria and those 
of Israelitish Canaan, but it does imply that the latter country 
was within the sphere of influence of the former, and that this 
influence was so deep and pervasive that traces of it could not 
but be manifest in many parts of the Israelitish history and 
literature. 

Now, can we venture to say that British or even German 
Old Testament scholars have adequately recognised this press- 
ing requirement? In our answer it is desirable to avoid 
exaggeration. If we were to be guided by the Journal of 
Theological Studies, which professes to represent the older 
English universities, I fear that our verdict would not be very 
satisfactory. It is well known, however, that there are a few 
British scholars who have proved by publications the keenness 
of their interest in the Assyriological side of Old Testament 
study, and perhaps I may add, of their desire to use the new 
material critically. In Germany, too, a great improvement 
is now becoming visible in some of the learned works which 
issue from the press on the Old Testament, and this would 
probably be still more evident but for the extremely varied 
contents of a conventionally complete commentary. Gunkel, 
in his recent work on Genesis, has set a good example in 
emphasising that which he rightly considers the principal thing, 
viz., the meaning, and especially the religious meaning, of the 
narratives of Genesis. And this will be still easier both for 
him and for others in the future if it should become possible 
for commentators to refer to complementary works in which 
subordinate points in the Old Testament literature are treated 
on an adequate scale and with use of the most critical methods. 
At present, however, all that we can demand is that some 
practical recognition should be given to the pressing require- 
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ment just mentioned, 7.e. that in handbooks, and especially 
commentaries, the new Assyrian and Egyptian material should 
at least to some extent be critically used; and that in special 
investigations what is unavoidably left incomplete should be 
filled up on the basis of a thorough study of (at any rate) 
translated Assyrian texts, and with the co-operation, so far as is 
requisite, of Assyriologists. 

The author of an article in the Archives for the Science of 
Religion: takes a more optimistic view of the actual state of 
things in Germany. He says, “The science which has to do 
with the Old Testament is as far from standing in an excep- 
tional relation to the other sciences as its mother, Theology, and 
is thankful for any stimulus offered to it from outside. ... It 
also owes much to Egyptologists and Assyriologists. That 
which has been offered to it, this science has willingly received 
and tested; and so far as it regards it as fit for use and as 
correct, has allowed a determining influence on its own investi- 
gations. The work of testing this material, with a view to 
finding out how far investigations and results belonging to other 
branches of science may correct its own conclusions, it has 
never resigned to others. For indeed the Old Testament 
belongs in the first instance to this science, and not to Arabic, 
or Egyptian, or Assyrian scholars.” 

I fear I must confess that, considering the lightheartedness 
with which, till quite lately, the average German commentator 
was wont to refer to Schrader’s useful collection of Assyrio- 
logical notes on passages in the Old Testament, I find it 
difficult to endorse this statement altogether. I think that it 
is much too soon, on the ground (I suppose) of the study 
which some German scholars have given to the collection of 
transliterated and translated Babylonian and Assyrian texts 
known as the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, to speak of the 
Wissenschaft of the Old Testament as having deliberately tested 


1 «Die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die keilinschriftliche Forschung,” 
by Dr Aug. Freiherr von Gall, in the Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, vol. v. 
pp. 289-339. 
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and, so far as was right, allowed a determining influence to 
Assyriological data. And even Dr von Gall, who would not 
have written this article unless he had himself made a dis- 
criminating use of Assyriology, does not appear to me to have 
read the writings of Assyriologists, or of those Hebraists who 
have co-operated most with Assyriologists, with a thoroughly 
open mind. A suspicion of this comes upon me when I find 
him stating, in agreement with Wellhausen and Stade, that the 
narrative in Genesis i. is the product of “ the religious reflection 
of a cultured Jew who lived in the Exile period.” And when 
this same writer frankly states the opinion that “in 1895 
Gunkel was put in fetters by the Assyriologist Zimmern, as his 
Schipfung und Chaos clearly shows,” I become fully conscious 
that in spite of Dr von Gall’s welcome to Assyriology, he is 
not in the same company in which I at least, not less than 
Professor Gunkel, find myself. 

Had I space enough, I might easily justify the opinion 
that German Old Testament critics as a rule are not as much 
at home in Assyriology as the progress of our study requires. 
That there are some notable exceptions may once more be 
cordially admitted. But, not to refer to some of the more 
recent commentaries, I may at least remark with surprise on 
the flood of pamphlets and articles of professorial origin 
produced by a mere popular lecture of Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, called Babel und Bibel (1902).. It is my hope to 
return to this subject in connection with Winckler’s views and 
my own on another occasion. But what I have to mention 
now is so grave and far-reaching that all my remaining space 
must be devoted to it. 

I ventured to say just now that a second serious omission 
in our older commentaries was that of a sufficiently keen and 
methodical textual criticism. Without denying the merits 
of Klostermann, Wellhausen, Cornill, Perles, T. K. Abbott, 
C. J. Ball, and (among others) the self-denying editor of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament (Professor Paul Haupt), 


I cannot help saying that the scholar who combines the 
Vor. I.—No. 4. 49 
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clearest consciousness of the corruption of the traditional text 
with the greatest energy in dealing with it is an Assyriologist. 
Scholars will at once guess whom I refer to—Dr Hugo 
Winckler, in his various works from the Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen (1892) onwards. I am of opinion that Dr 
Winckler has a specially keen eye for neglected textual 
problems, and that the only way for his many opponents to 
refute him would be to solve the same problems better. 
Among these opponents I do not reckon myself, but I must 
admit that his textual criticism is not all that could be wished 
—that he has not a full command of the old methods, and that 
he is not yet feeling his way towards new ones. And what I 
have to say now, after much thought and prolonged investi- 
gation, is, that until the text of the Old Testament has been 
carefully revised, with the help of new methods as well as old, 
it is but little comparatively that either a critical Assyriologist 
or an Assyriological critic can do for the explanation of that 
precious though fragmentary literature. 

The necessity of method in the criticism of the traditional 
text is now very generally admitted. It is true, many purely 
conjectural emendations are still made, but only as a last re- 
source, when in the opinion of the critics the existing methods 
have been altogether baffled. To counterbalance this in some 
degree, there are the cases in which the methods employed by 
Lagarde, Wellhausen, and others have been conspicuously 
successful. Certainly those who plead for the application of 
newer methods do not undervalue, or themselves cease to 
employ, the old familiar ones, chief among which is the critical 
use of the versions. But they hold that there are many more 
cases in which these methods are either inapplicable, or lead to 
highly artificial and unsatisfying results. In my own judg- 
ment the only way to escape from a deadlock is to study the 
recurrent types of corruption in the received Hebrew text, and 
in that presupposed by the Septuagint, and the habits of the 
ancient editors in their manipulation of corrupt words, and so to 
be guided quite simply and naturally to new methods; and (2) 
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to allow ourselves to receive suggestions in the application of 
our new methods from the theory that the peoples by which 
the Israelites as known to us were most directly influenced 
were those of the North Arabian borderland—peoples called 
(as textual criticism can show us), in the Old Testament at any 
rate, by the names Misrim, Aram or Jerahmeel, Cush or Cushan, 
and Asshur or Ashhur.! The course here indicated could not 
have been taken at an earlier period. It is only on the ground 
of corruptions already treated by previous workers that we could 
ever have begun to detect types of corruption, and it is only 
Winckler’s unrefuted theory that there was not only a North 
Syrian but also a North Arabian region called Musri, and of 
his discovery in 1893” of the name Misrim (the North Arabian 
Musri) in a limited number of Old Testament passages, soon 
increased by himself and by the present writer,’ which could 
have given us as great a sense of security in our textual work 
as we may now, if we will, enjoy. 

To write a handbook on the art of applying the new methods 
would at the present moment be impossible; it is only in the 
Seminar that such instruction could be attempted. For the 
public and scholars in general it will be necessary to wait till 
several books of the Old Testament have been revised with 
some thoroughness from an advanced point of view, for only 
then will each student be enabled to collect for himself ex- 
amples enough of the different types of textual corruption, 
and of the corresponding types of correction. It is such a 


1 The key to the passages containing these names has been used most 
abundantly by myself. But the example was set, so far as Misrim and Cush 
are concerned, by Dr H. Winckler, and for the “South Palestinian” Asshur by 
Hommel (Ancient Hebrew Tradition, pp. 239-246). Professor Hommel’s later 
suggestions of references to Mosar, Késh, and Ashur (Auwfsiitze, iii. 1, pp. 277 ff.) 
appeared subsequently to my own investigations, and the same may be said of 
Dr Winckler’s later suggestions as to Musri and Kash. My own field of work 
is necessarily wider. 

2«Das nordarabische Land Musri,” in Altorientalische Forschungen, first 
series, vol. i. pp. 25 ff. 

8 See Winckler, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1898, part iv. 
(sometimes referred to as Musri II.), and Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, art. 
“ Mizraim ” (published in 1902, but written long before). 
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revision that, in the interests of progress and to avoid wasting 
our energy, I venture to recommend. Professor Kittel has 
lately, with much learning and judgment, argued for “the 
necessity and possibility of a new edition of the Hebrew 
Bible” ;' his object is to recover as far as possible the Hebrew 
text in general use about 300 B.c. Certainly this would 
be very useful and interesting, but I maintain that there 
is something far more pressing and important, viz., to go 
behind the traditional Hebrew text (whether the Massoretic, 
or that of Aquila, or that of which we have a specimen in 
Mr W.F. Nash’s unique Hebrew papyrus,’ or that used for the 
Septuagint), and recover, so far as may be, the original. That 
this is a practical object will most probably be denied by 
the majority, but without their having given a sufficiently 
thorough study to the phenomena of the text. Even critics 
who are regarded as progressive will probably say that 
Lagarde and Wellhausen have marked out the lines on 
which alone we can advance, and will supplement this by an 
exhortation to concentrate energy on critical editions of the 
versions, especially the Septuagint.’ But the truth is that 
the value of the textual work of Lagarde and Wellhausen has 
been vastly overrated. Sometimes indeed these critics have 
been successful, but I fear much less frequently than their too 
loyal disciples have supposed. That some of their corrections 
have met with considerable approval proves little. If you 
laboriously train young scholars in the mechanical application 
of certain rules, you will of course ensure their approval of 
those corrections which arise most readily from such a process. 
But whoever tests these corrections from a wider point of view 


1 Uber die Notwendigheit und Méglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der Hebritischen 
Bibel, Studien und Erwiigungen, by Rudolf Kittel (1901). 

2 Mr S. A. Cook in Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archeology, Jan. 
1903; Exp. Times, Feb. 1903; and Mr F. C. Burkitt in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
April 1903. The papyrus now belongs to the Cambridge University Library. 

8 Cp. Strack in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. iv. p. 732 a. Lagarde, 
too, was never tired of preaching this, but he at least was not prevented 
thereby from attempting a more methodical criticism of the Hebrew text. 
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will have to declare that some of the most plausible of them 
are just as impossible as the unmethodical conjectures which 
preceded them. And with regard to the much-praised 
Septuagint, I must regretfully complain that our work (i.e. 
the work summed up in commentaries and periodicals) has a 
tendency to be much too mechanical. It is my conviction 
that we ought to treat the text which underlies this version 
precisely as we treat (or at least ought to treat) the Massoretic 
text. To defend such and such a reading on the ground that 
it has been arrived at by retroversion of the Septuagint 
appears to show that we have hardly yet dug down much 
below the surface, or adequately realised our problem. I am 
very much afraid that as long as the Hebrew text itself is 
criticised so inadequately, there is but little hope of much 
progress being made in the deeper study of the Septuagint.’ 

It is no doubt a hard piece of work to which I invite 
critical students. The traditional text of the Old Testament 
is in very many places conjectural; ze. redactors have, of 
course in perfect good faith, manipulated texts which were 
already incomplete or imperfectly legible, in accordance with 
their uncritical views of historical, geographical, and religious 
propriety. What we have to do is to decipher the words 
which underlie the present text. This is, of course, not always 
altogether possible, but it is generally possible in some degree, 
and, we can be confident, much oftener than might be supposed, 
of having really got very near indeed to the true text. Mis- 
takes are, of course, unavoidable. This need not discourage 
us, for what critic is there, whether reckoned as sober and 
moderate, or as wild and extravagant (i.e. original), who has 
not made countless mistakes? It is at any rate certain that 
the longer our discipline continues, the greater will be our 
skill in applying our new methods, and the surer we shall be 
that even our mistakes will be on the line of truth. I should 


1 In the general spirit of Dr Redpath’s recent article in the American 
Journal of Theology (Jan. 1903) I heartily concur, but I venture to think him 
not strict enough in some of his requirements, 
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heartily welcome the assistance of comrades in the work which 
I have undertaken.’ But I must not conceal the severity of 
the demands that I should make upon them. Such scholars 
would not indeed be called upon to make a complete break 
with their past; the piquant contrast drawn by one recent 
reviewer between my own criticism and what he supposes 
to be “the higher criticism” is a failure, for this among other 
reasons—that it ignores the duty of ever pressing on to a 
higher stage of critical progress. But they certainly would 
be summoned to scorn the popular virtue of unbending con- 
sistency, to be willing to change their minds, and even to 
re-write many parts of their own books. They would be asked 
not to be in a hurry to criticise what the new methods are said 
to dictate after a few minutes’ reading or a few days’ de- 
liberation. In this age of hurry and of thirst for popularity, 
these demands are, I am well aware, not small; they touch 
the very foundations of a scholar’s character; they test the 
purity of his moral ideal. 

If the work is hard, it is at any rate urgently necessary. 
I spoke at an earlier point of the necessity of becoming more 
at home in Assyriology and Egyptology. But I must venture 
to warn younger scholars that unless this be combined with a 
much more progressive textual criticism than is at present 
fashionable, Assyriology and Egyptology will be often only 
too likely to prove misleading lights. I am most unwilling 
to say it, not because it involves a confession of errors into 
which I have fallen, but because it means a check to the 
enthusiasm of able fellow-workers like Winckler, Zimmern, 
and Gunkel, but it has to be said. Until we have before us 
a much more thoroughly and methodically revised text of the 
Old Testament, the details of Assyriology and Egyptology 
should only be used by the commentator with critical caution. 


1 The results of the present writer’s revision will be found in the periodi- 
cally issued parts of Critica Biblica (A. & C. Black, part i, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah ; part ii., Ezekiel and Minor Prophets ; part iii., 1 and 2 Samuel); and 
The Book of Psalms (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., in the press). 
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The work is also very pressing in view of the increased 
minuteness of the analytic literary criticism of the Old 
Testament. A writer of deserved reputation for learning 
and honesty—Professor H. L. Strack—has lately made this 
statement :— 

“The circumstance that we are still in a position to 
analyse, in the main with perfect confidence, most sections 
of the Pentateuch, 7.e. to separate from one another the 
sources from which these sections have been composed, is a 
convincing proof that even the sum of all the changes in 
question has been far smaller than one might be disposed to 
think, and far smaller than critics like Aug. Klostermann have 
held it to be.”? 

With much respect I venture to question this, on the 
ground that the more minute details of the critical analysis 
are specially dependent on the trustworthiness of the Mas- 
soretic text, and that this text, in many parts of the non-legal 
portions of the Hexateuch, is not free from serious corruption. 
I am sure, too, that the “higher criticism” of the other books 
will have to be much modified on the basis of a methodically 
revised text. I may perhaps specially refer to the psalms and 
to the prophetic writings, the very late dates proposed for 
which by some of the ablest recent critics derive all their 
plausibility from bad corruptions, which these critics have either 
not even observed, or when they have observed them, have 
not been able satisfactorily to heal. 

Need I add that grammar, lexicon, history, archeology, 
geography, etc., are all bound to gain greatly in security and 
critical accuracy from a thoroughly revised text of the Old 
Testament? Most of us do not half realise that we have in 
many things simply exchanged one tradition for another, which 
is better grounded only in outward appearance. A new con- 
servatism has sprung up, against which an earnest warning is 
not perhaps out of place. I could not venture to ask for 


1 Art. “Text of the Old Testament,” Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. iv. p. 782 a. 
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space to show this in detail. But perhaps, out of an abund- 





0 
ance of instances, I may be allowed to select four, which il 
prove the critical and exegetical importance of the study of Fr 
recurring types of textual corruption, viz, Gen. xv. 13; é 
1 Kings xviii. 19, 22; 1 Kings xxii. 6; 2 Kings xv. 25. v 
The points from which we start are, (1) that yaw ‘four’ is Vv 
not unfrequently miswritten for 2 ‘Arabia’; and oyny n 
‘forty’ for ow ‘Arabians’ (see Enc. Biblica, col. 3072, a 
note 2; ‘ Moses,’ section 11; and among other passages, Judg. y| 
v. 31 6, xiii. 1). And (2) that mxo (like 5x») is one of the h 
possible corruptions of Sxon» (col. 3860, note 6). Turning t 
(a) to Gen. xv. 18, we see that the four hundred years of S| 
the Misrite (Egyptian? N. Arabian?) sojourn of Israel may «“ 
be due to textual error; mx» ya may come from Seon ay fi 
and be a correction of ond xb pw in verse 18 a (nnd xd should t] 
Sxony; oy has dropped out). If so, Ex. xii. 40 6 may be S 
a very late secondary passage; it was written at any rate g 
after Gen. xv. 13 had become corrupted. This is of some h 
importance for the critical analysis of sources. (6b) 1 Kings r 
xviii. 19, 22. Why such particularity as to the number of 0 
the prophets? At any rate, we have a right to choose ‘ 400’ in | 
preference to ‘450,’ and the passages favour the reading s 
Sxorm sy[o]; bax which follows may spring from xn (so re 
elsewhere, e.g. Is. Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 17). Thus the narrative 

states that the prophets of Baal were to be summoned from I 
different parts of Jerahmeelite Arabia. (c) We now cease to tl 
be troubled by the apparent (but not real) circumstance that s 
the prophets of Yahwé summoned by Ahab, according to b 
1 Kings xxii. 6, were “about 400 men.” mixo yas should fe 
rather be Sxonv 2p “ from Jerahmeelite Arabia” (cp. Enc. Bib., t! 
“ Prophet,” sect. 7). (d) In 2 Kings xv. 25 the most recent 0 
commentators agree that there is no clear correction or explana- y | 
tion of mynxn ns) ame nx. Stade (see Hnc. Bib., col. 298) can only a 
suggest “ Argob and the tent-villages of Jair,” which may con- ti 
ceivably be a gloss on verse 29. But G here steps in to help us; u 


that this has not been discerned arises from the backwardness of 
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our study of the textual phenomena. The Septuagint’s render- 
ing of verse 25 (central part) is pera rod (or per’ avrod) apyoB Kai 
per avrov apea (Or apie) Kal per avTov mevriKovta avdpes (or 
dvopas) amd tav Tetpaxociwv. Klostermann thinks that 
we may gather from this rendering that the true text of 
verse 25 made some reference to 400, and that instead of 
mmnsi sareens we should read ms; niko ysw-ne—i.e., Pekah 
and his 50 Gileadites overpower Pekahiah and his 400 warriors. 
This is ingenious ; but the true starting-points, mentioned above, 
have been neglected. Placing the Septuagint’s rendering in 
the light of the facts referred to, we see that mp yarxn (pre- 
supposed by dw rav rerpaxogiwv) represents dxony ayn, 
“from Jerahmeelite Arabia.” It now becomes easy to account 
for am and »vxn; the former word is a corruption of 2, 
the latter of Sxom (cp. aw in Is. xv. 9, and Sex in 2 
Sa. xxiii. 20); nx (bts) is an editorial insertion. Thus we 
get an explanation, otherwise unattainable, of a seemingly 
hopeless passage in the Massoretic text and of a very difficult 
rendering in the Septuagint. Of course the Apyof and Apea 
of the existing text of the Septuagint are a later addition. 


The text thus becomes, “. . . . and smote him, etc., and on his 
side were 50 men from Jerahmeelite Arabia” (v. lL “of the 
Gileadites).” 


I can imagine, however, that some reader may object that 
I am destroying what has been constantly regarded till now as 
the true text. I do not think that this is an accurate repre- 
sentation ; strict conservatism in textual matters has long ago 
been abandoned by Protestant scholars. But the objector 
forgets one other very important fact, viz., that the Bible in 
the early ages was in the fullest sense a living book, susceptible 
of even great adaptations and transformations. The Old 
Testament in the form and in the sense in which it was read 
at the Christian era has a life of its own, and the study of the 
traditional text and its interpretation as then current is of the 
utmost interest, not only to the special historical student, but 
to every intelligent Christian. None of the old Bibles is lost ; 
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we are but supplementing them by the discovery of the oldest. 
And if in the course of explaining what I mean I have unin- 
tentionally startled any of my readers beyond what he can 
bear, let him accept my sincere regrets. I have indeed been 
driven of late to suppose that, like Lao-tse, the Chinese 
philosopher, I must be descended from a family in the village 
of Bitterness. But this is not my fault; and in the end, truth is 
sure to heal the wounds which it has made. In this connec- 
tion 1 would ask leave to refer to the postscript to the editorial 
preface in vol. iv. of the Encyclopedia Biblica, and by way of 
illustration to the article “Servant of the Lord” in the same 
volume (especially § 6), where it is shown how Is. liii. is a 
record both of a less and of a more advanced conception of the 
Jewish religious ideal. “The ardent universalism which dis- 
tinguishes (the four passages on the Servant of the Lord) in 
their present form is due to a later editor, who had before him 
a text which was already corrupt, and which, apart from this, 
did not answer to his own spiritual aspirations. Let us continue 
to read them as they stand in the Massoretic text and the 
Septuagint as monuments of the loftiest pre-Christian Jewish 
piety.” And to those who abhor changing their minds, and 
who more than almost anything else fear a reputation for 
instability, I would quote the truthful words of a recent philo- 
sophical writer: “The wisest of critics is an altering being, 
subject to the better insight of the morrow, and right at any 


moment only ‘up to date’ and ‘on the whole.’ When larger | 


ranges of truth open, it is surely best to be able to open 
ourselves to their reception, unfettered by our previous 
pretensions.” } 

T. K. CHEYNE,. 


1 W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 333. 

















ZOROASTRIANISM AND PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


“Tr is pretty generally suspected,” wrote Keats to his brother 
and sister, in the April of 1819, “that the Christian scheme has 
been copied from the ancient Persian and Greek philosophers.” 
To the poet the world seems no vale of tears, but ‘the vale 
of Soul-making, and after expounding this creed in a 
coloured mist of words, he adds: “Seriously I think it 
probable that this system of Soul-making may have been the 
parent of all the more palpable and personal schemes of Re- 
demption among the Zoroastrians, the Christians, and the 
Hindoos.” Unpoetic scholars, it must be confessed, have 
seriously thought otherwise; and Keats on comparative re- 
ligion or the philosophy of religion, is not, to put it mildly, a 
first-rate authority. Non hoc ista sili tempus spectacula poscit. 
But the wide, fertile field over which the author of Hyperion 
ranged thus airily has been explored and excavated with some 
thoroughness during recent years, and it seems now feasible, 
as well as desirable, to attempt a brief survey of the main direc- 
tions in which Zoroastrian thought, at least, may be taken with 
more or less reason as an influence upon, or an illustration 
of, the golden core in primitive Christianity. It is needless 
to premise that the latter owed nothing of its essence to 
any foreign source, or that any shaping or colouring due 
to Zoroastrianism is confined to the circumference of the faith, 
where it came to express itself on eschatology and angelology. 
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The scope of the present paper is necessarily limited to 
the New Testament, that is, to the early Christian literature 
rising from the new religion’s classical and creative period. 
In and after the second century, the relations of Parsism and 
Christianity became more obvious and involved. Like con- 
temporary Judaism, the latter at once affected and reflected 
Mazdeism in fantastic phases. Writings like the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, the Apocalypse of Paul and its fellows, 
and the Hymn of the Soul (which Hilgenfeld and Cumont 
actually take as Persian), to say nothing of Manicheism 
(a debatable example), are sufficient to indicate the varied as- 
similation or imitation of Iranian conceptions, whilst in some 
forms of Gnosticism’ the Mazdean religion, like that of Baby- 
lonia, may be said in a real sense to have won for itself a new 
lease of life. Zoroaster, by a turn of anti-Persian polemic, was 
adopted in some circles as a prophet of the Gospel. The sect of 
Prodicus is said to have cherished sacred secret books bearing 
his name (Clem. Alex., Strom., i. 15), and, in a less welcome 
aspect, Mazdeism’s cognate cult of Mithra, with its festival on 
25th December, its expiation of sin, its eschatology and sacra- 


1 The Parsi hypostatizing of wisdom and development of dualism were 
features which naturally kindled unseen fires in Gnostic circles. See, for 
Valentinus, Hilgenfeld’s Ketzergeschichte des Urchrist. (1884), pp. 311 f., 315; and 
for Basilides, ibid. (pp. 219 f., 229); on the pseudo-Zoroastrian literature, 
Harnack’s Geschichte der altchristl. Litteratur, Erster Theil, pp. 173, 662, 932, 
etc. ; die Chronologie, pp. 537-538 ; and Lichtenhan in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutest. Wissenschaft (1902), pp. 223 f. The wider relations of Zoroastrian 
eschatology are handled, for this period, by Brandt in the Jahrbiicher fir protest. 
Theologie (1892), pp. 405-438, 575-603. Hiibschmann (ibid., 1879, pp. 203- 
245), after a long examination, had already concluded that the resemblances 
between Mazdean eschatology and Judaism or Christianity were mostly specious 
and external; “si duo faciunt idem, non est idem.” Which is rather too narrow 
a verdict, in view of recent investigations such as those of Pfleiderer, in the 
new edition of his Urchristenthum, or of Prof. J. Réville on “de la valeur du 
Mithriacisme comme facteur religieux du monde antique” in Etudes de Théologie 
et d Histoire (Paris, 1901), pp. 323-341. Since the present essay was written, 
a popular account of Mithraism has been given, in a lecture on die persische 
Mysterien-religion im rimischen Reich und das Christenthum (Tibingen, 1903), 
by Dr Julius Grill, rector of Tiibingen University, who promises to write a 
further study of the relations between this cult and Christianity. 
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ments, proved one of the most powerful rivals of Christianity 
throughout the empire.’ Nor, unless the evidence be mislead- 
ing, was a reflex influence entirely wanting, for the Parsi 
literature itself, if we may judge from its later contents, did 
not prove impervious to modes of Christian thought. Cross- 
fertilization prevailed ; intercourse promoted a certain recipro- 
city of influence; and it is demonstrable that the reaction of 
Christianity (as of Judaism in Babylonia) upon the older faith 
has not left the latter’s sacred volumes wholly unaffected. 

This raises the important preliminary question, how far may 
the Avestan writings be employed in an enquiry of this kind ? 
The answer depends upon the critical results of enquiries intothat 
literature which may be readily summarized. The extant Avesta 
(a mere torso of the original) consists, in the main, of the (a) 
Yasna, or hymns of praise, including five archaic Gathas (Yasna, 
XXVil1.—xxxiv., xliiii—_xlvi., xlvii.—l, li, lii.; see Darmesteter’s 
Ormuzd et Ahriman, pp. 811 f.) ; (b) some twenty-five additional 
pieces (Visparad) ; (c) the Vendidad (a corruption of the Iranian 
term for “ the anti-demonic law ”), or code of religious purifica- 
tion, in twenty-two Fargards; and (d) twenty-four Yashts or 
religious chants, together with two invocations or Sirdézahs, 
and some smaller pieces of subordinate importance. Of these 
the Gathas, with their practical piety and ardent zeal, form 
the oldest part. The latest date to which they can reason- 
ably be assigned, is the end of the seventh century B.c. (see 
the discussion in Gilmore’s The Persika of Ctesias, 1888, 
pp. 29-36, 95-96), and Zend experts (e.g., Tiele, Geldner, 
Moulton, Mills) often throw them back several centuries. A 
number of the Yasna also are of great antiquity, and a pre- 
Christian breath blows up and down many of the Yashts. 


1 See Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the Roman Empire (1898), 
pp. 67 f., and Harnack’s Ausbreitung des Christenthums, pp. 534-536. 

2 See the literary estimate in Horn’s Geschichte der persischen Litteratur 
(1901), pp. 5 f.; also Dr Mills in Critical Review (1899), 329-337 ; (1900), 411- 
425 ; and H. O. Taylor’s Ancient Ideals, i. pp.120f. “ For the first time perhaps 
in human history we see a soul feeling its way into the inner temple of spiritual 
insight” (Mills, 424). 
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On the other hand, some liturgical parts of the litanies, and the 
mythical surveys of Iranian history which recur, together 
with post-Christian or even anti-Christian allusions, in the 
Vendidad, prove that the Avesta, as a whole, dates, in its pre- 
sent form, from the Sassenian period, when a revolution, partly 
also a Zoroastrian revival, had upset the Parthian suzerainty.’ 
At the same time, this gives no reason for pessimism or 
retreat in a critical enquiry, based necessarily on the Avestan 
literature for the most part, into the relations between 
Mazdeism and Judaism, much less between it and primitive 
Christianity. We possess independent evidence to prove not 
only that a Mazdean literature was in existence during the third 
century B.c., but that portions of the Avesta were probably 
widely known during the Arsacide-era, whilst the cardinal 
doctrines of Zoroastrianism were in circulation long before 
Christianity (so Darmesteter, in S. B. E., iv. pp. xxiii, xxxvii, 
xli f., liii f.), The suspense and dubiety, which are still necessary 
in regard to the higher criticism of the Avesta, as regards its 
origin, exegesis, and philology, do not therefore interdict a 
cautious use of the greater and more characteristic part of 
these scriptures as substantially authentic evidence for pre- 
Christian Mazdeism. Besides, there can be no question of 
direct literary influence. I do not recollect any passage of the 
Avesta which verbally modifies or colours a primitive Christian 
document. The relationship is one of ideas rather than of 
expressions ; the contact of the two religions is a matter, not 

1 Cp. Casartelli’s La philosophie religieuse des Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides 
(1884), de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch d. Relig., ii. 11 f., 43 f.,and E. Lehmann: “ Zur 
Charakteristik des jiingeren Avesta” (Archiv fiir relig. Wissensch., 1902, pp. 
202-218). Persian tradition attributes the almost total destruction of the 
Avesta to Alexander the Great, and the collection of the surviving fragments 
to a king Valkash, who may have been Nero’s contemporary, the Parthian 
Vologeses I. After the revolution of 212-227 a.p. the Avesta was published by 
the arch-magus Ard Viraf; subsequently under the Sassenian dynasty (310- 
628 a.p.), which did for Mazdeism what Constantine effected for Christianity, 
it received its final shape. I shall quote the Avesta as a rule from the Oxford 
translation in the Sacred Books of the East (S. B. E., iv., xxiii, xxxi.) by 


Darmesteter and Mills, with occasional modifications taken from the French 
and German versions. 
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of quotation or verbal coincidence, but of conceptions in the 
main ; and, certainly upon the side of primitive Christianity, 
literary filiation is as much out of the question as any 
conscious reproduction or imitation of Iranian theologumena. 
Such stray snatches of melody as the new faith caught from 
this or any other quarter of the older world were set to its 
own key and woven into the unique symphony of its own life. 
A comparative study of primitive Christianity and Mazdeism 
suggests, at least upon the side of the former, impressions won 
half unconsciously from a transient environment, and little else. 

Greater reserve must be practised in the use of parallels 
drawn from the Bundahis,! the Bahman Yast, and the Shayast- 
la-shayast (Horn, pp. 37 f.). These Pahlavi texts, with their 
developed dualism, are all late (see West’s translation in 
S. B. E., vol. v.) in their present form. The Bundahis date 
from a period not anterior to the Mohammedan invasion of 
Persia in a.D. 651; the Bahman Yast (a composite work) 
may be placed anywhere between the sixth and the tenth 
century, whilst the Shayast (incorporating earlier fragments 
and traditions) rises from the seventh century a.p. It is not 
denied, and indeed it is heartily maintained by a consensus of 
experts, from Windischmann to West, that these texts may, 
and probably do, preserve material of considerable antiquity, 
and that the dominant features of their eschatology were pre- 
Christian. But unless it can be shown that their ideas have 
a reasonable affinity to pre-Christian Zoroastrianism, or are 
independently corroborated by earlier evidence, as they some- 
times are, it is generally safer to avoid arguments based solely 
upon the hypothesis of their independence and originality. 
As a matter of fact, the evidence occasionally points to the 
marginal influence of Christianity upon the traditions of these 
scriptures (cp., é.g., the argument on the resurrection-body, 


1 German versions in Windischmann’s Zoroastrische Studien (pp. 56 f.) and 
Justi’s edition (1868). For Buddhistic parallels see Seydel’s Das Evang. von 
Jesu in seinen Verhiiltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre (1882), pp. 
263 f. 
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Bund. xxx. 4-6, with 1 Co. xv. 35 f.). Thus the parable of 
Luke xvi. 19 f. seems echoed in Bahman Yast ii. 12: “Thus 
spoke Zaratist: ‘O Atharmazd, righteous creator, I have 
seen a celebrity with much wealth, whose soul, infamous in 
the body, was hungry and jaundiced and in hell .... and I 
saw a beggar with no wealth and helpless, and his soul was 
thriving in Paradise.’” Further on (267d., ii. 30), the apocalyptic 
idea of Mark xiii. 12 (cp. Micah vii. 6, and the Babylonian 
parallel cited in Encycl. Biblica, iii. 3063-4) is echoed in the 
Parsi description of the perplexing latter days, with their 
physical and military woes, when “all men will become deceivers, 
great friends will become of different parties, and respect, 
affection, [hope ?] and regard for the soul will depart from the 
world ; the affection of the father will depart from the son; 
and that of the brother from his brother ; the son-in-law will 
become a beggar from his father-in-law, and the mother will 
be parted and estranged from the daughter.” Yet, with such 
reservations and qualifications as have just been noted, certain 
ideas of these late books and a large part of the earlier 
Avestan scriptures may be quite fairly employed as evi- 
dence for the Mazdeism which existed throughout the East 
during the first century of our era, provided that it is borne 
in mind not simply that Mazdeism had its varieties and “ was 
never the generally accepted faith of all the Iranians ” (Tiele, 
Encycl. Biblica, iii. 8666), but that we cannot speak exactly of 
Zoroastrianism any more than of Hellenism, even at this 
period, as a perfectly homogeneous system. The one was, like 
the other, a conglomerate or complex. Consequently, in 
using the term “ Zoroastrian influence,” one has to recollect 
that it has a wider reach than what would be covered by 
« Avestan,” implying the action of that underlying Iranian 
faith which could throw off movements like Mithraism, 
Magism, and possibly Manicheism from its teeming life. 
Further, Avestan influence is visible before as well as after 
the age of primitive Christianity. Here, too, the environment 
is significant. Details apart, there is some agreement upon the 
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fact, though not yet on the precise extent, of Zoroastrian tenets 
in post-exilic Judaism, particularly as regards eschatology, 
demonology and angelology. Some threads in this mingled 
yarn were woven in from Persia. “It is acknowledged that 
some specifically Zoroastrian beliefs ultimately filtered into 
Judaism, and were gradually assimilated. The frequent com- 
munications which passed and repassed between Judea and 
the various settlements of the Diaspora could carry fructifying 
germs of Zoroastrian doctrine from east to west, and secure 
for them a final acceptance in the official religion of Jeru- 
salem.”! Any scepticism upon the extension and assimilation 
of Zoroastrianism is, however, melted when we pass on to 
survey the immediately pre-Christian Jewish literature, such 
as the romances of Esther, Ahikar and Lobit,? and the series 
of apocalypses from Enoch* downwards. Here the reality 
and range of Mazdean influence are indubitable. Recent in- 
vestigations in this field show that Parsi conceptions lie, like 
Lord Avebury’s rocks, “‘ manywhere” ; and the results of sober 
criticism made accessible by Stave’s luminous: efficient 
monograph (iiber den Einfluss d. Parsismus auf’ d. Judentum, 
1898), and summarized afresh by Bousset (die Religion des 
Judenthums im neutest. Zeitalter, 1908, pp. 453-458, 461 f.), 
indicate a broad indebtedness for stimulus and guidance 
upon the side of the later Jewish apocalyptic to Zoroastrian 
folk-lore and theology. For example, by common consent 
it is now recognised that behind the “seven first white ones” 

1 Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures (3rd ed., 1897), p. 373; see Cheyne’s Origin 

of the Psalter, 401 f., etc.; and J. H. Moulton in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, iv. 
0 f. 
™ 2 See Prof. Moulton’s study on “ The Iranian Background of Tobit” (Expos. 
Times, xi. 257-260), and Erbt in Encyc. Biblica, 5128, 

8 See especially Beer’s edition in Kautzsch’s die Apokryphen und Pseud- 
epigraphen des A, T. (1899), ii. 217 f. 

4 This holds true even after Stave’s data are checked, as by Séderblom 
(Revue de l'hist. des religions, 1899, pp. 260 f.); a further essay by the Swedish 
savant is translated by de Coussanges in Annales du Musée Guimet (1901). 
More recently a large quantity of more or less relevant material has been 
dredged up by Béklen in his Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-Christlichen mit der 


Parsischen Eschatologie (1902). See Cheyne in Encyc. Biblica, 5438 f. 
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(En. xe. 21 f., cp. Lueken’s Michael, pp. 32 f.), or “seven holy 
angels” (Tobit xii. 15), reproduced in Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5 
(cp. Jubil. ii. 2 f.; Berachoth, 32 5), ultimately there lies the 
Iranian conception of the Amshaspands or arch-angels of the 
deity (cp. Mills, S. B. E., xxxi. 800; Ezra vii. 14; Ezek. ix. 2). 
The rich Mazdean belief that the soul of the righteous was 
welcomed and escorted after death to paradise has also modified 
passages like Test. xii. Patr. (Asher 6, Napth. 8), to say 
nothing of later Christian apocalyptic and the Mandean 
religion ; whilst an echo of it may be heard even in the lonely 
poetic allusion of Luke xvi. 22 (the beggar carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom). The latter passage might, however, 
refer to Michael and his angels (Marshall in EHapos. Times, 
xi. 890-891), one of whose functions in rabbinic and early 
Christian tradition was to convey pious souls to heaven. It 
would be in virtue of this office, of course, that Michael had 
his famous bout with Satan (Jude 9) over the corpse of Moses 
—a contest analogous to the Iranian strife of heaven and hell 
over the departed, except that in the latter the dispute refers 
not to the body but to the soul (cp. M. R. James, Camb. 
Texts and Studies, ii. 2, pp. 14 f.). Further, Heb. xi. 37 
(“they were sawn asunder”) is an allusion to the rabbinic 
legend of Isaiah’s death, which in its turn forms one of several 
reproductions, rabbinic and Arabic, of the fontal Persian tale 
of Djemchid (cp. R. H. Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
pp. xlv—xlix; Beer-Kautzsch, ii. pp. 122-123), who, like the 
good Yima (S. B. E., xxiii. 297), was sawn in twain. 

It is by no means irrelevant to emphasize the presence of 
such Zoroastrian threads in the parti-coloured texture of pre- 
Christian Judaism. In not a few instances, such as the con- 
ceptions of heavenly books, heavenly clothing, the renovation 
of the universe, etc., what are apparently direct echoes of 
Zoroastrianism in the early Christian writings turn out to 
have been derived more or less directly from beliefs, developed 
it may be from Mazdean sources, but already current in con- 
temporary Judaism or the syncretistic civilization of the East 
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during the first two centuries of our era. At any rate the 
possibility of such a medium has usually to be reckoned with. 
Take, for example, the Mazdean doctrine that the death of the 
body, as in capital punishment, somehow involved the salvation 
of the soul. An offender (“a false cleanser,” or “a carrier of 
a corpse alone”) against the two sacred rites of the Iranian 
faith (Fargard iii. 20, ix. 49-50) was put to death, with this 
formula pronounced by the executioners: “The man here 
has repented of all his evil thoughts, words, and deeds. If 
he has committed any other evil deed, it is remitted by his 
repentance ; if he has committed no other evil deed, he is ab- 
solved by his repentance for ever and ever.” Darmesteter thinks 
a confession of guilt and the recital of the Patet, or formula 
of repentance, must have been also required. But, whatever 
the co-operation of the offender, atonement for his sin was only 
reached through suffering and death. The soul at least was 
saved for the next world. Traces of this action evidently sur- 
vive in 1 Cor. v. 5 (in semi-ecclesiastical fashion also in 1 Tim. 
i. 20), where “to hand over to Satan” (the lord of death, 
Heb. ii. 14) is roughly equivalent to the punitive infliction 
of death. Mere excommunication does not. satisfy the con- 
text. A mortal stroke is supposed to follow the solemn curse, 
which operated (as in the case of Ananias and Sapphira) almost 
like a divine pyvs.1 Only, this widespread conception of disease 
and even death as the punishment for transgression, and as a 
punishment to be inflicted by one’s fellow-men, is allied to the 
persuasion that in some way it released the soul from the 
temptations of a world that had become too strong for it. The 
only chance for “ saving the spirit ” is to let Satan do his worst 
upon the flesh; the physical penalty issues somehow in ethical 


1 This is excellently enforced by von Dobschiitz (die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 
1902, pp. 271-272), who illustrates the idea from Jewish, classical, and early 
Christian literature. The “awful cursing thought of the wise” (e.g., Sirézah 
i, 30, Yasht x. 9, 66) is, according to Zoroastrian theology, especially operative ; 
“the awful and swift curse of the wise” (Yasna iii. 17), being the counterpart 
of his pious blessing, which “ pushes forward” the cause and chariot of Mithra 
the Truth (Yasht x. 68). 
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good, and punishment becomes a real, the only real, mercy. 
Yet this notion must have already passed into some circles of 
Judaism, to judge from Enoch Ixvii. 8 f. (cp. 1 Pet. iv. 1), so 
that one cannot speak of Avestan contagion in a direct sense. 
At the same time, a historical contact of primitive Chris- 
tianity is also credible, even though the available evidence is 
scanty. Whilst we cannot speak of anything like the impact of 
Parsi religion on Judaism after Cyrus’ defeat of the Medes had 
brought the Jews under the Iranian sway, yet the historical 
situation in the first century a.D. permits the conjecture that 
in certain directions and along certain lines there were circles of 
primitive Christianity which may have occupied no insulated 
position in regard to the Zoroastrian religion. Partly, the 
connection must have been mediated through Judaism. 
The latter during the early Christian era was strong in the 
Parthian realm, which at that time (see Josephus, Antig., xviil. 
9) “dominated Babylonia,” stretching from the Euphrates to 
Bactria. ‘The numbers and influence of the Jewish diaspora in 
Babylonia are well known as the Adiabene history itself wit- 
nesses; and foremost among the Jewish proselytes at Jerusalem, 
who first entered the Church, Acts (ii. 11) names “ Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites” (¢.e., from the plains north of the 
Persian gulf). Besides, the Parthian impact on Syria and 
Palestine since the middle of the first century B.c. must 
have familiarized the Jews (see Rev. ix., xvi. 12 f.) with their 
religious as well as with their military spirit, and for all their 
phil-Hellenic tendencies and corruptions of Mazdeism, they 
were not “lukewarm Zoroastrians.”? Nor was the spread 
of Zoroastrian ideas limited to the Parthian domain. It 
shared the contemporary Oriental propagandism. Strabo 
(xv. 3, 15), e.g., vouches for the Magian hold of Cappadocia, 
where Christianity afterwards won early (1 Pet. i. 1; Acts ii 
9-10) triumphs. The cult of Mithra, which developed ideas 
of morals and monotheism partially akin to those of Maz- 


1 Cp. von Giitschmid, Encycl. Britann., xviii. 592, and Darmesteter 
(S. B. E., iv. p. xxxv). 
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deism,' was spreading as rapidly as ever at this period through 
the Roman Empire, thanks mainly to the propaganda of 
soldiers, nor was its sway confined to the North and West.’ 
Even apart from the medium of Judaism, the seeds of Iranian 
religion were in the air during the first century, and Light- 
foot is well justified in concluding that abundant indications 
exist to prove that “Palestine was surrounded by Persian 
influences during this period, when the Persian Empire was 
in abeyance” (Colossians, pp. 886-887). It is possible that Philo 
himself not merely knew but drew upon Mazdean conceptions 
in the leafage of his system, and at least one Parsi feature 
(Encycl. Biblica, ii. 1899-1400), the wintry dark hell, is visible 
among the foreign elements incorporated by the Essenes, open 
(for all their exclusiveness) to outside ideas. 

The proximity of that strange “league of virtue” (as Keim 
calls them) to Jesus, suggests the enquiry whether Iranian 
influence is discernible within the gospels. One or two minor 
references seem worth attention. 

The Eastern magi (ydéyou ad avatod@v) who, in one of the 
Christian birth-stories (Matt. ii. 1-12), arrive in Judza to wor- 
ship Jesus, are almost certainly priests of the powerful Mithra- 
cult® or of Mazdeism.* Primitive tradition held this view, 
and it seems corroborated by such internal evidence as the 
name, the conception of a new star (the fravashi of a newly- 
born hero), the function of dreams (verse 12), and the offerings 
(verse 11)—for “the use of fragrant woods and vegetable per- 


1 « Les mystéres qui se sont répandus dans ]’empire romain sont les héritiers 
directs du mazdéisme, tel qu’il était pratiqué 4 Babylone sous les derniers rois 
Achéménides,” Cumont : Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra 
(1899), i. 11. A new and revised edition of this standard work is just announced. 

2 Antiochus of Commagene, for instance, had been an adherent of this 
cult, as were the pirates of the Eastern Mediterranean. Cilicia, and especially 
Tarsus, was one of its strongholds, though Western Asia Minor, like Greece, 
seems to have remained impervious to its fascinations, 

8 So after Cumont, Kuhn, and others, Dieterich in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift 
(1902), pp. 4-5. 

* So L. C, Casartelli, excellently qualified to speak on this subject, in the 
Dublin Review (1902), pp. 362-879. See the later Persian development of the 
tale in Bratke’s monograph, Texte u. Untersuchungen (1899), pp. 157 f. 
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fumes has always been a characteristic of the Zoroastrian re- 
ligious cult” (Casartelli, p. 370). It is immaterial for our 
present purpose whether the story be regarded as historical 
proof of an initial and picturesque contact between Persian 
religion and Christianity in its Judean cradle, or as a later semi- 
mythical representation of the relationship between Jesus and 
the rival cults that were to bow the knee to his authority. 
But, by an attractive hypothesis, the character of the magi 
has been used to throw a ray on the composition of the story. 
It suggests atendency. Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxx. 16) applies the 
term magus to the Parthian prince Tiridates and his followers, 
who in 66 a.D. made a famous journey through the Asiatic 
townships to do homage before Nero; and, whether Matthew’s 
gospel was composed in Asia Minor or not, it is just possible 
that this event may have coloured with an anti-Mithraic tinge, 
though it can hardly have originated—as Dieterich and Soltau 
(Geburtsgeschichte Jesu Christi, 1902) plead—the Matthean 
story. Hypotheses aside, the fact remains that, according 
to Matt. ii. 1-12 (a tradition not recorded much earlier than 
70 a.D.), nascent Christianity was, or was conceived to have 
been, once in contact with Persian bonzes from the Parthian 
realm east of Syria and the Euphrates. 

A second fringe of contact, in idea, not in fact this time, is 
suggested in the Encyclopedia Biblica (vol. iv. 4957 f., article 
“Temptation of Jesus”), where a seductive if partial analogy to 
the temptation-narrative has been adduced from a Persian cere- 
mony or process of imitation which was supposed to introduce a 
man to the control of the Jinnis or demons. Alone for forty 
days in the desert, in a practical fast, the devotee is visited by a 
lion and other bestial apparitions. But if he holds his ground 
until the fortieth day he wins mastery over the evil spirits. 
This analogy (suggested by Professor Bevan) has some traits of 
obvious interest; notably among these one must reckon the 
victory over demons in the shape of wild beasts, which (as I 
have tried to show in the former part of the above article) 
is the meaning of Mk. i. 18. But the antiquity of the custom 
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seems too uncertain to permit definite conclusions being drawn 
from it in the meantime. One would require ampler data to 
form a valid judgment on the subject, and I doubt if such an 
origin is really necessary. The wider parallel of Zoroaster’s 
temptation, with an assault of demons upon his faith and 
courage, presents more telling features of resemblance to the 
evangelic story, which have been often noted (e.g. by Dr L. H. 
Mills, Nineteenth Century, 1894, 52-53; in Carpenter’s First 
Three Gospels, pp. 171-174, and by Seydel, pp. 160 f.), but 
the question whether such parallels are more than a coincid- 
ence falls to be decided on the ground of Gospel criticism, 
where the data are still ambiguous, and in particular on the 
orientation of the Palestinian sources whence the Temptation- 
tradition was derived. Meanwhile such efforts are like strain- 
ing one’s eyes back into a fog. 

In the closing narrative of Christ’s trial, semi-Persian 
reminiscences have been also detected by some critics. An 
analogue to the mock coronation which preceded the execution 
of Jesus is found in the Babylonian feast of Saka, a sort of 
grotesque and sensual Saturnalia—celebrated also throughout 
Asia Minor in connection with the worship of the Persian deity 
Anaitis—at which, in the course of other orgies, a condemned 
prisoner was arrayed in royal attire, “only in the end to be 
stript of his borrowed finery, scourged and hanged or crucified ” 
(The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., vol. ii., 24 fi, 253 f., iii, 150 f.). 
It is more than precarious (see Andrew Lang’s Magic and 
Religion, pp. 76 f., 200 f.) to connect Purim with Sakea and 
infer that Christ thus perished as a Haman at this Jewish 
festival (ibid., iii. 188 f.). But independently of Dr Frazer’s 
theory, there is some pith in the hypothesis that the treatment 
of Jesus may have been due to a rude reminiscence or repro- 
duction of some features familiar to Herod’s Syrian troops,’ or 


1 So Luke xxiii. 11, preserving at this point a divergent tradition. Wend- 
land doubts its historicity, and prefers to follow Matthew and Mark in assigning 
the mockery of Jesus to Pilate’s troops. Notice that, according to Luke, Jesus 
is not scourged or mocked or stripped by the Romans, but (apparently) goes to 
the cross in Herod’s bright raiment like an Oriental victim of sacrifice. 
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to Roman legions who had been quartered on the Euphrates or 
in Asia Minor, although certainly it required no coarse pagan 
festival to stimulate such an outburst of military horse-play 
against a would-be monarch and a condemned criminal. 
Wendland, who, in his paper on Jesus as a Saturnalian king 
(Hermes, 1898, pp. 175-179), alludes to the similar incident 
related by Philo (in Flacc. 5-6), prefers to think of the 
Roman soldiers ridiculing Jesus in the farcical garb of Saturn, 
as at Durostorum. But there is some curious, though slender, 
evidence (displayed by Mr W. R. Paton, in Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift, 1901, 839-341), suggesting that the further trait of 
a triple crucifixion reflects the ancient custom, in use among 
the Persians also, of crucifying a pretender or usurper upon 
three crosses (like Inarus, Ctesie Persica, 36) and of employing 
three victims for a human expiatory sacrifice. It is of course 
possible that two robbers were crucified with Jesus, simply 
because they and no others’ happened to be lying at this time 
under the capital sentence, so that their enforced companionship 
was another mark of indignity (Luke xxiii. 32, two other 
criminals). Yet other murderers probably (Mark xv. 7) were 
in the hands of the local authorities; there is no proof 
that Pilate thus emptied the prison of condemned criminals ; 
and, in view of the ancient Persian custom, it seems not un- 
likely that the number of the victims, like the mock homage 
previously paid to one of them, was determined by some hazy 
notion of imitating a familiar pagan rite. The un-Jewish 
character of these accompaniments of the crucifixion would 
perhaps lend additional relish to the soldiers’ contemptuous 
enjoyment of crucifying a Jewish royal pretender, a caricature 
of a king. 

As it happens, one later trace of the triple human sacrifice 
in Persia has been adduced in support of this attractive view. 
Although later martyrologies show a tendency on the part of 


1 A similar coincidence might account for the number in the tale of the 
three royal princes of Persian blood sacrificed by Themistokles before the 
battle of Salamis (Plutarch, Vit. Themist. 13). 
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Christian scribes to conform a saint’s death to that of Jesus, 
Mr Conybeare, who accepts the above theory of the triple 
crucifixion, inclines to admit an instance of Persian expiatory 
sacrifice in the Acts of the Persian martyr Hitziboukit, who 
in A.D. 574 was crucified, along with two non-Christian male- 
factors, facing the sun (“by way of a sacrifice to the god of 
light and warmth,” Monuments of Early Christianity, 2nd ed., 
1896, pp. 257 f.). 

A further coincidence falls to be noted at this stage. It is 
curious to find that during the three days which elapse after 
death (cp. John xi. 39, Mark xvi. 2, etc.), the soul according to an 
ancient belief, developed by (but not peculiar to) Mazdeism, 
lingers beside the corpse; not until the fourth day does it 
finally pass away to heaven or hell. This is elaborated in the 
impressive 22nd Yasht, where the sadis or sidos are explained 
as a period or interval between death and the last journey of 
the soul. Especially with Mark xvi. 2; Matt. xxviii. 1 f. (the 
connection of the dawn and the resurrection) is Fargard 
xix. 28 f. to be compared: “when the man is dead,. when his 
time is over, then the hellish, evil-doing, Daévas assail him ; 
and when the third night is gone, when the dawn appears and 
brightens up, and the sun is rising: then” the soul rises to 
heaven or is carried off to hell (cp. Yasht xxu. 7). TDpadat 
like 2 Kings xx. 5, Jonah i. 17, and Hosea vi. 2, are perhaps 
enough to explain the New Testament language in 1 Cor. xv. 4, 
etc. ; but passages denoting belief in a period of three days 
during which resuscitation was considered possible are cited 
from rabbinic and early Christian literature by Béklen (28 f.), 
who also notices that the Chinese Boxers seem to have died in 
the firm belief that they would rise again after three days. 
English readers will remember the sixth and seventh last 
stanzas of Browning’s Jochanan Hakkadosh. 

Such fragments of evidence might suggest that the situa- 
tion of primitive Christianity rendered an acquaintance with 
certain features of Persian life and belief not impossible, even 
to residents in Syria and Palestine. The probabilities of this 
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become slightly clearer when we pass to a consideration of 
the primitive Christian literature, where the traces of Zoro- 
astrianism, if still indirect and secondary, are at once more 
numerous and visible. 

Consider, for example, the cardinal Mazdean tenet of 
the fravashis. Reverberations of this conception occur at 
least three times in the New Testament: (a) twice in connec- 
tion with individuals, and (6) once with reference to com- 
munities. (a) Despise not one of these little ones, said Jesus 
(Matt. xviii. 10), for I tell you that their angels in the heavens 
look ever on the face of my Father who is in the heavens—a 
poetic logion in which oi dyyedou airév are the guardian angels 
or heavenly representatives of the “little ones,” just as in the 
story of Peter’s release from prison (Acts xii. 15) the exclama- 
tion of his startled friends, It is his angel (or, his double), 
echoes a similar belief, evidently current in local Judaism, 
corresponding somehow to the Eastern conception developed 
in Parsism, which regarded the fravashi or genius of one 
individual or community as at once a vital part of the person- 
ality, and also protective or tutelary in a sense, pertaining to 
the human being, and also present with God.* Like Horace’s 
Genius, “natale comes qui temperat astrum, nature deus 
humane, mortalis in unum quodque caput,” the fravashi’s 
fortunes are bound up with the man’s. On his lapse into vice, 
it apparently ceased to be (cp. Rev. ii. 1, 5 ?). 

Further (5) the angels of the seven churches (Rev. i. 16, 20) 
are now admitted upon all hands to be a poetic and imaginative 
counterpart of the fravashis. As heavenly representatives of 
the churches upon earth, they are more than guardian spirits 
or patrons, although the latter idea also was taken over by the 
early church from Judaism. The conception of them is due 


1 The ancient evidence for the Christian doctrine of the fravashi is care- 
fully put by Prof. Moulton in Journ. Theol. Studies, 1902, 514-527; and for 
the Greek and Roman belief in guardian-spirits, one may refer to Usener's 
Gitternamen (1896), pp. 295 f. Christian tomb-inscriptions from Thera and 
Melos (not later than the second century apparently, cp. Achelis in Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift, 1900, pp. 87 f.) show the angel guarding the tomb. 
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to this Iranian doctrine of semi-ideal genii or fravashis, at once 
inner principles of life and heavenly prototypes, a belief which 
operated on post-exilic Jewish speculation, till, as in Daniel, 
angelic princes were assigned to the nations. Mazdeism 
developed the fravashi of the community out of the original 
fravashi of the individual. The former seems to have come 
first in Judaism, and early Christianity assimilated both in its 
own naive way. 

It is seldom, however, that the ultimate Zoroastrian root 
of an idea in primitive Christendom can be dug up thus 
easily. As a rule, the question of origin, if not of historical 
mediation, is rather complex, and a plausible example of this 
conflate class of influence is offered by Rev. xii. The messianic 
source or tradition incorporated at this point by the Jewish 
Christian prophet rests upon reminiscences of a mythological 
cycle, which was associated in Egyptian belief with the red 
dragon Typhon and the birth of Horus, or in Hellenic lore 
(familiar especially to Ephesus and Hierapolis) with Leto and 
the young Apollo, persecuted by the dragon Pytho.. But to 
the formation of the vision in its present state, Zoroastrian 
influence has also contributed, as is obvious to anyone 
acquainted with the old Iranian Azi myths, which arose on the 
south coast of the Caspian Sea (Darmesteter, S. B. E., xxiii. 
60). Yima, the good shepherd, is represented as a primitive 
champion of God and God’s people, who nourishes and guards 
the world (Fargard 5, cp. Rev. vii. 16), saying, “ While I am 
king, there shall be neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither 
disease nor death.” During the reign of this shepherd-king 
“there was neither cold or heat, neither age nor death nor 
demon-like envy” (Yasna ix. 4-5); his successful prayer was 
that he might take away these, with “ hunger and thirst” from 
Mazda’s world (Yasht ix. 9-10), bringing immortality (Yasht 
xv. 16, xvil. 29 f., xix. 31 f.). Originally a solar deity, Yima 
becomes subsequently an earthly monarch. Like Adam, 
however, he fell and lost his glory. And, by a corresponding 
change, Azi Dahaka, from being the fiend-like serpent of the 
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storm-cloud with its hostile coils, becomes semi-historical, 
associated (Yasht v. 29, xv. 19), as a usurper and perse- 
cutor with Babylon, the hereditary foe of Persia. Thus we 
have a pre-Christian cycle of eschatological tradition answer- 
ing exactly to Rev. xii.—xiii., xvii., in these three notes: (a) the 
evil one represented both as a supra-natural and a quasi-historical 
foe, (b) the hostile serpent connected with Babylon, and (c) 
the enmity of the serpent against humanity, his fruitless 
prayer (in the Yashts) being that he may empty the earth of 
men (Rev. xii. 12, 17), and his first act, after his bonds are 
broken, being to rush on the world and “swallow down one- 
third of mankind,” etc. (Bahm. Yasht iii. 57 ; cp. Stave, p. 176). 


(To be concluded.) 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
DunponaLp, N.B. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EUSEBIUS. 


WALTER R. CASSELS. 


Two very interesting articles by Professor Jannaris appeared 
in the Contemporary Review for January and April, directed 
against articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica, by Dr E. A. 
Abbott and Professor Schmiedel. Although those eminent 
scholars are well able to defend themselves, I find myself 
reluctantly dragged into the quarrel, for I am charged by 
Professor Jannaris with the singular crime of having, by a 
mistaken interpretation of the statements of Eusebius, misled 
Dr Lightfoot, and through him also Dr Abbott, into the adop- 
tion of erroneous views as to the purpose of that historian. 

Professor Jannaris asserts that my argument in Super- 
natural Religion, in 1874, against Tischendorf, on the external 
evidence for the fourth Gospel, misrepresented the statements 
of Eusebius, and he concludes his indictment in the following 
words :— 

“ Here we find the original sinner in the misrepresentation 
of Eusebius. Soon after the appearance of Mr Cassels’ book, 
Dr Lightfoot came forward to review it in a series of able 
articles in the Contemporary Review, but in the chaos of 
startling questions raised by that book, the Bishop overlooked 
the irrelevant character of the quotation, an oversight possibly 
due to the presence in it of the term ypadai (writings, 
epistles), which he, like his opponent, mistook for Scriptures. 
This circumstance naturally placed the Bishop at a disad- 
vantage, and led others to the belief that Mr Cassels’ bold 
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assertion was unassailable. Dr Abbott seems to have accepted 
(as he now tells us) Bishop Lightfoot’s authority—an authority 
mistaken on this point—and not going back to Eusebius to 
make sure of his point, fell into the trap with the results now 
before us.” * 

In finding that I am the “original sinner” in the misre- 
presentation of Eusebius, Professor Jannaris does not seem to 
be aware that, so far from being the first who gave the 
rendering of the words of Eusebius, to which he now objects, 
it is the interpretation which has apparently been his own till 
quite recently, and which has, so far as I remember, been 
adopted without exception by every writer who has referred to 
the passage. Of course I now speak of the words of Eusebius, 
apart from the inferences which may be drawn from them, 
which alone formed the substance of Dr Lightfoot’s argument 
with me. 

This is not only clearly so, but I venture to assert that the 
change in the opinion of Professor Jannaris regarding the 
passage first tuvk place in the interval between the composition 
of his two articles in January and April. In his January 
article, Professor Jannaris writes as follows :— 

“ All these weighty and portentous conclusions Dr Abbott 
bases upon one passage of Eusebius (H. £., iii. 8. 8), in which 
that writer is supposed to explain his object in writing his 
famous ecclesiastical history. Now the real purpose and plan 
of this writer are clearly set forth in the preface, where Eusebius 
says: ‘My object being to record in writing the successions 
of the holy apostles, along with the times elapsed from our 
Saviour’s down to the present, and how many and great events 
are reported as having been enacted in ecclesiastical history ; 
how many of its men most eminently led and ruled in the 
foremost centres; furthermore, what men in each generation 
professed the holy word either verbally or by writings .... I 
shall begin from nowhere else than from God’s first dispensa- 
tion, in accordance with our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

1 Contemp. Rev. 1903, p. 538 f. 
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“To the principles so laid down, Eusebius returns in chap. 
iii. 8. 8, where he speaks of Peter’s disputed ‘2 Peter, Acts, 
Gospel,’ Kypvypa, ‘ Apocalypse,’ and of Paul’s ‘fourteen 
canonical epistles, his disputed ‘Hebrews, Acts,’ then of 
‘Herme Pastor.’ Here then (H. E., iii. 3. 3), and between the 
two groups of writings, Eusebius inserts the statement which 
Dr Abbott regards as the locus classicus for his argument: 
mpotovons S€ THs totopias, mpovpyou Toujoopat adv Tais Siadoxais 
YMIOonpyvacba, tives TOV Kata xpdvous exkhyoLacTiKaY ovy- 
ypadéwv, dtoias [émoios ?] Kéxpyvrar Tov avTiieyopevwr, Twa TE 
mepi Tav evdiabyKwv Kal duooyoupévar ypapav, Kai doa tTepi Tov 
py TovovTwY avTots elpynra.. 

“That is in English: ‘As the narrative proceeds, I shall 
deem it expedient, along with the (apostolic) successions, to 
intimate (or suggest) who are among the ecclesiastical writers 
of each time, which of the disputed books they have made use 
of, moreover some things about the canonical and acknowledged 
writings, and the things that have been said by them concern- 
ing those (writings) that are not such (2.e., concerning. the non- 
canonical writings).’”?* 

Then Professor Jannaris adds the following important 
comment: “So far, then, Eusebius is concerned primarily with 
the apostolic successions, then, by the way (“YTIOonpyvacGar) 
with the ecclesiastical writers and their use of uncanonical 
texts, then last and least of all with their statements about the 
canonical Gospels, evidently because these last books were 
already too familiar to the Christian world. Indeed, had 
Eusebius attempted to collect and record all that had been 
said about the canonical Gospels by all the writers who 
had lived before 315 a.D., when he was writing his church 
history, if at all possible, such a task would have resulted in a 
prodigious digest of many volumes.” * 

Now here, far from any denial that Eusebius referred to 
Gospels as well as Epistles, we have exactly the statement of 


1 Contemp. Rev., January, p. 38. The italics are those of Professor Jannaris. 
2 Contemp. Rev., January, p. 38. 
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Dr Lightfoot’s argument. No one can read this translation 
of the passage in Eusebius, and the remarks he appends to it, 
without seeing that Professor Jannaris has very carefully 
rendered what he believes to be the sense of Eusebius. The 
theory of his April argument is not only unrepresented even 
in germ, but it is contradicted by the adoption of the very 
arguments which he subsequently condemns. The translation 
of the words of Eusebius with which we are more immediately 
concerned is varied in the April article to suit the new idea. 
There he gives the passage as follows, and marks it by 
italics: “ But as the narrative proceeds, I will make tt a point, 
along with the successions (of Peter and Paul), to intimate who 
of the occasional church writers have used any writings, and 
which (émoias), then certain things concerning the canonical and 
acknowledged epistles (ypadav, letters) and the things (doa) said 
by them concerning those not acknowledged as such (soa mepi tov 
#42) TouovTwy avrots eipynta.).” Here, it will be observed, he 
suppresses the wider application of the words of Eusebius 
adopted by Dr Lightfoot, and endeavours to “convince every 
reader, perhaps even Dr Abbott, that not one sentence, not 
one word, can possibly refer to the Gospels. Far from 
speaking of the Canon of Scripture, or our canonical Gospels,” 
he adds, “Eusebius, in this part of his Church History, is 
concerned wholly and exclusively with the Petrine and Pauline 
writings (epistles).” * 

Doubtless the heading of the chapter: Ilepi trav émurrodav 
Ttav amooté\wy may have suggested to Professor Jannaris 
his very original discovery, and it does not give him for a 
moment pause that in this very chapter, which he thus asserts 
to be exclusively concerned with the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles, Eusebius actually writes of the so-called Acts of 
Peter and the Gospel named after him, his so-called Preaching 
(Kypvypa) and the work called Apocalypse, the Acts of Paul, 
as well as the Shepherd of Hermas; but into this it is not 
necessary to go further at present. 

1 Contemp. Rev., April, p. 537. 
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Professor Jannaris seems to have a very poor opinion of 
controversialists, and it is strange that I should have to defend 
a great and earnest scholar like Dr Lightfoot from the charge 
of having allowed the mistaken interpretation of an opponent 
to mislead him in so grave a matter. As it happens, however, 
no one can read what Dr Lightfoot himself says in his article on 
“The Silence of Eusebius,” without seeing that he is not open 
to the charge of such careless and foolish indifference. He 
says, before coming more directly to the passage we are dis- 
cussing: “ Kusebius made it his business to record notices 
throwing light on the history of the Canon. The first care 
of the critic, therefore, should be to inquire with what aims 
and under what limitations he executed this portion of his 
work.” He presses the supreme importance of “ investigating 
what Eusebius himself says, and what he leaves unsaid,” and 
he proceeds: “In the land of the unverifiable there are no 
efficient critical police. When a writer expatiates amidst 
conjectural quotations from conjectural apocryphal Gospels, 
he is beyond the reach of refutation. But in the present 
case, as it so happens, verification is possible at least to a 
limited extent; and it is important to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity. In the first place, then, Eusebius himself tells 
us what method he intends to pursue respecting the Canon 
of scripture.” After a general statement of the tenour of 
Eusebius, Dr Lightfoot goes on to translate the principal 
passage of his chapter iii. ‘“ But, as my history proceeds, I 
will take care (mpovpyov qwowmjooua), along with the suc- 
cessions (of the bishops), to indicate what Church writers (who 
flourished) from time to time have made use of any of the 
disputed books (dvrueyopevwv), and what has been said by 
them concerning the Canonical (évda0jx«wv) and acknow- 
ledged Scriptures, and anything that (they have said) con- 
cerning those which do not belong to this class.”* Dr Light- 


1 Contemp. Rev., 1875, to 172 f. This is not the place to state my 
argument regarding the inferences I draw from the words of Eusebius, and 
how little my main contention is effected by Dr Lightfoot’s arguments. This 
will be found in my Reply to his Essays, p. 45 ff. 

Vor. I.—No. 4. 51 
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foot then refers to the statements of Eusebius regarding the 
Acts of Paul and the shepherd of Hermas, and resumes his 
quotation of Eusebius: ‘“ Let this suffice as a statement (eis 
mapaotacw .. . eipyobw) of those Divine writings which are 
unquestionable, and those which are not acknowledged among 
all.” He thus comments upon the passages he has just given 
from the history: “This statement, though not so clear on 
minor points as we could wish, is thoroughly sensible and 
quite intelligible in its main lines. It shows an appreciation 
of the conditions of the problem. Above all, it is essentially 
straightforward. . . . The exact limits of the Canon were 
not settled when Eusebius wrote. With regard to the main 
body of the writings included in our New Testament there 
was absolutely no question; but there existed a margin of 
antilegomena or disputed books, about which differences of 
opinion existed, or had existed. Eusebius therefore proposes 
to treat these two classes of writings in two different ways. 
This is the cardinal point of the passage. (The italics are 
mine.) Of the antilegomena he pledges himself to record 
when any ancient writer employs any book belonging to their 
class (tives dmotas KéxpynvTa.); but as regards the undisputed 
Canonical books, he only professes to mention them when 
such a writer has something to tell about them (riva wept tov 
evdiaPyjxwv eipntar). Any anecdote of interest respecting them, 
as also respecting the others (ray 2) Tovwvrwv), will be re- 
corded. But in their case he nowhere leads us to expect 
that he will allude to mere quotations, however numerous 
and however precise.” ? 

This is not the treatment of a man who is willing to adopt 
the representation of an adversary and be misled by his 
mistaken or interested statements. I may here add that Dr 
Westcott, a close friend of Dr Lightfoot and a cultivated 
scholar, adopted the same views regarding the passage in 
Eusebius, and clearly stated them in his work on the Canon.’ 


1 Contemp. Review, 1875, p. 173. 
2 On the Canon, fourth ed., 1875, p. 229 f., and elsewhere. 
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Was he equally misled by the book which he was discussing ? 
I may further point out that my argument, which Professor 
Jannaris quotes, was directly against Tischendorf, as the 
extract shows, and that he took precisely the views of Dr 
Lightfoot and Dr Westcott regarding the statement of 
Eusebius. It is almost certain that both of these writers 
referred to the work of the German Apologist, and had their 
own views confirmed. 

Tischendorf says: “ But as the opponents of the Gospel 
of John rely so much upon this silence, we cannot withhold 
from our readers proofof the great error into which they have 
here fallen. In fact they entirely mistake the intention which 
Eusebius had in what he wrote. As to this intention he 
himself speaks clearly enough, iii. 38. 2, in which he explains 
that in regard to church writers he will note ‘which of the 
Antilegomena of the New Testament they have used and what 
they have said of the Homologoumena.’” (Here he quotes the 
Greek passage from ézoiais to etpyrau.) 

To show further how distinguished critics of another school 
give the same interpretation to the Greek of Eusebius, although 
they draw different inferences from the passage, I may quote a 
few lines from Hilgenfeld. He says: “Eusebius himself tells us 
expressly that in regard to Church writers he will especially 
note what writings amongst the Antilegomena of the New 
Testament they use, and what they have-said regarding the 
Homologoumena (and he quotes the Greek of H. E., iii. 3), 
and this promise he remembers precisely there, where he finds 
the canonical four gospels mentioned by Irenzus (v. 8. 1).”* 

In the passage in question, although Eusebius may not 
state his intention to mention when early writers merely 
make use of the Canonical books, he distinctly promises to 
record anything which they may “tell about them,” and as, in 
the case of Papias, he does quote what he says about Gospels 
by Matthew and Mark, the inevitable inference is that, had 


1 Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst ?, 1866, p. 113 f. 
2 Zeitschr, Wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 334. 
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he written anything about the fourth Gospel, Eusebius would 
certainly have recorded it. The only escape from this 
dilemma is altogether to get rid of the declaration of Eusebius, 
and this feat Professor Jannaris has, better late than never, 
heroically performed by giving a hitherto unthought of limita- 
tion to his words. In this, however, he stands at present in 
“splendid isolation.” But even if successful in converting 
some readers to his view, and convincing them that he is a 
surer guide in April than he was in January, he would not 
gain much, for whatever may have been the intention of 
Eusebius, his practice is unmistakable, and the only evidence 
which could be extracted from him in support of the sup- 
position that Papias knew the fourth Gospel is the very 
inscrutable testimony of—Silence. 


WALTER R. CASSELS. 
Lonpon, 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘*‘ Hibbert Journal.’’ Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP AND CHRISTIAN SILENCE.” 
A REJOINDER. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1903, p. 335.) 


Mr Monreriore’s paper, in the second number of the Hibbert Journal, 
on “Jewish Scholarship and Christian Silence” has naturally excited 
great interest. Anything he writes on such a matter is entitled to the 
most respectful consideration; and as to the question now raised by 
him, there are many who feel that if the Synoptic Gospels bring 
false accusations against the Scribes of the time of Christ, the fact 
ought to be acknowledged by Christians. Hard as it would be to confess 
that the Gospels are untrustworthy in the picture they draw of the social 
relations of that period in Galilee, still, if clear evidence is brought that 
the Scribes did not act as the Gospels say they do, or that they never 
could have acted in that way, our love of these books would have to yield 
to our love of truth. It appears to me, however, on considering all that 
Mr Montefiore says in the paper mentioned above and in his Hibbert 
Lectures, as well as the various writings of Dr Schechter to which he refers, 
that it is not necessary, at least not yet, to conclude against the Gospels as 
he urges. ‘The Gospels furnish the only direct evidence on the matters in 
question, and we shall see that Mr Montefiore in his Hibbert Lectures 
accepts and makes use of that evidence. 

The other evidence to which he appeals seems to me to be indirect, 
uncertain in its date, remote at any rate from the facts at issue, and con- 
nected with a very different situation of affairs. As I am mentioned 
among these commentators who refuse to attend in this matter to the 
remonstrances of Jewish learning, I venture on a few lines of reply lest my 
silence should be misinterpreted. I do not presume to defend Schiirer or 
Holtzmann from the attack made on them, and shall limit myself to the 
two passages in Mark of my treatment of which in my recent book on that 


Gospel (7'he Earliest Gospel, Macmillan, 1901) Mr Montefiore complains, 
dla 
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On Mark vii. 4, I say, of the efforts of the Scribes to enforce the laws 
of ritual purity, that “the heavy burdens imposed on the people in this 
attempt were what drove publicans and sinners to despair.” This Mr 
Montefiore apparently denies ; for he enters on an argument to prove that 
the laws of purification were not applicable to the laity at all. He quotes 
his own definition of ritual cleanness, which is, I think, correct in point of 
principle, that it consists in “ being in a condition to visit the temple,” and 
says that a layman might contract uncleanness without scruple. These 
ordinances, he holds, did not apply to the life of the ordinary layman at 
all. (Is Acts x. 28 a misrepresentation also?) “The whole burden, for 
the neglect of which the poor sinners and publicans are so much pitied and 
applauded, is an absolute myth. It was only obligatory upon priests 
during their time of service, or upon laymen during the rare and _ brief 
occasions when they visited the temple. The country yokel or citizen had 
no more to bother his head about these laws than Professor Schiirer himself.” 
This, our author asserts, is what he said in his Hibbert Lectures in 1893, 
and Christian scholars ought to have attended to it. 

But Mr Montefiore said other things besides these in his Hibbert 
Lectures in 1893. In his ninth lecture, on “The Law and its Influence” 
(p. 475), after saying that purely priestly enactments, such as the rules 
about clean and unclean, might have been lightly regarded by the Scribes 
who were not priests in the Persian period, he goes on: “ but the opposi- 
tion to Hellenism probably quickened the growth . .. . of an opposite 
tendency. ... The Scribes took up and worked out the laws of clean 
and unclean with the greatest zeal and zest. It would seem as if the ideal 
of the rigorists among them in the age of Christ was, as it were, to trans- 
form the layman into a priest, or even to transform him, for his whole life, 
into the condition of a priest when performing the functions of his sacred 
office.” 

Again, pp. 477-8, “ Nevertheless, the existence of a large priesthood who 
were bound to follow out the rules of clean and unclean to the utmost of 
their knowledge and capacity, and the existence of an extreme section of 
Rabbis who even sought to outdo these professional observers, were 
grave evils. These puerile prescriptions not only interfered with social 
intercourse, but tended to set up a false ideal of external sanctity. Their 
baneful influence in helping to drive a certain section of the community 
outside the recognised pale and limits of the common religion will come 
before us again.” 

P. 489. We are told that there is not enough literature to enable us 
to obtain an extended idea of the moral ideas and practices of the period 
before Christ ; and when the writer comes (p. 497) to speak of the “ out- 
cast” class “who violated the law through ignorance or indifference, and 
regarded its teachers with feelings of hatred or contempt,” he relies on the 
evidence partly of the New Testament, partly of the Talmud. 

P. 501. “From the Mishnah and the older traditions of the Talmud it 
is, however, tolerably certain that the agrarian laws and the laws of clean 
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and unclean were, on the one hand, looked upon with exaggerated and 
fanatical reverence by the rigorists, and, on the other hand, comparatively 
or occasionally neglected by some of the more careless, ignorant, or inde- 
pendent elements of the people. The neglect of the law in one particular 
would lead to the neglect of it in others; and, in addition to those who 
fell far short of the rigorists’ standard in those two sections, there were 
some others who dropped out of the general mass of the law-abiding 
population. A few there were, such as the tax-farmers, whose occupations 
made them hateful to the bulk of their fellow-citizens. An outcast 
class of ‘ sinners” exists in every state; and Rabbinic religion was perhaps 
even less inclined than other religions to show regard or compassion for 
those who had put themselves quite outside the pale of religious conformity. 
But the real ‘Am ha-Arets’ was probably the creation of the burdensome 
agrarian and purity laws.” 

I leave it to the reader to say if the sentence Mr Montefiore quotes from 
my “ Earliest Gospel” is not amply borne out by the statements of his own 
Hibbert Lectures. 

On Mark vii. 11 (Corban), Mr Montefiore blames me for not referring to 
Dr Schechter’s Essay, appended to the same volume of Hibbert Lectures, 
on “ Legal Evasions of the Law.” As I did not rely on any Rabbinical 
corroboration of Mark’s statement that a vow to the temple was held by 
certain Scribes to free a man from his duty to his parents, but simply 
accepted that statement of the Evangelist, I was not called on to refer to 
Dr Schechter’s article; but, if an opportunity occurs, I shall gladly insert 
such a reference. I should not, after reading him, assert that the treatise 
Nedarim confirms Mark’s statement. But is it the case, as Mr Monteficre 
urges, that if Dr Schechter is right, “ whoever put Mark vii. 11 into the 
mouth of Jesus made him guilty of a grave error and a groundless 
charge”? Religious temper was higher in Christ’s time than in the days of 
the Mishnah, and may have led the Scribes into excesses which were not 
perpetuated. The controversy with the Christians must also have 
influenced the Rabbis by showing them the weak points of their own 
system. Is it not possible that the Scribes of Galilee may have given 
decisions which did not pass into the code ? 

The question as to the degree of weight to be allowed to Rabbinic 
literature in the interpretation of the New Testament is a difficult one. 
Few are qualified to deal with it thoroughly, but one who has spent a 
good part of his life in teaching the New Testament may perhaps offer a 
few notes from his experience. When one sets out on this study, one 
naturally wishes to obtain some trustworthy and independent knowledge 
as to those Scribes and Pharisees with whom Jesus has so much to do, so 
that, if possible, no injustice may be done to them. Along with the histories 
of Israel, one reads what is accessible of the Mishnah, but there the student 
finds himself very much at sea in the measureless mass of undated, un- 
related, unexplained conversations and decisions of which it is composed. 
Is there a guide who can initiate the student into the conformation of this 
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continent ? who can set forth the leading principles of the legislation and 
the stages of its development, if it had any development ? 

Weber at first sight promises much ; and he does yield much. But it 
is found that he cannot in very many cases be used with any confidence, as 
he mixes up together statements from every century of Rabbinism, and 
offers an arrangement of the Rabbinical teaching which the Rabbis never 
suggested to him. It is greatly to be hoped that Dr Schechter will put 
his articles in the Jewish Quarterly into a book ; then we shall have a book 
written from another point of view to place beside Weber. It is good of 
Dr Schechter to acknowledge that Jewish scholars might do more than 
they have hitherto done to assist Christian science. When we examine his 
own articles, we find them to a certain extent occupied with the same 
mixture of various periods as Weber’s ; as if Jewish scholarship could not 
escape from this condition. He confesses also that the view he has to 
give of Rabbinical religion presents a blank at the important period—that 
of the Gospel. We are driven back therefore on the Gospels themselves, 
and have to make up our mind that they are the principal source of 
information about the Scribes of Christ’s time. We need not on that 
account read them uncritically; we must strive to do justice to Jew 
as well as Christian, to the opponents of Jesus as well as to his 
disciples, and it must, of course, be recognised that the account the 
Gospels give of the Rabbis and their religion is not sympathetic: in 
the circumstances that could scarcely be expected. The traditions were 
formed not in the leading circle of Judaism, but in a circle outside that 
one and in opposition to it, and which had more to do with those who had 
“dropped out” than with the priests or Rabbis. Statements about the 
Scribes and Pharisees in the Gospels are therefore to be regarded with 
caution, as we have no narrative from the other side. In my book on 
Mark I have carefully guarded myself at xii. 41 against accepting the 
denunciation of the Jerusalem Scribes as true of the whole class or of the 
Scribes in Galilee as well as those in Jerusalem. 

At the same time, the evidence afforded by the Synoptic Gospels appears 
irresistible, and Mr Montefiore in the main accepts it, that in Galilee, in 
Christ’s time, religion was administered by the Scribes in such a way as to 
make it more difficult and more of a burden than from its nature and history 
in the Old Testament, to which Christ called their attention, it should have 
been, or than it was with the later Rabbis, and that many were driven 
away from it altogether. An appeal to the principles of the religion as 
set forth in the Old Testament and in the Mishnah cannot prevail to dis- 
credit the facts making in this direction which are recorded in the Gospels. 


ALLAN MENZIES. 
St ANDREWS. 
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DR MARTINEAU'S “THEORY OF FREEDOM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1903, p. 441.) 


In his interesting article Prof. Pringle-Pattison criticises adversely the 
doctrine of Free Will held by Dr Martineau. Prof. Pattison’s theory 
of freedom, so far as one can gather from his necessarily brief state- 
ments, is based on Kant. Yet the Kantian doctrine is perplexing and 
not always consistent; and I fail to see how “the obscurely worded 
distinction between the intelligible and empirical character” casts a 
helpful light on the subject. Kant may suggest to us that the nowmenal is 
somehow the ground of the phenomenal, but how the intelligible self can be 
realised in the empirical character he could not show; and after all it is 
freedom under conditions of space and time which mainly concerns us. 
Prof. Pattison says we cannot “predicate agency” of a characterless 
self. Yet how can specific acts be referred to and owned by an intelligible 
self which has no concrete content? Again, we may admit that the fact 
that I make the moral law my motive is a pledge that what I ought to 
be I can be. But does not this ultimately involve a freedom to choose 
between possible alternatives ? 

In its insistence on the latter point it seems to me that Martineau’s 
view is sounder than his critic allows. Yet few will deny the justice of 
some of the strictures. Martineau no doubt exaggerates the importance 
of “a selecting power” between “open alternatives.” In any case this is 
not the whole of freedom. And as a psychological fact, many of our acts 
to which moral value attaches are not the fruit of a definite selection. 
The idea passes into action without conscious deliberation. In others, 
though the alternative is present, it remains in the background of con- 
sciousness, and does not assert itself seriously. But there remain, of course, 
cases where the need to choose is urgent, and the self hesitates between A 
and B. Possibly “the unsophisticated conscience” makes no “report” 
that the alternative is an open one, but surely it assumes it. Nor does it 
seem to meet the case to say, as has been done, that this is simply because 
the self does not as yet know which course it will carry out. The point 
is that whether your determinism be hard or soft (to use Prof. James’s 
phrase), naturalistic or spiritualistic, the alternative will not be an open 
one. For even on the spiritualistic view choice can never mean more than 
the making clear by the self what has to be consistently with its total 
character. And though that character be no mechanical product but 
developed by the spiritual principle in man, it none the less excludes con- 
tingency from the personal history. The present is the necessary outcome 
of the past. On this view remorse and repentance must rest on an illusion. 
We regret we did not act otherwise; but this does not show we could 
have done so, it only means there is a discord between our present and our 
past state of feeling. The artificiality of the explanation is striking ; and 
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it is curious that the late Prof. Green, whose statement of Determinism 
is very able, could persuade himself it was quite compatible with this 
doctrine to maintain that the attitude of a man to his past might be one 
of conscious revulsion, and that he was capable of morally reforming 
himself. Of course an individual’s reaction against his former character is 
not intelligible apart from his past: to say it is the necessary outcome ‘of 
the past is another matter. 

Prof. Pattison argues that Martineau’s theory implies a characterless 
self whose power to determine itself “at will to either branch of an 
alternative” means the liberty of indifference. Of liberty of indifference 
so called, all that need be said is that choice if moral is not indifferent, 
and man is not proved responsible by being made unaccountable. Martineau 
hardly laid sufficient stress on the fact that an act to be moral must have a 
connection with character: it must represent the man in some aspect. 
Repentance itself would be meaningless if the act repented did not refer to 
a development of the inner life, and so must be owned by the individual as 
his. Is it possible to conserve the truth for which Martineau contended, 
and also to do justice to the aforementioned fact? I would venture to 
state the case thus. Character is a condition of personality, and so of 
freedom, while the presupposition of character is the self without which 
memory and recognition would be impossible. So man is an object to 
himself, and reflects upon himself. In its temporal development character 
is formed out of the unorganised: conative tendencies and desires are not 
harmonised, and the self contains diverse possibilities. But when the self 
has shaken itself loose from the life of mere impulse, and reflects, it finds 
itself free to act on different conceptions of itself; for a motive is only an 
aspect of the self, and in will the self so conceived is realised. In the 
temporal development of the individual, then, diverse conceptions of self 
as object are present, though each has its connection with the inner life, 
and represents the man in some degree. These alternatives presented by 
the inner life are real, and choice between them is possible. For character 
has not become a unified whole, so that only one course of action is pre- 
scribed by it. ‘Thus we say of a particular act that it was “ so characteristic 
of the man”; of another, it was “so unlike him.” Which means that the 
one act was more in harmony with the main current of aspiration and 
endeavour than the other, although both refer to the content of the self. 
From this standpoint the self which acts is not characterless, 

Against this it will be urged that, if the self which acts has character, 
the self which chooses is an abstraction. What really chooses, we may be 
told, is the self already qualified by some idea of itself. Yet here the 
problem of choice is only removed a step further back. And if it be true 
that the self owns its ideas, and not the ideas the self, we do not get 
beyond the fact that the self, as subject in the first instance, identifies itself 
with one idea of the self as object in preference to another. We may 
perhaps add that the self which deliberates and selects is at least negatively 
defined by its relation to the alternatives presented. Our claim, then, 
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amounts to this. We credit the self with power to initiate conduct (subject 
to limitations imposed by its own inner history) which is not the necessary 
outcome of the past, though related to the past. The point of view raises 
difficulties, but it commended itself to Lotze as well as to Martineau. I 
venture to think its difficulties are less than those of Determinism in any 
form. 

One further point. We must distinguish between the freedom of the 
“open alternative” and freedom in the larger sense. The latter means 
the actualisation of all personal capacities for good, and would imply a 
perfected social system. As such it is an ideal, and for us at all events 
freedom in the narrower sense is one of the conditions of progress towards 
it. The distinction corresponds to that drawn by theologians between 
posse non peccare and peccare non posse. Prof. Pringle-Pattison appears 
to have the higher freedom in view when he speaks of man as “not a 
punctual or self-contained unity, but in virtue of his reason a sharer in a 
universal life.” But the temporal endeavour after this ampler freedom 
is significant and testing just because of the real alternatives involved. 
And when Prof. Pattison speaks of “the absolute claim of the moral ideal, 
and its infinitely regenerative power in breaking the yoke of the past,” he 
must postulate a specific act of freedom by which the individual accepted 
the ideal as his end, though it was open to him to choose a lower end. A 
like postulate is necessary in the case of religious faith. Finally, it is 
quite in harmony with the view I have indicated, that the more character 
becomes unified and consolidated in experience, the less open does the 
alternative presented to choice become. Were perfect freedom realised 
and goodness the living and immanent law of the soul, evil could exercise 
no appeal to the inner life. And in the degree that a man becomes con- 
sistently bad, his power to choose the good diminishes. But for us the way 
to perfect freedom or to perfect bondage is made possible by the exercise 
of a liberty to choose, limited but real, the liberty for which Martineau 
contended. 


Gro. GALLOWAY. 


Castie-Douc.as, N.B. 





DID PAUL WRITE ROMANS? 
I. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1903, p. 309, and April 1903, p. 532.) 


1. Ir is a grave error in classification when Prof. Schmiedel writes me down 
a “rectilinear theorist.” Far be it! Early Christianity looks to me least 
of all like a palm, far more like a banyan. Distinctively “Pauline” ideas 
and locutions seem to have been widely disseminated many years before 
Paul. But on this point I prefer not to enlarge, in anticipation of the 
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critical grounding of my notions by the publication of researches now 
undergoing final preparation for the press. . 

In this connection, however, I must be allowed to protest against the 
phrase employed by Van Manen (doubtless quite innocently) in the Ency. 
Bib. that the new criticism had “ been adopted by” me. The fact is that 
my present position with respect to the chief epistles was attained under 
the guidance of the critical German School, particularly of Holsten, 
Volkmar, Lipsius, Klépper, before I had learned to read Dutch, in ignorance 
even of Steck, while Loman was but a name. On perceiving the irresistible 
trend of my studies, undertaken seventeen years ago wholly in the spirit of 
Holsten, towards the “radical criticism” known to me only as a vague 
report and as everywhere spoken against, I resolved to withhold myself 
from contact with that criticism and to allow my mind to play undisturbed 
over the Greek text until m, opinions were definitely formed. This course 
seemed to be necessary, if my opinions were to have any independent 
weight. Not until after my Analysis of Romans was committed to writing 
(1896-8) in a volume, Argumenta Interna, which I have not yet 
published, did I study Dutch and learn to read Loman and Van Manen. 
This statement seems important, as showing that minds proceeding inde- 
pendently, from premises very wide apart, have been forced, even against 
their wills, to the same conclusion. But as to the more general problem of 
Early Christianity and Christian Literature, my own opinion resembles 
Steck’s and Van Manen’s as little as Schmiedel’s or Harnack’s, and departs 
at right angles from any with which I am acquainted. 

2. Regarding the connection or want of connection between chapters iii. 
and iv., Prof. Schmiedel would save the unity by sacrificing the logicality 
—a questionable service to the Paulinity. Vainly, however; for not only 
is there no hint of any such “change” or process, not only is the text of 
iv. 1 in the last degree uncertain, but—and this is decisive—the locution 
zi ov €povmev cannot introduce a reason for the foregoing assertion, “ we 
establish law,”—that would demand “for” or “because,"—but only a 
consequence of the foregoing; such is the force of the whole phrase, 
especially of the “accordingly” (ody). Now it is perfectly clear thai 
only a reason and not a consequence is in order. 

3. We grant Prof. Schmiedel that it would be an improper use of a 
probably interpolated verse, to adduce it in evidence of the date of the 
whole. But nothing of the kind is done in the January memoir. We 
grant that every verse, except of course where the connection is plainly 
indissoluble, must stand on its own feet ; it need not involve its neighbours. 
Nevertheless, the multiplication of such interpolations soon becomes 
formidable. Many mites make a mickle. The surgeon may boldly excise 
a single tumour ; it may be fatal to excise them in number. 

4. I have not inferred sutures solely from the existence even of notable 
variants, but only from the co-existence of such variants with equally 
notable discontinuities in structure, or in sense, or in both. Even if the 
probability of failure of any one of many such independent inferences were 
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large, the probability of the simultaneous failure of all would still be 
vanishingly small—a consideration of capital importance. 

5. Similarly, if each of the successive ifs by which Prof. Schmiedel 
would seek to account for the absence of Pwuy were individually likely 
enough, instead of being very unlikely, such a superfetation of hypothesis 
would still have nothing to recommend it. 

Kindred reflections continue to suggest themselves, but enough; the 
general fairness and open-mindedness of this “reply ” should move any one 
to gratitude, to admiration, and even to emulation. 

In conclusion, let me emphasise beyond all else this axiom: No rebut- 
tal of any or even of every one of my contentions severally can be decisive 
or satisfactory ; it is only the collective judgment upon the whole body of 
facts that must finally prevail. 

Wuu1am BensaMin Smita. 
New ORLEans. 


Il. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 544.) 


Tue hypothesis set forth by Professor Schmiedel in his article “ Did Paul 
write Romans?” in the April number of the Hibbert Journal, pp. 544-546, 
is very suggestive. On one point it curiously coincides with some remarks 
in the introduction to Professor Menzies’ The Earliest Gospel: viz. on “The 
strange fact that it was not a matter of pressing importance to the first 
Christians to be acquainted with the details of the life of Jesus on the earth ” 
(pp. 8, 9). ‘The argument of the hypothesis might be put more clearly—to 
some minds at least. As to mine, I should put it thus. Paul the Pharisee, 
being a thoughtful and serious man, became conscious, by personal experi- 
ence, of the futility of earning salvation by means of a perfect fulfilment of 
the Law. He looked around for a remedy, and observed the Christians. 
Their chief tenet was, “that God had put His Son to death to make the 
salvation of men possible,” or that salvation was to be had by faith in the 
crucified Jesus. ‘Thereupon he argued within himself: if Christianity was 
true, it must be God’s will that all shall accept faith in the crucified Jesus, 
but not that they should observe the Law. Here he was met by the 
difficulty that he observed that the Christians, in spite of their tenet, still 
insisted on the observance of the Law. Upon inquiry regarding this 
difficulty, he appears to have been told by them that “Jesus himself had 
lived upon earth in general obedience to the Law.” He now argued thus: 
either Christianity is not true, or the Christians are inconsistent. Dis- 
tracted by this disjunction, he refused acceptance of Christianity, till he 
had the vision which solved the difficulty: Christianity was true, but the 
Christians were inconsistent. ‘Thoroughgoing as he was, Paul at once 
accepted the solution, and acted on it. He became at once a convert to 
Christianity as well as a reformer of it. He eliminated the inconsistency. 
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This explains why Paul takes little notice of Jesus’ life on earth (the 
death on the Cross and the resurrection excepted). He only knew the 
heavenly Jesus of the vision ; the earthly Jesus he had not known ; and the 
account of Him, as given to him, that he lived in the observance of the 
Law, he did not accept, because it appeared to him inconsistent with the 
heavenly Jesus whom he knew. His view of Jesus and of the doctrine of 
Jesus, Paul impressed on the Christians of his making. Hence it was that 
those Christians felt no need of a “Gospel,” i.e. a story of Jesus’ earthly life. 
When later on, by reason of the practical needs of Church government and 
practices, the need of a “ Gospel” was felt, that need was supplied, but in 
the “ Gospel,” as now written, Jesus was represented as living consistently 
with His doctrine, i.e. as rejecting the observance of the Law; see, eg., 
Matt. xii. 7-8; xv. 1-20, etc. 

A query suggests itself: May there not have been a written “ Gospel ” 
among those (Jewish) Christians who were not of Paul’s making? If there 
was such a “ Gospel,” how did it represent Jesus? On the hypothesis, one 
would suppose, that it represented Jesus living in the observance of the 
Law. If so, the “Gospel” of Pauline Christians (i.e. the Gospels as we 
now have them), if it was founded on an earlier Gospel of the other 
(Jewish) Christians, must have altered it considerably. ‘That is, if there 
ever was, ¢.g., a Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel, it must have been, 
in its presentation of Jesus’ earthly life, very different from the Greek 
recension now existing. 

Professor Schmiedel’s hypothesis brings out into strong relief the 
surpassing importance of Paul’s vision. Without it, Paul would never have 
embraced Christianity ; and but for Paul’s conversion there would have 
been no Christianity in our sense. Pre-Pauline Christianity would have 
been but a Jewish sect, and in all probability would soon have died out. 

The hypothesis leads to another reflection. If Paul’s view of Jesus’ 
earthly life, based on his vision of the heavenly Jesus, is right, Jesus never 
succeeded in making his Apostles thoroughly grasp his central doctrine 
implying the incompatibility of legal observance with faith in Himself. 
Considering the illiterate class from which the Apostles were drawn, that 
fact is perhaps not surprising. From the literate class, perhaps, the only 
convert he had was Nicodemus, but he, evidently, was a timid and retiring 
character. If he understood the truth, he was not the man to propagate 
it. But that there existed some believers in Jesus who had rightly under- 
stood Him, is apparent from the very narrative of Paul’s vision in Acts ix. 
It was not the heavenly Jesus Himself who solved the difficulty for Paul, 
but the latter was directed by the vision to apply for the solution to 
Ananias. Ananias, therefore, must have understood the truth. But he, 
clearly, was a man of a similar character to Nicodemus, and but for Paul’s 
applying to him, perhaps the truth would never have come out. 


A. F. Rupotr Horrnte. 
Oxrorp. 
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THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1903, p. 487.) 


Wane disposed to agree with Dr Oldfield both in his main contention 
that Christian missions in India have proved a failure and in the first of 
the reasons which he assigns for this, namely, that Christians are too slow 
to recognise and acknowledge what is good in Hinduism, I cannot assent 
to the second theory which he advances to account for this failure. Though 
at first sight it may seem plausible enough to maintain that it is the absence 
of asceticism and the disregard of ritual in the lives of our missionaries 
which causes the failure of Christianity to strike the imagination of the 
people of India and revolutionise their spiritual life in the same way as 
that of the ancient world, yet, in the first place, it is not in accordance 
with fact to deny that a large number of our missionaries, more especially 
the Roman Catholics, do live lives as ascetic and devoted as any Brahmin 
priest ; and in the second place, the theory leads Dr Oldfield at once into 
a manifest inconsistency. He has not written a dozen lines before he says, 
“the Master Jesus would be followed by His millions if he appeared in 
human form in the great land of Hindustan”; and yet the plaint of the 
high caste Brahmin must recall to every mind that of the Pharisees about 
Christ, “ behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners”! And again, “the disciples of John fast often; and make 
supplications ; likewise also the disciples of the Pharisees; but thine eat 
and drink.” In the same way Christ offended the susceptibilities of the 
Pharisees by eating with unwashed hands and breaking the Sabbath. And 
yet Jesus Christ’s mission was no failure. He appealed to no narrow caste, 
hide-bound in trivial formalism, but to the poor and suffering, the meek 
and lowly, the great masses of the people. And these are the classes 
which our missionaries endeavour, and rightly endeavour, to reach to-day. 
Dr Oldfield appears to have contented himself too much with studying 
the Brahminical “ Pharisee.” 

Comparatively easy, therefore, as would be the solution of the problem 
were Dr Oldfield’s explanation of what that problem is correct, one is 
forced reluctantly to seek elsewhere the reason for our failure. I say 
“reluctantly,” because, did the remedy lie in a more punctilious observance 
of outward forms, nay, even in our sending out as missionaries men in 
whose breast still burns the lamp of medizval asceticism, the task would 
not present any insuperable difficulty. But the evil is not one to be so 
easily got over. 

The difficulty which faces us is, I take it, not to exemplify Christian 
doctrine by sufficiently saintly lives, but to make the truths of Christianity 
appeal to the Indian as they did to the world two thousand years ago. This 
Christianity at present fails todo. It strikes no chord in the Indian’s heart, 
awakes no sense of sin, presents no avenue of escape from pain and death. 
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The worse type of Indian is ready to accept Christianity for the material 
benefit it brings him, the better is ready to discuss it from an intellectual 
standpoint, but neither goes further and welcomes it as a solution of the 
problem of life. Here is what the Rev. G. Longridge says in his history 
of the Oxford mission to Calcutta, with regard to the attitude of mind of 
the average educated Bengali :— 

“The Bengali is always ready to talk about religion—nothing is easier 
than to get him on to a religious subject; but then one discovers, to one’s 
great disappointment, that his interest in it is merely intellectual and 
superficial, and that nothing is further from his thoughts than to accept 
any responsibility for such truth as he is led to acknowledge.” 

Here is food for reflection indeed. Admittedly the Indian mind is ripe 
for the reception of a new religion, but the religion offered does not 
apparently meet the want. The mind hungers for spiritual sustenance, but 
what we give is not “bread.” We have destroyed the Indian’s belief in his 
own religion, we offer him our own instead, and to our surprise he declines 
it as no more satisfactory than his own. And yet the circumstances are 
closely parallel with those under which the Christian religion first spread 
with such miraculous rapidity. It is true we have not in India the expecta- 
tion of a coming Messiah, but, after all, the Messianic idea was the birth- 
right of but an insignificant part of that ancient world which Christianity 
leavened and transformed in a few decades. Substantially the position is 
the same. As in the pagan world, so in India the old religion has grown 
powerless to affect men’s wills, the forms of religion have become mere irksome 
trammels, clung to perhaps in some cases the more closely because they are 
all that is left, in others cast off altogether, and the best minds are seeking 
for something new to replace the old and outworn. “There is no more tragic 
event under the sun,” writes a native gentleman, “than the death of a 
nation, and this consists in the destruction of the beliefs, institutions, and 
national peculiarities that give it an individual character. This awful tragedy 
is now going on in India. The old religion is dying; the old morality is 
dying; the bonds of custom and tradition, which are the bones and sinews 
of the social organism, are dissolving ; there is death and decomposition all 
around.” How closely this description corresponds with the state of the 
pagan world at the introduction of Christianity, and yet how different the 
effect produced! And why? What prevents Christianity appealing to the 
Indian to-day with the same magic force as it did to Jew and Pagan two 
thousand years ago? This is the question we must answer before we can 
hope to get further towards evangelising India, and it is one which admits 
of two answers, and—unless human nature is different from what it 
was two thousand years ago—two only. Either Christianity is and has 
always been essentially unsuited to the Oriental mind, or we have made it 
so ; either the truths which awakened such immediate response in the hearts 
of the varied races of the Roman empire touch no responsive chord in 
the Indian heart, or our Christianity of to-day is not the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ. Whatever modicum of truth the first of these sug- 
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gested answers may contain, we cannot accept it as completely account- 
ing for our lack of success in proselytising India. The peoples among 
whom the gospel first took root were essentially Orientals—the Jews them- 
selves, the people of Antioch and Alexandria, for example. The second 
answer, however, seems to offer a complete explanation, namely, that what 
we are proclaiming to the heathen is not the evangel of Christ, but the 
elaborate structure of European theology into which we have woven much 
that was Jewish—some of which was, in turn, got from Egypt—much that 
was derived from the philosophy and the mysteries of Greece, much 
that was Roman, much even that was barbaric. For a great part of 
our Church doctrine there is no warrant in the writings of St Paul, much 
less in the words of Jesus Christ. Even in its earliest stages Chris- 
tianity underwent rapid changes, changes which it would be out of place, 
indeed impossible, to analyse here ; but briefly put, they consisted in the 
development of what Professor Harnack has called Christology and the 
absorption of Hebraism and Hellenism. Christology is largely founded 
upon the Hebraistic idea of the Messiah, from which were developed the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection and the 
divine nature of Jesus Christ, and finally the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Then from Hellenism Christianity drew first the philosophical conception 
of the “ Logos,” and in the third century the ideas of the “ Gnostics,” but 
most important of all, the idea which changed the character of Christianity 
more than anything else, that religion consists in doctrine, the old Socratic 
idea that virtue is knowledge. Introduced originally from the philoso- 
phers, the idea was strengthened and made permanent by the struggle 
with Gnosticism which drove the Church to creed-making. And all this 
in less than three hundred years. The wonder is that to-day Christianity 
presents any resemblance at all to the original message of its Founder. But 
should we be surprised that, when we attempt to cram into the Eastern 
mind the product of two thousand years of Western thought, we awaken no 
response? When we get away from the bed rock of Christ’s teaching, can 
we be certain that we are dealing with living truths which will appeal to 
men the world over? That, on the other hand, the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity do appeal to the Eastern mind is shown by the words of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, one of the leaders of the theistic sect of Hinduism, the 
Brahmo Somaj :— 

“If you wish to secure that attachment and allegiance of India, it must 
be through spiritual influence and moral suasion. And such indeed has 
been the case in India. You cannot deny that your hearts have been 
touched, conquered, and subjugated by a superior power. That power, 
need I tell you, is Christ. It is Christ who rules British India, and not the 
British Government. England has sent out a tremendous moral force in 
the life and character of that mighty prophet to conquer and hold this 
vast empire.” 

And yet we refuse to acknowledge such men as Christians because, 
forsooth, they are unable to accept ready-made the theology of Europe. 

Vor. L—No. 4. 52 
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Who shall say that in so refusing we are guiltless of that crime for the 
committer of which it were better that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were cast into the sea? 


Georce F. Deas, 
Apvocates’ Lisrary, Epinsurcu. 





GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1903, pp. 595 seqq.) 


Mr A. E. Taytor’s review of Professor Sidgwick’s Lectures on the Ethics of 
T. H. Green, Mr Herbert Spencer, and J. Martineau is both able and 
appreciative. There are, however, some points in it having reference to 
Green, and chiefly to Green’s view of Greek Ethics, on which I would beg 
to be allowed to say a few words. It is as editor of the lectures, and thus 
having a somewhat close acquaintance with them, that I venture, though 
not indeed without much hesitation, to ask permission to do this. 

Mr Taylor complains that Professor Sidgwick shows rather “ acute percep- 
tion of particular difficulties” than “clear insight into the merits and 
defects of Green’s view of life as a whole.” But in recognising (as he does 
recognise) the soundness and fairness of Professor Sidgwick’s contentions 
(1) that Green’s description of the “ eternal consciousness ” has been “ in such 
purely cognitive categories as to leave it a mystery how an ideal of any 
perfection other than perfection of insight into the system of relations 
which make up nature is to be extracted from it”; (2) that Green 
confuses the view that a self-conscious agent obtains satisfaction in 
seeking particular objects, with “the very different view ” that his “ satis- 
faction lies in the attaining of the objects sought”; (3) That Green wavers 
between the view (a) that good should be limited to the mere acquisition of 
the will to be moral, and is thus non-competitive, and (5) that good 
is competitive, including the completest actualisation of the agent’s 
capacities (scientific, artistic, etc.)—in recognising all this, Mr Taylor does 
certainly admit the validity of very sweeping and fundamental criticisms of 
Green’s general view. The inadequacy of his metaphysical basis of ethics, 
his uncertainty whether it is in seeking or in finding that man is to obtain 
good, his conflicting assertions as to the character of good as regards its 
competitiveness or non-competitiveness, are not merely “ particular diffi- 
culties”; they are confusions which emphatically affect the “view of life 
as a whole ”—which, in fact, as it seems to me, entirely prevent our being 
able to say what Green’s view of life as a whole really is. 

Again, Mr Taylor doubts whether Green is open to the charge of 
misconceiving Aristotle’s doctrine to anything like the extent which 
Professor Sidgwick maintains, and holds that it is “mistaken in principle 
to deny that the 70:«y apery of the Ethics is much what Green means by 
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the ‘good will,’ to argue that, with Aristotle, it is not the mere will, e.g. 
to know what is true, or to make what is beautiful, but the exercised faculty 
that is important (p. 89 ff-), is surely not to the point, etc.” As regards 
“the will to know what is true” of which Green speaks, it may be noted 
that this would come rather under the head of theoretical than of practical 
excellence ; and it seems indisputable, as Professor Sidgwick indicates, that 
in Aristotle’s theoretical excellence “ the exercised faculty of knowing what 
is true is the important point ”—that Aristotle would not have regarded 
“a ridiculously unsuccessful researcher” as possessing theoretical excellence, 
however set he may have been upon knowing the truth, however 
much he may have had the “will” to know it. As regards “the will 
to make what is beautiful,” to produce objects of artistic value, Mr 
‘Taylor would probably not refuse, on reflection, to admit that it is, as 
Professor Sidgwick says, “ quite un-Aristotelian” to reckon this as a part 
of 70xn apern. And though, no doubt, 70:«7 apery is Aristotle’s name for 
virtue or moral excellence, and the good will is Green’s name for moral 
excellence, it does not follow that this excellence is conceived or defined in 
the same way by the two thinkers—that they each give to it the same 
content. In fact, as we have seen, Mr Taylor himself allows that Green 
leaves us in bewildering uncertainty as to what he means by good; and as 
long as we do not know what the good is, we do not know what the good 
will is, and are obviously unable to identify this with Aristotle’s és 
mpoatpetixn, Which, as he elsewhere explains, is “that by which we are 
habituated to feel pleasure and pain at the proper objects.” 

And even supposing that the difficulty about the meaning and char- 
acter of good has been overcome, and even, further, that we could say 
exactly what we mean by will, we have still to ask whether the man who 
has a good will is one who, purely for right’s sake, wills what he thinks 
right (which is what Kant intends by having a good will), or simply who 
wills what he believes to be right (or good), or whether he wills the really 
right end, or both the right end and the right means to it. It cannot be 
affirmed that Green meets and clears up the difficulties of this further 
problem, though he does say (Prolegomena to Ethics, § 295) that “ there 
is no real reason to doubt that the good or evil in the motive of an action 
is exactly measured by the good or evil in its consequences as rightly 
estimated,—estimated, that is, in their bearing on the production of a good 
will, or the perfecting of mankind.” That motive and result are always 
precisely correspondent in this way seems indeed to be a monstrous assump- 
tion ; but even if we make it, we are as much in the dark as before, since 
both “ motive” and “ consequence” have to be estimated by reference to 
good will (or perfection); and as pointed out above, Green cannot tell us 
even whether good is competitive or not. “Hitherto I have urged you 
forward and still urge you,” he seems to say, “without the slightest idea 
what is our destination.” 

Mr Taylor (p. 597) further criticises Professor Sidgwick for complain- 
ing that Green represents Aristotle as “finding the essence of courage 
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in endurance of pain and fear in the service of the State, whereas his real 
ground for approving it is the moral beauty of the brave act”; and he puts 
forward two reasons in support of his criticism : (1) Tyrteeus says, reOvauevar 
yap xadov - + avdp’ ayaov rept Ty war pid: wapvapuevoy, and he (Mr Taylor 
thinks) may be taken to represent “current Hellenic opinion,” and “answer 
for his countrymen generally”; and (2) Aristotle holds that “the citizen 
soldier proves himself braver in extreme danger than the professional.” 

Now, though Tyrtezeus may have represented the national sentiment of 
the period of the Ethics, still we should require independent evidence to 
show this, and the appeal to him certainly seems a little far-fetched, for 
he flourished in the seventh century B.c., and current opinion had at any 
rate had time to become modified in the intervening three centuries, even 
supposing the Athenian poet and schoolmaster to have been, ever so truly, 
representative of the common moral opinion of his own age. Moreover, 
his stirring lyrics, composed to encourage the dispirited Spartans to 
vigorous effort in the Second Messenian War, may very possibly, in that 
crisis of national existence, have magnified the average popular estimate 
of good patriots fighting against the enemies of their country. And 
Professor Sidgwick would allow that “if we are examining the causes of 
the special admiration given by Greek common-sense . . . . to valour in 
war... . we are right in connecting it with the social importance of this 
quality in an age when an individual’s welfare was more completely bound 
up with that of his State than is now the case.” Still it seems true that in 
Aristotle’s analysis of Common-sense Morality in the Ethics (which is 
what is under discussion) we “can find no trace of this view,” and that 
Aristotle “ simply conceives the brave man as realising moral beauty in his 
act”; according to him, “ the beautiful (70 «aXov) is the end for the sake of 
which the brave man endures and does whatever is brave.” That endur- 
ance of pain and fear for the sake of the State, that self-devotion for a 
worthy end, that willingness to endure even unto complete self-renuncia- 
tion, which Green talks about, are surely very far removed from Aris- 
totle’s ideal of courage or valour. “To the brave man his bravery is a 
noble thing (xadov). Such then will be the end which his bravery as a 
whole has in view” (Eth. Nic., iii.7). Bravery ought to be “a free act 
prompted by desire of what is noble (xadov).” “Bravery is a mean state 
. . . « leading us to choose danger and to face it, either because to do so 
is noble (cacy), or because not to do so is base (Eth. Nic., iii. 7). 

And when Aristotle speaks of the courage of the (volunteer) citizen con- 
tingent, who face death from fear of disgrace or hope of reputation, exalting 
them above veteran soldiers, the comparison is, I think, not (as Mr Taylor 
appears to suggest) between two forms of courage, but between a form of 
courage and the lack of it; for we are referred to a case in which the citizen 
soldiers died at their post because for them flight would bring disgrace, 
whereas veterans sometimes play the coward and run away because they 
understand how desperate their position is. ‘“ Citizens,” Aristotle tells us, 
“seem often to face dangers because of legal pains and penalties on the 
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one hand, and honours on the other” (Eth. Nic., iii. 8). No doubt 
the man who stays at his post is braver than the man who, running 
away in order to escape death, does not exhibit even a semblance of 
bravery; but this “civic courage” of the citizen soldier (the same which 
Tyrteus extols) proceeds ‘from fear of disgrace, or from regard to honour 
and reputation, the due pursuit of which latter is in Aristotle’s view the 
province of a different virtue from courage; and though this civic courage 
is the best of the five counterfeits or semblances enumerated by Aristotle, 
it is not, according to his account, valour of the true and noblest sort— 
the valour of the man who acts for the sake of the moral beauty of 
bravery itself—rov xadov évexa, just as in the case of other kinds of really 
virtuous actions. And in fact, in the very chapter from which Mr Taylor 
quotes, Aristotle expressly points out the inferiority of the citizen soldier's 
civic or political courage,—courage inspired by the anticipation either of 
legal pains and penalties or of honours. However near this best of the 
five “semblances” is to the courage that comes up to Aristotle’s ideal of 
virtuous action—and it cannot perhaps be denied that, though as I 
believe distinct, it does come near—Green’s account seems quite inade- 
quate. It could surely not be maintained that either Aristotle himself 
or the current morality of his day would have dreamt of affirming that 
true courage could only be exhibited by a citizen enduring pain and fear 
in battle, in the service of his State. 

The psychological and metaphysical views which Mr Taylor incidentally 
advocates or indicates in his review, the question of the conciliation of 
Intuitionism with Benthamite Utilitarianism, and the charge of non-pro- 
gressiveness brought against “the Hedonist’s good,” are problems too 
large to be entered upon in this note. 

EK. E. Constance Jones. 
Girton CoLiece, CAMBRIDGE, 
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The Development of Modern Philosophy, with other Lectures and Essays.— 
By Robert Adamson, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edited by W. R. Sorley, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. Pp. xlviii. 358, xv. 330.—Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sons, 1903. 


In the preparation of these volumes Prof. Sorley has done a great service 
to philosophical thinking. They are a very valuable contribution to the 
history of modern philosophy by one of the most learned and thorough 
of its teachers, and they enable us to understand the general lines of 
Prof. Adamson’s thought in the later years of his life. They also make 
us feel more keenly than ever the loss we have sustained in his untimely 
death, the loss of the history of psychology, “on which he had been 
occupied for many years,” and which “does not seem to have been written 
out in any part,” and of the history of modern philosophy, “which he had 
had in view for an even longer time.” The total amount of Prof. Adam- 
son’s publication was considerable, but, with the exception of his valuable 
little books on Kant and Fichte, almost all his published writings were articles 
in encyclopedias and reviews. The issue of those substantial volumes will 
do much to make his position as an author commensurate with his reputa- 
tion as a wonderfully erudite and acute thinker. Prof. Sorley, in his 
preface, referring to the previous publications of lectures by Scottish 
Professors of philosophy, such as Thomas Brown, Sir Wm. Hamilton, and 
James Frederick Ferrier, justly remarks that “in the range and accuracy 
of his learning Prof. Adamson was probably at least Hamilton's equal, 
and in his own thinking he was as little swayed by the authority of any 
great name as was Brown or Ferrier.” It may be added that the lectures 
contained in these volumes include matter as permanent in value as any 
that has been left to us by these teachers of former generations. In the 
case of Prof. Adamson, however, the difficulty of editing has been 
greatly increased by the absence of manuscript. “I wrote all my lectures 
the first year” at Owens College, he once told the editor ; “ re-wrote them 
the second; and burned them the third.” Consequently, says Prof. 
Sorley, “it was not altogether a surprise to me, on examining his manu- 
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scripts, to find that there was no scrap of his handwriting bearing on his 
work as a Scottish Professor.” Yet his “whole course had always been 
thoroughly thought out, and each portion of it was carefully prepared.” 
“ Long practice had made him a master of the rare art of slow, consecutive, 
and lucid speech. His method was not conversational but systematic, and 
what he said could not be fully appreciated unless written out and 
considered at leisure.” The lectures, which form the greater part of these 
volumes, have thus been taken from students’ notes, one set of which has 
been found so full and accurate that “the manuscript written in the 
lecture-room was used as copy for the printer.” In spite of the absence 
of original manuscript, the lectures read as if they had been written for 
publication. 

Prof. Sorley deserves the reader’s gratitude for the remarkable 
editorial skill with which he has prepared the work for the press. In 
addition to a brief but admirable memorial introduction on the life, 
character, and opinions of Prof. Adamson, he has divided the lectures 
into chapters and provided the book with a bibliography of the author and 
a valuable analytical table of contents. He has also supplied many 
references, and the whole work has been carefully indexed by Mr. Lobban. 

The first volume consists of lectures on the history of philosophy from 
Descartes to Hegel, and on “suggestions towards a theory of knowledge 
based on the Kantian.” The first half of the second volume contains 
several “occasional essays and addresses,” hitherto unpublished, on a 
variety of topics mainly philosophical, while the second half is made up of 
lectures on the principles of psychology, with special reference to the 
psychology of thinking. Regarding the lectures on the history of modern 
philosophy it is not necessary to say much by way of discussion. Occupying 
comparatively small space, they cover a very large ground, and they show 
the skill of a master in selecting essential principles for exposition, dealing 
with great difficulties briefly but forcibly and acutely, and clearly 
indicating the historic continuity of thought and the logical filiation of the 
various systems. The philosophies of Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant are 
treated much more fully than those of Malebranche, Spinoza, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and the post-Kantian idealists. The account of Descartes 
lays stress upon the view that his method is essentially a generalisation of 
mathematics, and it very clearly shows the implication of Occasionalism in 
Descartes’ fundamental principles. In the discussion of Malebranche the 
most important feature is the exposition of his view of “ ideas” as distinct 
from “ modalities of the soul,” as having a kind of independent existence, a 
view corresponding to “the so-called ‘representative’ doctrine of sense- 
perception.” This question of the existential character of truth is, in 
Prof. Adamson’s opinion, a question of fundamental importance, and 
in expounding his own position he discusses it in various forms. To make 
truth existential, to regard “objects of intellectual apprehension as 
constituting a realm of existence over against which the world of concrete 
facts stands in inexplicable opposition,” is to be “driven along the line of 
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that philosophical speculation which begins with Plato and which we might 
call Rationalism, or Mysticism, or Idealism.” On the other hand, to insist 
“that truth has significance and meaning only in reference to the thinking 
mind, that the term ‘truth’ names not an existing thing but the way in 
which a thinking mind organises its experience,” is to leave “no antithesis 
between the worlds of essential reality and of phenomenal appearance” and 
to follow “the line of speculation which historically may be named the 
Empirical or Naturalist.” The second of these views is that which Prof. 
Adamson himself adopts, and the conception of Idealism which he here 
indicates should be remembered in considering his criticism of idealistic 
positions. 

The account of Spinoza is suggestive as regards some of the chief 
difficulties of the system ; but it is very brief and slight. It is taken from 
notes of lectures delivered much earlier than the others, and one is inclined 
to think that it does not altogether express Prof. Adamson’s later 
views. The philosophy of Leibniz, on the other hand, is expounded and 
discussed with great fulness and lucidity, doubtless in view of its im- 
portance in relation to the exposition and criticism of Kant, as well as 
on account of its influence in stimulating thought, and its development 
of the principles of Cartesianism so as to “suggest, at all events, the kind 
of supplement they need.” The lectures on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
are in many ways suggestive; but, though they deal with all the main 
points of doctrine, they are comparatively slight in treatment. As might 
be expected, the account of Kant’s philosophy is much more elaborate and 
thorough than that of any of the other systems. Nothing was more 
characteristic of Prof. Adamson than his interest in Kant, and his 
systematic discussions in these volumes of epistemology and psychology 
have as their centre the Kantian theories. “Throughout his career,” 
says Prof. Sorley, “the authors whom he read most constantly were 
Aristotle, Kant, and Lotze; but Kant was the only one of the three 
with whom he can be said, at any period, to have been in fundamental 
agreement. And from first to last he looked upon the Kantian criticism 
as the stage from which the next advance in philosophical thought must 
be made.” His general attitude towards the Kantian position is indicated 
at the beginning of the lectures on Kant. The lines of speculation 
represented by Locke and Leibniz, both “issued in the severance of mind 
from reality.” ‘The general note of the Kantian system is the reinstate- 
ment of mind as in vital and essential relation to reality.” Yet Kant 
to some extent fails, owing to his retention of some of the presuppositions 
of Locke and Leibniz. “ Like Locke and Berkeley, he is inclined to regard 
ideas as somehow a medium between mind and reality, and with Leibniz 
he is too much inclined to regard the ideal of completed knowledge as a 
state in which the one relation is identity, and he is therefore precluded 
from bringing mind into more than a problematical relation to reality.” 
These defects, however, do not represent the general drift of his work. 
It is hardly necessary to say that in these lectures, as a whole, we have a 
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masterly exposition of Kant’s theory of Knowledge. The chapters on 
“the transition to the critical method,” and on “the forms of intuition” 
give a specially clear and illuminating account of one of the most difficult 
parts of Kant’s work. In the valuable chapter on “four points of Kantian 
doctrine,” and especially in the section on the “thing-in-itself,” we have 
a very acute analysis and criticism of some fundamental positions of Kant 
and an indication of Prof. Adamson’s own view, which is fully 
developed in the lectures on epistemology and psychology. In particular, 
there may be noted the contention that “we cannot with Kant accept 
the objective unity of self-consciousness, the representation of the unity 
of self, its continued identity in the manifold of experience, as a primary 
datum,” and, in close connection with this, the argument by which it is 
maintained that Kant fails completely to overcome Subjective Idealism. 
Kant’s position, in brief, amounts to this, that “in the long run the real 
object to which we attach intuition is never more than the necessary 
representation of order requisite as the counterpart of self-consciousness,” 
regarded as a primary datum. Kant unsuccessfully endeavours to dis- 
criminate between this view and Subjective Idealism by “ pointing to the 
difference between external and internal intuition, regarding these as 
certainly still phenomena, and therefore only complexes of representations, 
but as possessing an ultimate and irreducible difference.” But Kant does 
not consistently adhere to “the representation of a twofold order of 
objects, outer and inner.” In the long run he admits that the only objects 
are the outer, and this leaves his position indistinguishable from Subjective 
Idealism, and at the same time seems to Prof. Adamson to confirm the 
view that “the highly abstract distinction of subject and object is not a 
primitive datum but a derivative,” emerging gradually “through the 
much more concrete oppositions between self and not-self, and, in the 
long run, from the opposition between the least determinate of such 
correlations, that which we indicate by the terms ‘feeling’ and ‘ space- 
occupying.” On the other hand, Fichte and the later German Idealists 
seek to overcome the implications of Subjective Idealism in the philosophy 
of Kant, by regarding the self-consciousness which is constructive of 
experience as in no sense individual but as infinite and absolute. It is 
clear that this method of solving the difficulty was not regarded by 
Prof. Adamson as satisfactory, but his brief and lucid accounts of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are in the main expository rather than 
critical. 

Prof. Adamson’s own position is developed in the lectures on theory 
of knowledge (vol. i.) and on psychology (vol. ii.). The foundations of 
his view are laid in three of the occasional essays and addresses printed in 
vol. ii, viz., the Glasgow “Inaugural Address,” and the papers on 
“Psychology and Epistemology” and on “Kant’s View of Psychology.” 
As I have already indicated, the starting-point of Prof. Adamson’s con- 
structive theory lies in the problem of Subjective Idealism. The subjec- 
tive idealist position, in greater or less degree, is characteristic of the whole 
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movement of thought from Descartes to Kant—both of the Continental 
Rationalism and of the English Empiricism. Kant’s critical method 
affords the beginning of a way of escape from it, but Kant’s own theory 
is still vitiated by it, and, as we have seen, neither his solution of the 
difficulty nor that of the later German Idealists is satisfactory. Prof. 
Adamson was averse both from the extreme Realist and the extreme Idealist 
view, both from the reduction of thought to physical reality and from the 
merging of reality in thought. In the concluding pages of his book on 
Fichte he definitely rejects the view that “ thought as a thing or product ” 
can “explain the nature of thought as self-consciousness,” or that “ reflec- 
tion upon self” is “explicable through the notion of mechanical composi- 
tion.” On the other hand, he declares (vol. i. p. 347) that “ it is evidently 
a hypothesis for which no definite grounds can be offered, that the real core 
of existence, admitted as a factor in the presentation of the material [of 
sense], is of the nature of consciousness.” Lotze’s position, again, he regards 
as “after all only a half philosophy” (vol. ii. p. 12). His own endeavour, 
then, is to find, on the basis of the Kantian method, a middle way between 
the extremes, a middle way which he would rather describe as naturalism 
than as idealism. His method is to get behind the “ hard-and-fast dis- 
tinctions in which Kant delighted, the antitheses between sense and under- 
standing, between a priori and a posteriori, between necessary and con- 
tingent,” by a careful inquiry into the development of knowledge. This 
inquiry is carried out with great analytic skill and genuine scientific caution, 
in the lectures on psychology and epistemology. The cardinal defect of 
Kant’s position is the separation between the form and the matter of ex- 
perience, and the main ground of this separation is, in Prof. Adamson’s 
view, the treatment of self-consciousness as an independent principle, a 
primary datum without a history. “From Kant’s mode of approaching the 
question and stating the solution, the conclusion is inevitable that it is 
because of the unity of mind that subjective facts of sense-impression are 
organised into the orderly form of determined knowledge. But in truth, 
as it appears to me, the emphasis might, with more justice, be laid on the 
other side of the antithesis. It is in and through the organisation of 
experience in the form of knowledge of objective fact that mind becomes 
self-conscious, aware of its own unity; nor has its unity any significance 
other than what it obtains in and through the contrast with objective facts 
which is given in knowledge. The conditions of the possibility of experience 
are not forms imposed by the action of mind upon the chaotic material 
with which it is furnished from without, but the general characters of the 
experience wherein and whereby mind becomes possible at all” (vol. ii. 
pp. 15, 16). Accordingly, the representation of nature (or of experience) 
as a systematic whole, including both the order of the external world and 
the unity of self-consciousness, appears in our consciousness only “ by 
gradual development from the simple primitive distinction between the 
sentient subject and an order of fact distinct from his perceiving and feel- 
ing, though devoid of the element of universal or general law” (vol. ii. 
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p- 282). Similarly, thinking is “a name for either a set of processes of 
the inner life or a set of modifications of the content apprehended through 
that inner life, based upon the simpler facts of perception, and constituting, 
therefore, not an isolated faculty or power in mind but a higher grade of 
what is given in simpler fashion in the primitive distinction between self 
and not-self” (oc. cit.). 

It is not possible in a review even to indicate the rich variety of dis- 
cussion on all the main problems of psychology, logic and epistemology, 
with which Prof. Adamson develops his position. Evidently in such 
a theory there is no place for Subjective Idealism. Ideas are not “in mind,” 
but “of mind”; they have no independent existence. Again, the difference 
between perception and thought is only one of degree. The uniformity of 
nature is involved in perception as well as in thinking, and timelessness is 
not a special peculiarity of the content of thought, but a characteristic of our 
subjective apprehension of existence in all its forms. Similarly, “in the 
long run, in ultimate analysis, fact and truth coincide”: the necessity of 
thought is ultimately of like kind with the necessity of fact. And further, 
as regards the relation of mind and body, such theories as occasionalism 
and parallelism fail, owing to their initial assumption of the independence 
of mind. These are but a few of the most interesting points, and I cannot 
refrain from mentioning also the luminous and suggestive discussion of 
space, time, and change in the lectures on theory of knowledge, the criticism 
of Lotze, and the account of the forms of judgment and of the relation 
between thought and language in the psychology lectures, and the valuable 
paper on the relations between psychology and epistemology. 

Prof. Adamson’s insistence on the derivative character of self-con- 
sciousness has important consequences as regards his view of develop- 
ment in psychology and of the value of the notion of “end.” In the 
lectures on psychology, he sets aside the faculty theory as without signifi- 
cance for modern psychology, criticises with great acuteness the various 
forms of psychical atomism, and accepts the view that mental life is a 
development ; but, as against Aristotle and Hegel, he contends that the 
notion of development, as applied to the mental life, must be freed from 
the implication of end or purpose. The notion of end in nature is not 
objectively valid ; it is of subjective validity only, and it has no consistent 
application except within the limits of our practical experience. The 
view of “writers more or less of the Hegelian school” is “that the 
essential character of development is that nothing arises in it de novo which 
is not in some way preformed and anticipated from the beginning. If 
pressed for an explanation of what is to be understood by this term 
‘preformed’ or ‘anticipated, the adherents of the view respond, so far 
as I can make out, with only the equally general and difficult terms 
‘implicit’ and ‘explicit.’ Development, in their view, would be expressed 
most briefly as making explicit what is already implicit” (vol. ii. p. 186). 
Now it is manifest that if the notion of development involves the existence 
of a “ preformed plan” or “the doctrine that the final stage of realisation, 
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the ultimate end, is known beforehand,” self-consciousness cannot be 
derivative, but must be primary. And it is not difficult to show that, in 
the case of the human mind, for instance, we have no clear anticipatory 
knowledge of the final end. Prof. Adamson’s view seems to be that we 
make our ends and modify them as we go on, but that nowhere do we have 
anticipation of anything final, objective, and universal. Thus in the essay 
on “the basis of morality” he recognises that the formation of ideals “ is 
the common characteristic of all exercise of reason, theoretical or practical.” 
In morality, however, we cannot form the idea of an absolute best. “We 
are not in possession of any representation of completed morality, nor is 
it easy to avoid the conclusion that any such representation is self-con- 
tradictory. But it does not therefore follow that we are without the 
means of distinguishing degrees of excellence, of recognising a better” 
(vol. ii. p. 113). 

As I have said, this is an inevitable conclusion from Prof. Adamson’s 
main position. But I cannot regard it as doing justice either to the 
idealistic position or to the facts of the moral life. To take the latter 
point first, it is undoubtedly true that, in our reflective judgment upon any 
moral ideal, we cannot regard it as final, as the absolutely best. Yet in 
our actual devotion to a moral end, we do conceive it, not as better, but as 
best. We conceive it as absolute in the circumstances. Of course, we do 
not conceive it as unconditionally absolute: such a conception is self- 
contradictory. But from the admission that there is no unconditional 
absolute, no absolute which can be conceived without reference to any 
particular circumstances, it does not follow that there is no absolute at all, 
that the notion of end has only subjective validity. Again, Prof. 
Adamson’s criticism of the idealist position is, I think, conclusive only 
against what might be called a monadologist idealism, an idealism that is, 
after all, essentially subjective. The view that all idealism is fundament- 
ally subjective seems to me to underlie all the main arguments of these 
volumes. Prof. Adamson is discussing throughout the finite self-conscious- 
ness. He tacitly rejects the notion of an infinite self-consciousness ; but it 
is nowhere explicitly discussed. And the absence of such a discussion 
leaves his theory incomplete. I cannot appraise too highly the value of 
what he has given us: it is eminently sound, thorough, and original. Yet 
I do not despair of reconciling it with an idealism on the lines of the 
Hegelian movement. And, in particular, it seems to me that Prof. 
Adamson’s account of the meaning of “implicit ” (a term with which he is 
exceedingly impatient) calls for supplement on idealist lines, and yet in 
harmony with his own view. “Its only legitimate meaning in the develop- 
ment of thought is that, under due conditions, the first less elaborated 
view of what is given may be supplanted by a more complete, which would 
have been impossible without the first, and which is therefore actually 
dependent on and conditioned by the first” (vol. ii. p. 297). The 
“implicit” thus conditions the “explicit,” but does not completely 
condition it. From whence do the remaining conditions come? Another 
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passage in the same volume indicates Prof. Adamson’s reply. “The 
development of what is implicit, even if we admit for the moment that 
ambiguous notion, is by no means to be regarded as dependent solely on 
the activity of some inner process: it is equally conditioned by the char- 
ucter of the matter presented in our perceptive experience” (p. 282). 
Why, then, should the term “implicit” be regarded as applying only to 
the one set of conditions and not to the other? Are we not entitled to 
say that the later stages of the development are implicit in the whole 
experience? Prof. Adamson seems to me practically to admit this when 
he says, regarding the distinction between consciously voluntary action and 
impulse, that “the higher does not involve the introduction of a new 
factor : in the lower there is involved what renders possible, by increase of 
such acts, the advance to the relatively higher” (p. 194). It is, I think, 
his pre-occupation with Subjective Idealism that leads him to limit the refer- 
ence of the term “ implicit ” to the “inner” side of experience. He continu- 
ally insists on the correlation of the inner and outer sides and their unity 
in experience. But the nature of this unity remains to be discussed, and i 
do not see that his argument as a whole precludes an idealist solution of 
the problem. The idealism, however, will not be one which regards 
“ objects of intellectual apprehension as constituting a realm of existence 
over against which the world of concrete facts stands in inexplicable 
opposition.” 

Whether or not we can accept Prof. Adamson’s position as a whole, 
this book is one to be very carefully read and pondered by all who are 
concerned in the living problems of philosophy. Not only is it conspicu- 
ously powerful in analysis and criticism, but on its constructive side it is 
highly original and suggestive. No brief discussion can do it justice, and 


any future idealist speculation must reckon with it. 
R. Larra. 


University oF GLascow. 





Letters from John Chinaman.—4th Edition. London: 
R. Brimley Johnson, 1902. 


Tues truly remarkable letters have now been before the public for some 
time, and, in their present form, have already run through four editions. 
This was only to be expected, both on account of intrinsic excellence and 
from the universal interest of the matters of which they treat. They 
form the most striking indictment of our modern civilisation that has 
appeared for a considerable time. From the standpoint of the funda- 
mental contrast which is to be found in the life of the Far East the writer 
contemplates our Western aims and ideals in perspective. Each of the 
main departments of our national life is reviewed in order, and from them a 
common inference is made, that the people of Europe, and more especially 
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of England, have, in the rush and stress of competition and the selfish 
anxiety to succeed, lost the greatest of all arts, the true art of living. By 
a misdirected activity and an undue complication of life they have arrived 
at a point where life has become a caricature of itself. It no longer 
deserves the name, since the real life, the life of freedom and of thought, 
has been sacrificed for a feverish unrest in which there is no time for thought 
and men are the slaves of the monster which they had raised for their own 
service, the monster of civilisation. 

The chief charge brought against our civilisation is its materialism, its 
pursuit of false ends to the neglect of those which are most essential 
to life, and its hypertrophied complexity. As the writer views it, our 
modern life is shorn of all those dearer relations which add the chief and 
most enduring charm to everyday existence. Home life is sacrificed in 
order that our sons may take the earliest opportunity of striking out a 
line for themselves in the world. They are sent away to school, and soon 
become independent of those influences which a home should never cease 
to exert. In so far as they succeed and make money speedily, the end of 
their existence is secured. Children, in fact, are investments, the means of 
a potential wealth. Our life, for a simpler reason, is not concerned with 
the present ; it is a “cupidinous ravishment of the future.” Everywhere 
there is ambition—an ambition not to fill most completely the place to 
which each man has been called by birth, but to win another and quite 
different place which shall be more lucrative; in fact, to “ better his 
position.” Since the hunt for wealth is purely individual and selfish, the 
structure of society has consequently become loosened. The individual, 
no longer the community, has come to be the first consideration. 

As a contrast to this the writer adduces the life of the Chinese. In 
China each man is content with what he receives from fortune, and does 
not seek to add to his material prosperity at the cost of the higher elements 
of his nature. The community comes first, the individual second ; and the 
nucleus of the community is the family. ‘“ Among us,” he says, “ it is a 
rule that a man is born into precisely those relations in which he is to con- 
tinue during the course of his life. As he begins so he ends, a member of 
his family group, and to this condition the whole theory and practice of 
his life conforms. He is taught to worship his ancestors, to honour and 
obey his parents, and to prepare himself from an early age for the duties 
of a husband and a father. Marriage does not dissolve the family ; the 
husband remains, and the wife becomes a member of his group of kinsmen. 
And this group is the social unit.” The real point of contrast here lies, 
not so much in the existence or non-existence of the family affections in 
the two cases, as in the fundamental antithesis between the respective 
reactions on life. In the one case life is a continual activity ; in the other, 
it might almost be called a state of passivity. If one feature might be 
selected as characteristic of the Chinese nation, it would be this lack of 
change or progress, this inertia and conservatism. As the writer truly 
says, Chinese civilisation is the oldest in the world; but it is also the one 
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which has courted change less than any other that the world has known. 
The whole problem which the letters of John Chinaman have sought to 
decide might be resolved into the ultimate question of progress as against 
conservatism, of a desire to advance, in whatever direction so long as some 
advance be made, as against a passive contentment with the actually exist- 
ing. The decision must depend, in a great measure, on temperament. 
Both views of life can bring forward many philosophical arguments to 
support them. On the one hand, contentment with the world, as it is, 
and with the circumstances which fate has ordained, has a claim to respect 
on ethical grounds. On the other hand, the desire for progress seems to be, 
psychologically, more general, and on philosophical grounds more rational. 

Psychologically it represents one of the deepest springs of action, a 
source, in fact, to which all human activity may be referred. Philosophi- 
cally, or, more accurately, from the point of view of metaphysic, it reconciles 
itself with a purposive view of life. The striving after an end, even though 
this end be often misconceived, or, sometimes, not present to consciousness 
at all, is a necessary accompaniment of all rational functioning. The 
writer seems to have come to a somewhat hasty and unphilosophical conclu- 
sion when he condemns in so summary a manner this almost universal 
attribute of mankind. He makes the mistake, as in other places in the 
course of these letters, of judging ideas by their practical realisation. 
That activity is more likely than inactivity to offer subject for criticism is 
sufficiently obvious from the fact that the one is positive while the other is 
negative. With an activity which is continually pressing forward towards 
something new there is clearly more room for error ; life becomes complex, 
and, at the same time, tentative. Instead of a formed experience there is 
continual experiment. Consequently there is, and always will be, much 
that will seem unsatisfactory in a civilisation whose watchword is progress. 
But this practical failure need not be employed as an argument against the 
idea of progress. It simply means that the activity has become perverted, 
or that side issues have been mistaken for main ends. , Wealth, for instance, 
has no philosophical claim to be considered an end of life. It is merely a 
part of what Aristotle called the éxros xopyyia of well-being. Of course, 
the adoption of a wrong end leads to entanglement along the whole line of 
activity which makes for that end. In this way the writer is correct in 
attributing the many evils of our Western civilisation to its materialism 
and its consecration of wealth as the ultimate object of life, since it is by 
their ideal, or their end, that any nation or community must be judged. 
In the same way he is right in calling attention to the dislocation of the 
mechanism of society as one of the results of our so-called progress. The 
inability of our government to settle economic grievances, to provide for 
the poor, the sick, and the aged, to secure a proper distribution of rights 
among the various classes, is due to the fact that our civilisation has been 
developed with a speed that is more than natural. The present moment 
is one of those times when the mass of inchoate material is being produced 
too fast for the governing body to deal with it. Settlement is always a 
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longer process than production, and so long as production proceeds at its 
present pace, order and stability must lag behind. 

At present, however, we need not conclude that the over-activity of the 
moment precludes all possibility of a future disposition of those elements 
which at present appear incapable of resolution. The most serious danger 
seems to lie, not in the Material, but in the Final cause of our civilisation. 
If the making of money is to be the chief end of our life, it is true that 
all those other departments of life which our reason acknowledges to be 
the noblest, must die from atrophy. This result the writer already con- 
ceives to be attained. Religion, morality, art, and refinement, he con- 
siders, are now extinct in England. The writer turns from one illustration 
to another in his effort to show the falsehood and rottenness of our boasted 
institutions. Our average man, “the man whom we admire,” is described 
in unflattering outline, and with a power of satire which would be more 
telling if it were true that we really admired this sort of man. Our lack 
of art and refinement are illustrated in various ways, but mostly from what 
may be observed in our Metropolis. London of course has, in one sense, 
a claim to be taken as characteristic of our nation. But it must also be 
remembered that London is a huge and complex community, the estimate 
of which must depend on which of its innumerable facets catches the light 
at the moment. A complete judgment on London would be a judgment 
on our entire civilisation; but such a judgment is impossible. Material 
and industrial activity, which may be taken broadly as characterising the 
English nation, brings in its train many unpleasant results, the misery 
and squalor of the poor, the enrichment of the least deserving, the 
dedication of human life to mean and mechanical employment, and the 
entire lack of much which makes life noble, and, in short, worth living. 
These are the things that strike a nation which, like the Chinese, can 
view our institutions from a distance. In these the better elements of our 
civilisation, its real culture, its devotion to high ideals, and its unceasing 
efforts in philanthropy, are lost to sight: in the first place, because they 
are more quiet and are drowned by the din of machinery ; secondly, because 
they belong to the minority. No civilisation can really be embraced in 
one sweeping judgment. Its leading characteristics, even, are hard to 
delineate, and this for the following reason: that in order to obtain a 
comprehensive view of any civilisation a person must go to a considerable 
distance, and, in going thus far, he is apt to lose sight of elements which, 
though not obtrusive, are yet of real and essential importance. 

There is but one thing more which calls for mention, and that is the 
very interesting contrast which is drawn, in the seventh letter, between 
Christianity and Confucianism. 

Here the author seems to make two capital errors. In the first place, he 
falls into the same mistake of judging ideas by their realisation; in the 
second place, he seems to have a wrong conception of the nature of an ideal. 
The gist of his remarks is as follows :—Christianity he finds to be un- 
practical. Though we profess it with our mouths, yet we fail to practise 
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it in our lives. This is because to practise it is impossible. In those 
times, when it most nearly realised itself in Europe, numberless evils, 
ignorance, bigotry, prejudice, and strife, followed in its wake. Since that 
time we have given up the attempt. The reason for this impracticability 
is that the teachings of Christ afford no rule of life which can possibly be 
of use to the world. They are the Gospel, not of this world but of another. 
Life is a “drama whose centre of action lies elsewhere.” Hence any attempt 
to graft Christianity on to actual life must prove ineffectual. 

This is the practical side of Christianity, to which, we think, it is 
illegitimate to appeal in forming a judgment on its theoretical merits. 
No religion, as such, can be estimated by the attempts which its 
followers have made to realise it in practice. ‘The higher the ideal to be 
attained, the harder it is to bring that ideal into conformity with actual 
life. 

According to the present writer, however, this is not the case. The 
ideal of Confucianism, which he defines as Brotherhood and Work, is, to 
him, superior, and yet it is part of, and, in fact, arises out of, the actual life 
of the Chinese. To this an easy answer might be made, that the ideals of 
brotherhood and work are to be found in Christianity also, but that 
Christianity goes beyond, and gives an entirely new meaning to, those ideals 
which in China are both ultimate and essentially mundane. The ideal of 
Confucianism might almost be characterised as an ex post facto ideal. 
It is a consecration of the actual, not an indefinitely receding end, which 
draws the actual into the realm of the unrealised. Here lies the great 
distinction between the two attitudes of mind. The Eastern mind rests 
on the past, which it strives rather to preserve than to improve. The 
Western mind rejects the past and grasps at the future, and thus lays 
itself open both to greater achievements and to greater failures. In con- 
nection with religion this characteristic has led to a marked disparity, 
between theory and practice in the West, for the simple reason that the 
theoretical ideal of Christianity must ever be unattainable; at least, so 
far as the mass of the people is concerned. Perhaps Western life has 
suffered somewhat from the plethora of interests and the corresponding 
complication of activities. And thus far, it is obnoxious to such criticisms 
as have been passed upon it in these letters. 

But in a consideration of ideas, practice must be left out of account. 
That Christianity has not yet been brought to bear upon social and 
economic problems is due to men’s failure to realise it first in their indivi- 
dual lives. Such a complete application to the circumstances of life cannot 
come till the time is ripe. At present, Christian social ethics are somewhat 
impotent, from the fact that modern philosophy and science are not as yet 
sufficiently developed to include ethics as a branch of one all-embracing 
science, such as Plato conceived to be the final end of philosophy. So long 
as the various branches of intellectual activity remain separate, those depart- 
ments which reward their inquirers by the speediest advance, and by the 
continual discovery of something new, will receive the greatest share of 
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attention. Practically speaking, a scientific ethics, in the face of what may 
be called common-sense or unscientific morality, fails to commend itself as 
an essential part of life to the ordinary mind. The metaphysical unifica- 
tion of the laws of morality with the other laws to which mankind is 
subject is, of course, an end which appeals to the philosopher and scientist. 
But so far as practical morality is concerned, there is little new to discover. 
It is to this cause that we attribute the lack of interest which ethics 
inspire at the present moment. As long as there is something still to be 
discovered, the men of a progressive age will seek to make that discovery. 
At present physical science offers a wider field for discovery, and hence it 
is more eagerly pursued in the search for knowledge. 

We hold, then, the author of the Letters of John Chinaman to be 
perfectly right in the facts which he singles out for criticism, but wrong in 
the conclusions which he draws from them. He seems to look to the 
practical evidences rather than to the underlying principles of our Western 
activity. He fails, as might be expected in a person writing from an assumed 
Chinese point of view, to recognise the value of activity in itself. So long 
as there is movement, there is a chance of remedying mistakes. That our 
civilisation reveals many mistakes which are due to its rate of progression, 
advancing, as it does, almost blindly, and too swiftly for that proper 
adjustment which can only come with time and thought, is not for one 
moment to be denied. But of the two ideals, which we find in the East and 
the West respectively, the ideal of activity and the ideal of passivity, the 
former is both truer to man’s nature and more likely to help him to the 
attainment of the final cause of his being, if such cause exist. 


E. Arming WobDEHOUSE. 
GENEVA. 





Das Urchristentum: seine Schriften und Lehren in geschichtlichem Zusam- 


menhang.—By Dr Otto Pfleiderer. Second edition. Two vols.— 
Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1902. 


Tue great practical problem of our age, says Dr Pfleiderer, is to reconcile 
the claims of scientific thinking and critical investigation with the pious 
recognition of the abiding truth of Christianity, and its value, beyond all 
price, as the basis of our common culture. The second edition of his 
valuable work, rendered necessary by the theological advance of the last 
decade, is offered as a contribution towards the solution of this problem. 
In it we find the expression of the unshaken conviction that Christianity 
originated in no miracle, but was the perfectly natural expression of the 
moral and religious life of a particular time; that the Christian spirit is 
the evolution and realisation through historical experience of the divine 
endowment of our natural soul. Dr Pfleiderer does not belong to the 
shallow race of myth-slayers scorned of Nietzsche. He directs no attack 
against ecclesiastical symbolism, content to leave truth its veil of phantasy, 
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myth and figure, provided only it is a living force in the heart. His 
great learning is patiently devoted to showing how the veil was woven, his 
rare charm and unction in commendation of the truth as he conceives it. 

The last authentic utterance of Christ, Dr Pfleiderer maintains, was 
his cry of despair. He did not, and could not, foresee that his ideal of a 
social and religious reorganisation of the Jewish people had been destroyed 
only to give his spirit wider dominion; that round his moral personality, 
with its tragic fate, there would crystallise the dominant ideas of a period 
of religious ferment. Jesus neither was nor could be a law-giver for all 
time. He was, it is true, a preacher of rational morality, but he was also 
a prophetic enthusiast who ignored the concrete content of social ethics. 
The preaching of Christ is misunderstood, his heroic enthusiasm becomes 
unintelligible, when we substitute our modern, ethical, evolutionary concept 
of the kingdom of heaven for his own apocalyptic vision of an impending 
catastrophe: while to make his eschatological prophetic enthusiasm the 
lasting authority for social ethics would be as wise as to cook one’s soup 
in a volcano. Jesus never claimed a son’s relation to God in any special, 
metaphysical sense, did not even regard sonship with God as a universal 
and natural predicate of humanity. Involuntarily ascribing to God as 
highest what he felt as most divine in himself, a fatherly towardness, 
he saw himself the prototype of what we should all become through like- 
ness of mind with the perfected ideal of goodness in God. Of the doctrine 
of an atonement to be effected by his death, Christ knew nothing. 

The first Christians, unconscious of forming a new religious community 
separate from Judaism, had in common a high degree of religious en- 
thusiasm, culminating in ecstatic visions and external evidences of profound 
emotion, conceived generally as the operation of the risen Christ, who 
would soon come again, to establish a new order of things, anticipated 
as far as could be effected by mutual love and support. The socialism of 
the primitive Christians, the blessedness of the literally poor, was un- 
doubtedly founded on the historical Christ, unreal as had become his out- 
line in many ways, under the reflected radiance of the heavenly Messiah. 

The transformation of this primitive enthusiasm and vague hope into 
the faith and morality of the Church is the turning-point in the history of 
early Christanity, always misunderstood when that due to a later evolution 
is credited to its origin. It was the work of Paul. He broke the bonds of 
Jewish traditionalism ; he placed the enthusiasm which had such dangerous 
kinship with orgiastic emotion in the service of a lofty ethical 
ideal; he made the Christian faith the religion of mankind. Paul 
rested with sublime confidence on that immediate revelation, which, 
while it subjected his authority as a teacher to grave suspicion, 
was the condition of his success. The thoughts of Paul cannot be 
reduced to logical unity, their sole unity is the religious personality of 
the Apostle; they are the experiences of his faith, the states of his 
soul; feeling become an object of reflection that it might be grasped in 
thought and exhibited as the truth. These he expresses, now in terms of 
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Jewish theology, now in the language of poetical allegory; he combines 
the animistic phraseology of vulgar metaphysics with the symbolism of 
the heathen mysteries or the turns of speech familiar to popular Stoicism. 
The great historical importance of Pauline theology was its possession of 
two aspects, one specifically Jewish, one turned to the world of Greek 
culture. In the Greco-Roman world there was wide-spread religious 
feeling, and a way of thinking akin to the Christian, but no lasting and 
universal religious community had been established until Paul established 
it on the neutral ground of faith in God and desire for salvation, on 
- which pious Gentiles and hellenistic Jews met. It is true that the 
pharisaic and hellenistic streams flow together without uniting, and that, 
in reducing the abstract ideas of the Greek world to a concrete and visible 
world of faith possessed of power over man’s motives, he added foreign 
elements to the gospel of the kingdom, but these were historically and 
psychologically inevitable. The conception of the atonement was a 
development of Pharisee theology. It was in accordance with the ancient 
Animism, which hypostasised conditions of consciousness to spiritual beings 
and opposed them to the natural ego, that Paul expressed his Christian 
enthusiasm—subduing yet heightening the natural life—by regarding the 
pneuma of the Christian as a supernatural spirit coming from above, and 
identical with the person of Christ, which might become one with the 
natural ego. By identifying the source of religious emotion with the 
historical Christ, and holding that the working of his spirit was manifested 
rather in the constant life of thought and action than in spasmodic 
phenomena, however extraordinary, Christianity was placed on the path of 
continuous historical evolution. For Paul, the contradictions of the world, 
the reprobation of nations—he did not teach that of individuals—were but 
the conditions for the temporal manifestation of eternal love. Predestina- 
tion was an emotional, not a speculative, belief that the bond of love to 
God, as being the expression of His will, could not be broken. 

The Pharisee theology of Paul begins with 2 Cor. v. 1-8, to take a 
definitely hellenistic turn, the consequences of which, although never 
drawn by Paul himself, can scarcely be over-estimated, akin as it is to 
the spirit of John. The true historical background of John is not so 
much recollection of the life of Christ as experience of the life of the 
Church in the second century. The pseudo-historical is only the 
transparent allegory of religious and dogmatic thoughts. If Christianity 
was to persist, the preservation of the relatively historical tradition of the 
first century was as necessary, on the one hand, as the assimilation of a 
Gnosis and mysticism on the other, which should respond to the idealistic 
needs of the new age. To come to an understanding with the Gnosis, to 
combat its dangerous extravagances, whilst absorbing its valuable ideas 
and reconciling them with the Messianic faith, was the great task of the 
Church in the second century, in the course of which much that was 
worldly and sensuous in that faith was raised into the spiritual and supra- 
‘mundane. What distinguishes the Christology of John from that of the 
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Gnostics is, that the higher spirit bound up with that of Jesus was not 
one out of numerous intermediate beings, but the essence and fulness of 
every divine spirit, and, that it was inseparable from Christ, enduring even 
beyond the grave. This overcame the Gnostic dualism, and established 
the ecclesiastical concept of divine humanity, the deep truth and central 
importance of which cannot be depreciated because built upon Gnostic 
premises and restricted to the person of Christ. The modern tendency 
to lay stress on the apotheosis rather than the incarnation gives up the 
kernel of the dogma, without getting rid of its supernaturalism. Should 
it not rather be regarded as merely the dogmatic presentation of the 
universal truth that man in general was an incarnation of the divine 
Logos, and therefore fitted and destined to attain divine perfection, 
freedom and blessedness? We close on the deep note which Dr Pfleiderer 
here strikes. It will linger gratefully on the ears of many, resolving the 


first discordant sense of loss and perplexity. 
Davin Morrison. 
Wormit-on-Tay. 





The Composition of the Hexateuch: An Introduction, with Select Lists of 
Words and Phrases.—By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., and an Appendix 
on Laws and Institutions, by George Harford, M.A.—London - 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 


In the year 1900 Mr Carpenter and Mr Harford (then Mr Harford- 
Battersby) published an edition of the Hexateuch, according to the 
revised version, Partly by distributing the translation into different 
columns of print, partly by the use of a variety of types, the editors 
aimed at giving visually the results of a literary analysis of the Hexateuch. 
By means of notes below the text and an elaborate system of marginal 
references, the evidence, especially the linguistic and stylistic evidence, 
for the analysis was given in a very convenient form and with exceptional 
fulness. In an introductory volume, the history of the criticism of the 
Hexateuch, the general arguments in favour of its composite origin, 
the evidence for the dates of the several documents and annotations 
incorporated in it, and other kindred subjects, were fully discussed. 

Mr Carpenter and Mr Harford have now republished the whole of this 
introductory matter (including the chapter (xv.) on “Criticism and 
Archeology,” which was contributed by Dr Cheyne), together with some 
of the longer notes that accompanied the text, and some new discussions, 
relating chiefly to the most recent critical work. 

This republication is, then, in effect an introduction to the Hexateuch,. 
and as such it will fill, for the English student, the place that has been so 
well filled for some years past in German by Holzinger’s Kinleitung in den 
Hexateuch. Thorough, lucid and eminently readable, it handles broadly, 
and with a praiseworthy sense of perspective, the leading features of the 
53a 
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subject: at the same time, it allows few even of the minutest details to 
remain unnoticed. 

A detailed criticism of what is practically a second edition of a work 
of proved value is not called for. But it will be well to draw attention 
to certain characteristics of the original work which affect it in its present 
form, though they are now less conspicuous, and, in consequence, in some 
danger of being overlooked. 

The analysis of the text was the foundation of the original work : it 
remains, though unseen, the foundation of the present republication. 
That analysis was exceedingly minute: but the minuter the analysis of a 
work like the Hexateuch becomes, the more uncertain also does much of it 
become. Still, so long as the tentative and uncertain character of the 
analysis is kept well before the student, such minuteness has its advantages ; 
it is only when the uncertainty involved in it is forgotten that it becomes 
dangerous and misleading. ‘The briefer as well as the longer notes in the 
text volume of the original work were constant reminders of the uncer- 
tainties of the analysis. The reader of the present work should use it, 
remembering that he is working without these safeguards, and he should, 
if possible, refer, at least occasionally, to the analysed text and the annota- 
tions thereon. 

The works of the three main schools represented in the Hexateuch— 
the Prophetic (J E), the Deuteronomic (D), and the Priestly (P)—can be 
distinguished in almost all cases with ease: the style as well as the stand- 
points are strikingly different; numerous words and expressions are 
characteristic and distinctive of each. These characteristics of style are 
presented in a series of word lists (pp. 381-425), which are very full. 
But further, the work of each of these schools contains the work of several 
writers, Yet, although this can be clearly proved, it is by no means easy 
to carry out this minuter analysis ; consequently it is difficult to determine 
the differentia of style as between the several writers of the same school. 
This is true of J E, and many of the words and expressions collected on 
pp. 384-389 as distinctive of J, and on pp. 389-391 as distinctive of E, are 
in reality very uncertain differentia as between J and E, though they may 
be (and in most cases are) sufficiently distinctive of J E as compared with 
D and P. Previous analyses have left much of J E unanalysed: the 
present editors have analysed it throughout, in many cases necessarily (as 
they themselves recognise) on quite inadequate and inconclusive grounds, 
with the result just indicated to the value of their lists of words distinctive 
of J and E. A similar criticism applies to the note (p. 297) on the 
expressions characteristic of P* (the secondary strata of P). 

Among the more valuable features of the discussion of the origin of 
the Hexateuch is the way in which the great complexity of P is brought 
out, and in particular the clearness with which it is argued that many of 
the laws classed as P had received a fixed form prior to the date of the 
great Priestly history of sacred institutions (P*). Such older laws have 
long been recognised in the Law of Holiness; to another group of older 
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laws the title of Priestly Teaching (P*) is given by the present writers. 
That P* ever possessed the same kind of unity as the Law of Holiness is 
open to question ; and not all of the laws so classed can be regarded with 
equal certainty as prior to P*. The varying degrees of probability in the 
several cases are brought before the reader in the analytical notes of the 
former work ; the general facts that there are these various degrees of 
probability should be borne in mind by the student of the new work. 

The admirable analytical tables of laws (pp. 429-468) drawn up by Mr 
Harford deserve a special word of commendation. They should be of 
value, not only to the Biblical student, but also to students of comparative 
law. If in a subsequent edition the laws in Ezekiel, and more complete 
references to those incidentally mentioned throughout the Old Testament, 
could be added, the value of the tables would be even enhanced. 


G. Bucuanan Gray. 
MansFiELp Cotiece, Oxrorp. 





The Pathway to Reality (Gifford Lectures, 1902-3).—R. B. Haldane.— 
Pp. xix. 316. London: Murray, 1903. 


Txovcnx Mr Haldane’s Gifford Lectures will hardly vie with those of Pro- 
fessors Ward and Royce for original metaphysical acumen, or with those 
of Professor James for brilliant and sympathetic interpretation of human 
emotion, yet they are as a whole interesting reading, and contain inciden- 


tally much sound philosophical criticism. The book is divided into two 
parts, each with its sub-title, “The Meaning of Reality,” and “ Criticism 
of Categories.” In the first part Mr Haldane presents in a clear and 
concise form an interpretation of the Hegelian conception of reality, and 
an argument in support of it, which are substantially identical with those 
of T. H. Green. To adherents of the school of which Mr Haldane is a 
prominent member this re-statement of their central doctrines cannot fail 
to be welcome, while even non-members of the school will be profited by 
study of the arguments which carry conviction to the author’s mind, if not 
to their own. The general impression left on me by the perusal of this 
part of Mr Haldane’s lectures is that they confirm the verdict passed by 
Green himself at the end of his life on Hegelianism: “It will all have to 
be done over again.” Though not seriously doubting that the main 
conclusions of modern idealism are in substance sound, I should, I own, 
like to see them supported by less treacherous methods of argument than 
many of those on which Green and Mr Haldane rely; nor can I help 
suspecting that, when the next great constructive philosophy appears, it 
will have to disentangle the substantial truths of Idealism from a good 
many accretions of bad psychology and epistemology. As a preliminary 
step towards the reconstruction for which we all hope, I am tempted to 
think it might be well for students of metaphysics to sit a little looser to 
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the text of the Hegelian writings, and to turn more constantly than Mr 
Haldane seems to consider advisable to the great pre-Kantian philosophers 
who have, for our purpose, the advantage of not seeing their problems 
perpetually in the partially distorting light of the critiques. Mr Haldane 
may, no doubt, retort that Hegel’s own importance for us is that he 
emancipated himself from narrow fidelity to the critical tradition, and in 
doing so taught the modern world the way to read Aristotle. But I fancy 
the student of Plato and Aristotle needs rather at present to be warned 
against the danger of seeing too much than too little resemblance of 
doctrine between antique “ Begriffsrealismus” and modern “absolute 
idealism,” and the strained exegesis Mr Haldane offers at p. 99 of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the “imperishable intellect” serves to confirm me 
in this prejudice, if prejudice it is. 

There are other points than this of the exact degree of coincidence 
between Hegelianism and Aristotelianism as to which Mr Haldane seems 
to me to minimise unduly the difference between an ultimately satisfactory 
idealism and the idealism actually worked out by Hegel. His defence of 
the unlucky Naturphilosophie of his master is courageous and ingenious, 
but surely misses the mark. He pleads, in effect, that Hegel could not 
fairly be expected to anticipate Darwin and Helmholtz and Joule. True; 
but the real complaint is that Hegel did try by dialectic to prejudge 
scientific issues, and often prejudged them wrongly. If the oracle had kept 
discreet silence, all might have been well, but in evil hour it spoke, with 
results that we all know. The unfailing method not only failed to bring 
out a good many true results, but it sometimes brought out false ones, and 
this is surely a point to be borne in mind in judging of its worth. And if 
Hegel had not Helmholtz and Joule, he had Newton, and the world may 
read with what intellectual presumption he disposed of Newton’s hypo- 
theses, and with what unmannerly insult he spoke of Newton’s name. 
Even within the sphere of logic proper, the dialectic has again been exposed 
to criticism, e.g. at the hand of Lotze, which seems to require more serious 
examination than is afforded by the sentences in which, to put it bluntly, 
Mr Haldane informs us that Lotze’s “ heart was sounder than his head.” 

About Mr Haldane’s main argument for idealism, which is, in fact, that 
of Green, I feel, as I have hinted already, that though the conclusion may 
be sound in the main, the premises are largely dubious, especially in respect 
of the psychology they involve. ‘The main thesis to be established is that 
God = Reality =Self-conscious mind. The first of these two positions is 
(p. 19) simply assumed in a way which I can hardly believe Mr Haldane’s 
readers will find satisfactory. Most of us mean by “God” something we 
can worship with whole-hearted self-devotion, and though we may not be 
prepared to deny that this something may turn out to be “ that into which 
all else can be resolved,” many of us can see that the identification presents 
difficulties which need to be faced and overcome. The second point is 
proved much in the manner of Green, by reasoning from the Berkleyan 
premise that the esse of material things is percipi, and that therefore the 
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existence of the physical world implies a universal percipient subject. It 
does not appear that Mr Haldane has really grappled with the difficulty 
that the premise, if sound, ought to lead to solipsism. Surely if the 
physical world is more than a complex of “ presentations to my conscious- 
ness,” that must be precisely because its esse is not percipi or even intelligi, 
but rather percipere or imtelligere—a doctrine, by the way, which some good 
authorities believe to be nearer than the other to the real meaning of 
Hegel. It is for want of a sounder psychology of perception than Green 
could supply that Mr Haldane seems, to me at least, to waver, in the fashion 
of Green himself, between subjectivism, when he is dealing with the 
problems of pure Metaphysics, and a “ naive realism” when he approaches 
cosmology. 

The second part of Mr Haldane’s book takes us into a region where 
he owes less to Green, and less also, I think, in respect of detail at any 
rate, to Hegel, in spite of his own modest assertion that all he has to say 
has been taken or adapted from his master. In four lectures we are 
presented with a brief sketch of some of the leading concepts of 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Psychology, which aims at 
showing how the categories of physics are less abstract and thus nearer 
reality and truth than those of mere number, those of chemistry than 
those of physics, those of life again than those of chemistry, and those of 
mind than those of life. For the most part, all adherents of an idealist 
way of thought must sympathise with Mr Haldane’s object, and in the 
main with the way in which it is executed. Particularly suggestive is the 
exposure of the false metaphysics by which we are deluded when we 
imagine that because we can detect no specific “vital force,” life must 
really be a mere complicated mechanism. If I find it harder to follow 
the author in the details of one part of his criticism than in another, it 
is where he is dealing with the categories of Psychology. Too often 
Mr Haldane seems to me to acquiesce in current popular beliefs about 
Psychology which will not stand serious examination. For instance, it is, 
I submit, a grave mistake to identify selective attention with volition, as 
Mr Haldane does, apparently without even suspecting the presence of a 
difficulty. To attend voluntarily, to me at least by no means seems the 
same thing as to will to attend. Similarly, I doubt if the author has seen 
the serious difficulties that beset the current notion of self-consciousness 
as a mental state which has itself for its object. 

There is a slight slip, by the way, at p. 206, which might be corrected. 
The Euclidean postulate of parallelism is not that “parallels never meet,” 
but that “ being produced never so far” they do not meet, which is not quite 
the same thing. 

A. E. Taytor. 
Owens CoLLece, MANCHESTER. 
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La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au XIX* Siécle.— 
Par Albert Houtin.—Paris, 1902. 


Tue current view about the Latin Church is that it is immobile as a rock 
and undisturbed by the currents of doubt and enquiry with regard to the 
age, origin, and composition of the Scriptures familiar to Protestants as 
the higher criticism. M. Houtin’s book contradicts this view, and shows 
that in France also a conflict between geology and the traditional under- 
standing of Genesis invaded the ranks of the clergy as early as 1800. The 
breach in the old orthodoxy was further widened by Hebrew scholarship 
and Assyriology; and at the present moment there is a school among the 
French clergy which accepts all that Science can demonstrate with regard to 
the age of the globe and the antiquity of man, even his descent from the 
lower animals ; which has ceased to believe that Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; 
which resolves the Hexateuch into several documentary layers, posits two 
Isaiahs, if not more, and brings down the date of Daniel and the Psalms. 
What is even more striking is that the Vatican is beginning to “hedge,” 
and that the Pope has thrown his zgis over several of the advanced critics, 
when their own bishops tried to suppress them, not excepting the Abbé 
Loisy, the boldest and most popular of them. A perpetual commission of 
prelates and scholars has also been appointed by the Pope to watch over 
and assist the progress of biblical studies. In short the Roman authorities 
have discovered that the old policy of spiritual fulmination and index 
expurgatorius will no longer do; for, as M. Houtin observes, “in the case 
of most priests interested in biblical controversy, the question is not what 
answer they shall make to the objections of free-thinking parishioners, 
but what they shall believe themselves.” The Vatican hopes to be able 
to guide a modern movement of opinion which it can no longer curb. This 
century will show with what success. 

The words in which M. Houtin takes stock of the progress of the 
nineteenth century deserve to be reproduced. On page 1 he writes thus: 

“ At the beginning of the nineteenth century the usual belief of Catholics, 
nay, of Christians, about the origin of the world, was that it was created 
about forty centuries before Christ, and that man had an antiquity of 
about 6000 years. The history of certain peoples fills up, well or ill, 
this period; they were the Greeks, the Romans, three or four Eastern 
races not so well known, that entered into Jewish history. But nothing 
was of any importance save in so far as it furnished predictions or 
‘types’ of the Saviour’s life and prepared for his advent. So after his 
advent. History merely consisted of the conquests made by his teach- 
ing, of the evolution of the societies that had accepted it. If there were 
peoples outside this divine plan, they were pagans, and were in quantity 
and quality regarded as unworthy of consideration.” 

But beginning his last chapter he says: 

“ At the end of the nineteenth century . . . . numerous traditional con- 
ceptions which the apologists have obstinately defended are irremediably 
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condemned. Nevertheless the French clergy has not modified its 
teaching to any great extent, and perhaps this attitude of theirs is big 
with future events. For example the Paris gamim when he says his 
Catechism, is obliged to repeat that the world was made 4000 years z.c. 
But he knows, for he has learned it in the primary school, that his 
Catechism is not true. So it results that at the very moment when the 
Church is trying to lay down in his mind the foundations of faith, it also 
furnishes him with data of a kind to bring it home to him that faith is 
in conflict with science.” 

In the secondary courses of ecclesiastical instruction, goes on M. Houtin, 
it is the same. Here “apologetic courses are organised. But the manuals 
used as text-books are full of theses of which the expounders are no longer 
sure, or which seem to them broken down by criticism. These books 
insist above all on the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and this is 
represented as the very basis of religion. With what result? This, that 
the student when he leaves the college and opens casually any ordinary 
book of reference, such as the Grande Encyclopédie, realises at once that 
the pretended basis is mined and sapped all round.” 

It is a sign of the times that the English journals most read by the 
better sort of English clergy—I refer to the Pilot and the Guardian— 
have reviewed M. Houtin’s book with enthusiasm. And yet it may truly 
be said to the English clergyman: Fabula de te narratur. In a diocesan 
meeting of the Oxford clergy, for example, out of fifty incumbents and 
curates barely ten or twelve are to be met with who have struggled out of 
the Serbonian bog of traditionalism, or who would have the courage to 
avow to their parishioners that the stories of the creation in six days, of 
the garden, the fall, the flood, and the rest, are “myths.” It was felt to 
be a world-shaking event a few years ago when Mr Gore, in Lux Mundi, 
admitted the existence in the Old Testament of an element of “ idealisa- 
tion,”"—for so he termed the mythoplastic element,—and threw out the 
idea of “ progressive revelation.” How much he thereby shocked the older 
clergy is notorious; and an aged country rector almost with his last breath 
lately warned me, as a resident in Oxford, to be on my guard against this 
“dangerous man!” And if four-fifths of the English clergy are strangers 
to the new learning, and fulminate against the “higher criticism,” and the 
other fifth are too timid to grapple with its problems save in lecture-room 
and study, what can be said of the army of teachers to whom the religious 
instruction is left in our primary schools? Assuredly the picture which 
M. Houtin draws of the Paris gamin is true of the London or Liverpool 
one. 

It remains to be said that M. Houtin writes the most perfect French 
prose, that every page contains citations of writers justifying his remarks, 
that his facts are marshalled in a lucid manner, that he adds as appendix 
a valuable bibliography, that his work is full of a most delicate irony,’ and 


1M. Houtin’s humour characterises even the summaries of contents which head his 
chapters, as witness the following at p. 179, ch. xii.: “Variations sur un grand miracle 
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withal instinct with enthusiasm for truth. It has reached a second edition, 
in which he prints as a second appendix, and without comment, the virulent 
attacks levelled at him in the obscurantist journals edited or patronised by 
the French bishops. He is himself a Benedictine; and a “Catholic,” writ- 
ing in the Pilot of Feb. 21, 1903, informs us that M. Houtin’s Ordinary, 
the Bishop of Angers, has declared his book to be “dangerous and annoy- 
ing,” to “contain offensive criticisms and rash allegations, touching not 
only Catholic authors, but bishops, councils, and popes.” The work, more- 
over, was issued without the bishop’s imprimatur. Laymen and priests 
alike are therefore warned to avoid it; and it is said that it will shortly 
be placed on the index. We can only hope that M. Houtin will not submit, 
and withdraw his book, as M. Loisy has recently been weak enough to do 
with the work he had written, ostensibly in refutation of Prof. Harnack’s 
book, What is Christianity ? 
Frep. C. Conybeare. 
Oxrorp. 





The Apostles’ Creed, Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical Interpreta- 
tion.—By Arthur Cushman M‘Giffert, Washburn Professor of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York.—1902, pp. 
206. 


Pror. M‘Girrerr outlines his conclusions in the first thirty-five pages, and in 


the rest of his work cites textually and discusses the passages of Ignatius, 
Ireneus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Rufinus, and other writers which bear 
them out. The whole is a work exhaustive, lucid, and convincing. He 
argues that the old Roman symbol of which this creed is a development 
originated in Rome between 150 and 175 as a baptismal confession. 
He dwells on the difference between the apostolic age, when “ Peter at 
Pentecost said to his converts simply, ‘Repent and be baptised,’” and 
the later age when an elaborate expression of intellectual belief, such as 
that embodied even in the earliest form of this creed, could be demanded of 
the candidate for admission into the Church. Such a demand argues the prior 
existence of divergent forms of belief which the Church rejected, and these 
must be inferred from the positions on which the creed lays stress. “The 
structure of the creed, its omissions as well as its assertions, the date at 
which it arose, and the contrast between its use at baptism and the earlier 
biblique, ‘le vrai miracle,’ le déluge universel.—Le déluge un peu restreint: Deluc, 
Cuvier, Wallon, Darras, le pre Brucker.—Le déluge plus restreint: d’Omalius, Motais, 
Charles Robert.—Le déluge trés restreint: MM. Suess et de Girard—Un peu plus de 
déluge: M. de Kirwan.—Pas de déluge du tout: MM. de Lapparent et Loisy.—Du 
déluge selon les classes,” 

M. Houtin quotes with approval M. Salomon Reinach’s criticism of M. de Kirwan’s 
work, which was as follows; “It is better after all to defend an absurdity, even if you 
must invoke a miracle, than, in the interest of a puerile desire to harmonise, to defy, all 
at once, science, grammar and evidence.” 
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custom .. . . make it certain that the old Roman symbol, like most of 
the great historic creeds, arose as a protest against error.” And this error 
the writer shows to have been that of Marcion. For example, the clause 
with which the creed begins : “I believe in God the Father Almighty” (or 
rather all-controlling; Gk. pantokratér), is aimed straight at Marcion’s 
dualism. So with regard to the clauses about Christ. In these “nothing 
is said about the baptism of Christ, of which so much is made in the 
gospels, and which we know was emphasized in many quarters in the second 
century ; nothing is said of Christ’s teaching, or of his works of mercy and 
power ; nothing of his fulfilment of Messianic prophecy . . . nothing is said 
of the salvation brought by Jesus, and nothing of the purpose of his life 
or death.” Of all this the creed has nothing. It merely declares against 
Marcion that Jesus Christ was the son of the all-ruling creative God, and 
follows this declaration up with assertions of the reality of his earthly life, 
all equally denied by Marcion, by assertions, namely, of his human birth, 
historic crucifixion, burial, resurrection, final judgment. The docetes 
denied all these; and with much penetration Prof. M‘Giffert points out 
that this creed omits to mention the baptism just because the docetic 
sects made so much of it, “holding as they did, that it was at the time of 
the baptism that the heavenly Christ came down upon the man Jesus to 
abide with him during his public ministry, and to leave him again just 
before his crucifixion. It was found difficult, in view of the account of 
the baptism in the gospels, to meet the arguments of the docetists; and so 
the tendency arose to minimise the baptism, and the result was that it 
found an entrance into none of the historic creeds. As the baptism re- 
ceived less emphasis, the virgin birth received proportionately more.” 

On one point Prof. M‘Giffert indirectly justifies the Marcionites, 
that, namely, of the resurrection of the flesh denied by them. For he points 
out that in this particular they were the genuine scholars of Paul, who 
never regarded the resurrection of Jesus as a resurrection of his corruptible 
fiesh. : 

In pp. 175-186 Prof. M‘Giffert discusses the relation of the old 
Roman symbol to the baptismal formula, and he adduces many weighty 
reasons for regarding the triune formula in Matt. xxviii. 19 as no 
utterance of Christ, “even if it be assumed that the words constituted 
an integral part of the gospel.” ‘The collocation, ‘ Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,” he writes, p. 1'79, “sounds strange on Christ’s lips, and suggests 
a conception of baptism entirely foreign to the thought of his immediate 
disciples, and equally foreign to the thought of Paul, whose idea of 
baptism seems in harmony only with the use of a single name, the name 
of Christ, in the formula. There is, moreover, no sign that the triune 
formula was ever employed in the apostolic age.” Accordingly the writer 
concludes that the formula in Matt. xxviii. 19 is a late development of 
an older intermediate formula, such as we have in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, and Justin, 
M. Apol. ch. lxi., in which were collocated ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’ 
And on this older and intermediate formula the Roman symbol was based 
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rather than on Matt. xxviii. 19. Prof. M‘Giffert wrote in ignorance of the 
simpler forms of Matt. xxviii. 19, preserved in Eusebius and Aphraates. 
“There is,” he writes, “no support in textual criticism for the omission 
of the triune formula in Matt. xxviii. 19.” Dies diem dicit. It must be 
gratifying to him to see his conjecture so completely borne out in ancient 
texts. 


Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 
OxFrorD. 





Le Protestantisme Libéral_—Par Jean Réville.-—Paris, 1903. Pp. 182. 


Tuis work embodies lectures delivered in 1902 before the Swiss Union of 
Liberal Christianity, and like all that the author writes, is clear, eloquent, 
but free from fine writing. In the preface he tells us that his ambition 
has been to bring together and group in a true perspective the principles 
and leading conceptions of critical Christianity in regard to matters that 
touch most closely the religious and moral life of contemporary society. 
The following passage from p. 81 illustrates the attitude of the writer to 
Catholicism on the one hand, and on the other to orthodox Protestantism : 

“In the Gospel of Jesus there are no sacraments. Baptism and the 
Holy Supper, which alone go back to the cradle of the religion, bear therein 
neither the character nor the importance of church sacraments. All who 
are acquainted with the works of critical historians are aware of this. 
And as to the dogma of vicarious satisfaction, not only is it foreign to the 
Gospel, but in contradiction with its leading principles. In the Gospel of 
Jesus, God is the Heavenly Father who pardons the repentant sinner, for 
the very reason that the Divine Justice is superior to that of human 
societies, just because it is full of pity and not of harshness. Before he can 
pardon the prodigal son, the Father in the parable does not need to crucify 
the eldest son. The sacraments of Catholicism are nothing more than 
magical operations that in the eyes of reason have no value whatever, and 
a God who can only forgive men their sins by inflicting infinite sufferings on 
an innocent person substituted for them is a monster whom we cannot 
worship, inasmuch as the humblest of human beings that has any delicacy 
of conscience is morally superior to him.” 

But the purport of the work must not be supposed to be mainly con- 
troversial ; and it is well summed up in the following from p. 174: “The 
profession of faith of Liberal Protestants, or of Liberal Christians—for 
the two professions merge in one another—consists wholly of the single 
precept: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself. Liberal Protestants feel that they are here at the 
heart of the true and original Christianity, are in spiritual communion, 
deep and living, with Christ ; for it was Jesus himself who summed up the 
Law and the Prophets, that is to say, the rule of life and the principle of moral 
inspiration, in this supreme commandment. They equally feel that they 
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are in spiritual communion with the masters of the religious and moral life 
of the past, and with the legion of those who have traversed this earth, 
humble and unknown, yet have penetrated athwart the doctrines and rites 
of their times to the very inmost sanctuary of the Gospel; with all those 
who have truly loved God as they knew him, lived the divine life as they 
understood it, and cherished humanity as it was put before them under the 
conditions of their age. Their dogmas, their metaphysical doctrines, their 
rites, their sacraments, their ecclesiastical regulations were of various kinds ; 
and the dust of history is made up of the débris of these widely opposed 
institutions and theologies. Yet all were agreed in professing the same 
moral Gospel. ‘There you have the higher unity which across time and 
space binds together all pure and holy souls, all those who have striven 
against evil and have aspired to lead a better life.” 

I earnestly hope that M. Réville’s work may find an English trans- 
lator. 


Frep. C. ConyBEaRE. 
Oxrorpb. 





Félix Pécaut. Quinze ans @ Education.—Paris: Delagrave [1902], 
pp. 407, with Index. 


Tuis is a selection from the meditations written down day by day, while 
the author, already an old man, presided at Fontenay over’ a training 
college for female teachers in the normal school of the department. It 
was his custom every morning to jot down, before he joined his pupils, 
notes of the remarks he intended to address to them. They may be 
termed lay sermons, and range over a great variety of topics—literature, 
ethics, politics, family, and country. Their author is too little known in 
England, and in France he occupied an isolated position, resembling in 
his detachment from churches based on dogmas and sacraments, in his 
intensely devout and spiritual life, in his worship of duty, our own Dr 
Martineau, whom he also recalled in his exterior. Intensely religious, he 
was yet never propagandist, and in this valuable little book every subject 
he touches upon is raised, in a manner, to a higher level. In France the 
pressing difficulty of this age is to educate the young, and to impart 
seriousness of character, a lofty ideal of duty, reverence and true spiritu- 
ality, all this, and yet guard them from superstition and fanaticism. To 
keep them liberal, tolerant, faithful to the larger ideals of a genuine 
republicanism, and yet protect them from naturalism in its brutal and 
cynical aspects. This was the task which M. Pécaut set himself to fulfil ; 
and he succeeded, because he had the requisite moral qualities of detach- 
ment from all lower interests, of enthusiasm for truth and goodness. All 
who knew him bear witness to his vast and salutary influence over them, 
an influence not passing away when they quitted him, but shaping their 
whole lives. 
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Félix Pécaut was very conscious of this difficulty in modern French 
education, due largely to the obscurantism of the ruling church, and writes 
thus of it in memorable words : 

“There is a weak point about our lay education, as regards religion, 
as regards the religious feeling implicit in things. Not that I would aver 
there to be any incompatibility between the secular and the religious spirit. 
For the former claims to find an utterance for nature, for human nature in 
especial, and in its entirety; and nature is full of God, and the human 
soul tends Godwards along all the paths of its activity, through knowledge, 
will, love. . . . Nevertheless, just because the lay spirit starts from and 
returns upon man and his energies, because it makes the natural life its 
domain, and among us ranges itself over against positive religion, it is too 
apt in morals as in science either to drop out the religious idea or to 
reduce it to an abstract notion unconnected with the rest. The result is 
the teaching of a morality which lacks any far-off perspective, has no 
window open towards the Infinite, no background so to speak to rest upon, 
a dry ethic which cannot take hold of the soul in its depths, nor respond to 
that presentiment, that deepest instinct of us all, that sense of a mystery of 
life and destiny, through which man feels himself bound up with the great 
whole of reality, with its very principle. 

“Religion remains the greatest power in the world. I say religion ; 
I do not say this or that religious confession. It alone moves man and 
transports him with sorrow or joy, and with an authority that governs his 
inmost self. Religion alone touches and warms him in that part of him 
which is akin to the Infinite, the Eternal, the Perfect and unchangeable.” 


Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 
OxrorpD 





Le Langage Martien, étude analytique de la Genése une Langue dans un 
cas de Glossolalie Somnambulique.—Par Victor Henri, Professeur de 
Sanscrit 4 TUniversité de Paris. Paris, 1901, Maisonneuve; pp. 
152. 


Miss HELEN Situ is a medium of repute in Geneva, and the vehicle in 
her trances of several subconscious or subliminal selves. In one of her 
dreams, which recurred for year after year, she was an inhabitant of the 
planet Mars, with the landscape and look of which she is familiar, and also 
with the language, from constantly overhearing which she knows it well 
enough to write it down or dictate it to listeners. No less than forty 
sentences of this unknown tongue, comprising over 300 distinct words, 
are reproduced by M. Henri, from a work of M. Flournoy, the psycholo- 
gist, who first drew attention to this remarkable modern instance of 
Glossolaly in a work entitled Des Indes a la Planéte Mars, published by 
Alcan at Paris in 1900. 














HENRI’S LANGAGE MARTIEN 


The medium herself translated into French these subliminal utterances, 
sometimes on the day she uttered them, sometimes after intervals of one, 
two, or three months. With the help of this translation, which Miss Smith 
owed to another subliminal self called Esenale—for of the Martian tongue 
she herself understands not a word—Prof. Henri has made an analysis of 
it, a grammar, a dictionary and a classification of the sources, that is, of the 
real tongues and knowledge of which suggested to the medium most of the 
words. The structure or syntax of the whole is French, and 110 of her 
words belong to that language, much disguised, of course, and altered, 
though not arbitrarily, but according to a systematic scheme which her 
subconscious self applies with a certain logic and uniformity. M. Henri 
detects a German origin for twenty-five of the other words employed, a 
Magyar for fifty-five, an English for three, an Oriental, chiefly Sanscrit, for 
five. These last she seems to have picked up in a translation of an Oriental 
romance. For her knowledge of the other tongues it is easy to account. 
Here is a short specimen of the Martian tongue: “ Véchési tésée polluni, avé 
métiche; é vi ti bouni¢, séimiré ni triné.” Translation: “Let us look at 
this question, old man. "Tis thine to enquire, understand and speak.” 

We seem here to have a phenomenon before us similar to the ecstasis of 
the early Christians, when, under the influence of holy or unclean spirits, 
they spoke with tongues. And no doubt the gift of discerning spirits was 
analogous to that which Miss Smith exerts when she becomes the vehicle 
of Esenale. The case of Miss Smith seems to be quite a bona fide one, and 
throws a most interesting light upon similar facts, as recorded by ancient 
writers. In addition to the Glossolaly with which we are familiar in Paul’s 
Epistles, we have the ecstasy of the Montanists. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of a language of the demons, as if the idea were familiar to his 
readers, and a fifth century Hagiologist reports the existence of a Church 
near Bethlehem about the year 450, in which the Daimonizomenoi or 
Energumens prayed in their own language. 

In another of her moods Miss Smith was an Areb princess and talked 
Sanscrit. M. Henri does not analyse her “Sanscritoid” dialect as he 
does her Martian, but he recognises at least forty genuine Sanscrit words 
in it and a rudimentary knowledge of Sanscrit grammar. It is noteworthy 
that the medium never uses the consonant f, which Sanscrit lacks, in her 
Sanscritoid, and only seven times in her Martian. M. Henri explains this 
as an attempt of her unconscious self to hide the fact that the chief basis 
of her inspired languages is French, which begins with F. I should rather 
ascribe it to a peculiar paralysis of certain muscles of the lips which may 
beset her in her abnormal states of consciousness. 
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Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 
Oxrorp. 
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Life and Letters of Friedrich Max Miiller—Edited by his Wife. 
Two vols.—Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue life of a scholar is often one which does not bear to be written. His 
thoughts are best read in his books, and his adventures are confined to his 
study ; there is therefore little to record in a biography. But this does 
not apply to a scholar like Max Miiller. He knew too many people who 
were interesting, and came into touch with the intellectual life of Europe 
at too many points, for his life when written to be anything but rich in 
interest. And Mrs Max Miller has presented it to readers in so admirable 
a way that where there was much to give, the most has been made of 
it. Written with that intimacy of knowledge which results from her 
relation to the subject, and with that farther insight which long years of 
close association with Max Miiller’s work and ambitions produced, it never 
transcends the due limits of reserve; so that sympathy and admiration 
enrich these pages everywhere without warping the story or obtruding the 
feeling which should be private. 

A man who was on terms of close friendship with persons so eminent 
and so various as Bunsen, Froude, Stanley, Jenny Lind, Renan, Pusey, 
Kingsley, Gladstone, and Keshub Chunder Sen—to mention some only of 
the names met with in the long list of old friends—could not fail to be 
worth knowing better to all men than he could be through his own 
publications alone. And anyone who reads his life and letters will feel 
that he knows much more of a noble mind and character, whose natural 
courtesy endeared him as much as his intellectual capacity won for him 
respect. Max Miiller’s life was, moreover, one of more than ordinary com- 
pleteness. In early years he fixed his ambitions, and even his plans, with 
a definiteness that is uncommon, and the long span of seventy-seven years 
(1823-1900) enabled him to carry them to their conclusion with a success 
that is still more infrequent. In his opening manhood the Sanskrit 
literature of India was an almost unknown field, save to the native pundits, 
while the science of comparative philology was unfamiliar to all except its 
pioneers, and may be said to have been first made known in England by 
Max Miiller. But he left behind him not only the complete edition of 
the Veda, and the long series of the Sacred Books of the East, together 
with many volumes on Language, all which witness to the progress made in 
these directions, but also a whole generation, or perhaps one should rather 
say two generations, of scholars who had entered the regions in which he 
had been an explorer, and were gathering on all sides the stores of know- 
ledge for which he had once hungered with little to guide him to their 
treasuries. 

The early years of Max Miiller’s life were years of poverty and struggle, 
for his father died when he was young, and through his school and student 
days Max had to depend on his own exertions, and even his own earnings. 
He soon saw the importance of Sanskrit in the study of language, and 
resolved to make it his own special field. So little was there available in 
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the way of either teaching or literature in this field, that Max Miiller had 
to seek his subject in several German universities, and go on thence to 
Paris, where he studied under Burnouf. Those were days of strenuous 
work and single-minded ambition, through which loneliness, penury, and 
hunger were alike unable to distract the young scholar from his purpose, 
or blight the happy disposition which nothing soured through a life which 
did not want hardships and annoyances sometimes, in spite of its general 
success. And it was at this period that the main ambitions of his life were 
formed. Of these the first was to publish an edition of the Rig-Veda with 
its voluminous commentary by Saéyana, to which were added the desire of 
becoming some day a member of the French Institute, and winning the 
Ordre pour le Mérite, which he looked upon as the blue ribbon of literature 
in his own country. All these hopes were realised in the end. Curiously 
enough, the last two of them were fulfilled almost together ; for while he 
was elected to the Institute of France in 1869, he received the coveted 
Order, and completed the publication of the Rig-Veda within a month, in 
the summer of 1874, after some thirty years of close and arduous work. 

It was the need of Sanskrit MSS. for the Rig-Veda which first brought 
Max Miller to England, intending, as he afterwards said, to stay here only 
for a few weeks. But the acquaintance with Bunsen, who showed no little 
kindness to the eager young scholar, followed by the arrangement made by 
the East India Company for the publication of the Veda under his editor- 
ship, led to a lengthened stay, which ended by England becoming Max 
Miiller’s home for life. His first connection with Oxford was due to a like 
cause, for it was only in the University Press there that he found the 
necessary means for printing this work. Before long this somewhat 
accidental connection was exchanged for one more lasting. “The year 
1851 was the determining point of Max Miiller’s future life. Forced to 
continue his stay at Oxford to print the Rig-Veda, he found it necessary to 
have some other means of support than the Veda alone, in order to live 
the rather expensive life of a young man in Oxford society. This was 
found for him in the invitation to lecture in his friend Trithen’s place. At 
first he was only asked to give two courses of lectures, but they were so 
well attended, and made such an impression, that he was invited to 
continue his task, and was appointed Deputy Professor as soon as it became 
apparent that Trithen was hopelessly ill, and on his death was elected to 
succeed him in the Taylorian Professorship ” (i. p. 118). 

Work steadily went on, and from time to time new lines were opened 
out. When the Crimean War began, Max Miiller, at the request of the 
Government, wrote a small volume on the “ Languages of the Seat of War,” 
which both proved of much use and drew attention to him. In 1853 he 
had met his future wife, but his marriage did not take place till six years 
later, shortly after he had been elected to a Fellowship at All Souls’. 
Through this time his letters give many expressions to an unsettlement 
and restlessness of feeling which was connected with residence in a land 
that was not native to him, and in a university where he found himself an 
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alien, although other causes also contributed no doubt to the result. Still 
the ties with England and Oxford were really increasing, and that more 
steadily than he realised himself. 

When the Franco-German War broke out Max Miiller took the keenest 
interest in its course, and in the attitude of English feeling. He carried 
on a correspondence both with Dr Abeken, then Bismarck’s secretary, and 
with Gladstone, in the hope of bringing about a better understanding 
between the party of the latter and the leaders in Germany. In other 
ways, too, he tried to influence English opinion, and alleviate the sufferings 
of the war. 

In 1876 Max Miiller came very near leaving England. His own 
constant hankering after his native land, coupled with the sense that 
he must now decide whether England or Germany was to become the 
mother-country of his children, gave rise to a long and painful anxiety. 
Several efforts were made by German universities, and also by that of 
Vienna, to secure Max Miiller; and his own imperfect health at the time 
added to his longing fora change. In January he did not hesitate to write, 
“T have finally made up my mind to leave Oxford”; but five weeks later 
Convocation passed a decree, under the influence of Dean Liddell, allowing 
“ Prof. Max Miiller to devote himself without interruption to the studies on 
the Ancient Literature of India, which he has hitherto prosecuted with so 
much success and with so much honour to the University,” while a deputy 
was appointed to carry out his professorial duties. This decided him to 
remain ; “nor did he ever afterwards regret this decision,” adds Mrs Max 
Miller. 

From this time forward a large part of Max Miiller’s time was occupied 
by editing the Sacred Books of the East, and by carrying out his long- 
cherished intention of unfolding what he had to teach on the subject of 
religion. His studies in Oriental language, and in mythology, were in a 
real sense preparatory to this, and this it was which lay nearest to his 
heart. The occasion for taking up this work was found in the offer made 
to him of the first Hibbert Lectureship. These were delivered in 1878, 
and at once produced a marked impression. They opened up for most 
hearers a new vein of religious truth, although, like all the greater religious 
teachers, Max Miiller would have been the first to disclaim novelty for the 
truth he taught, and to point to the greatest of the Greek Fathers as his 
spiritual masters. Ten years later he worked the same vein far more 
thoroughly in the four series of Gifford Lectures, given between 1888 and 
1892. Together these formed a very noble exposition of religion, tracing 
it from the gropings of man’s mind in the dim past, to its culmination in 
Christianity. There were times in his life when Max Miiller was subjected 
to a good deal of dislike and persecution for his want of orthodoxy, or even 
for his want of religion ; yet it is hard to see how anyone can read these 
lectures without being impressed by his essentially religious nature, and by 
the strong devotion of his Christian faith. Of course his ideas and his 
beliefs differed widely from the pattern of those which some Christians 
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hold, but none the less were they loyally Christian. And it is one of the 
merits of his Life and Letters, that his constant interest in missions is 
clearly brought out. There is no more interesting letter in the collection 
than one written the last year before his death to P. C. Mozoomdar, a 
leader in the Brahma Soméj, on the true relation of this spiritual movement 
in India to the Lord Jesus Christ. It was with real spiritual insight that 
an Indian Yogin (the pathetic story of whose visit to England is related 
under the year 1900) said in his bewildered disappointment, that while in 
this country “no one wanted to understand knowledge, only in Max 
Miiller’s house had he found a good man, and one who knows.” The 
influence which Max Miller exercised as a religious teacher, to whom many 
of the more thoughtful among us look back with gratitude, may be traced 
to this real spiritual character, coupled with the hopefulness and lucidity of 
his teaching. This was always characteristic of him, and cannot be better 
expressed than in his own words—“I cannot help thinking that there is 
nothing that cannot be made clear, and bright, and simple, and that 
obscurity arises in all cases from slovenly thinking and lazy writing.” 
E. P. Boys-Smrru. 


Horp ie Vicarace, BrokENHURST. 


-~ 





The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. The Gifford Lectures on 
the Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian Conception of the Divine, 
delivered in Aberdeen. By A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford.—Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1902. 


Tue subject of these lectures is the conception of the divine among 
the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. ‘The method followed by the 
lecturer is announced in the “Introduction” in the following words: “It 
is not my intention to give a systematic description or analysis of the 
ancient religions of Egypt and Babylonia. . . . Indeed in the case of the 
ancient religion of Babylonia, the details are still so imperfect and disputed, 
that a discussion of them is fitted rather for the pages of a learned society’s 
journal than for a course of lectures. What the lecturer has to do is to 
take the facts that have been already ascertained, to see to what conclusions 
they point, and to review the theories which they countenance or condemn. 
The names and number of the gods and goddesses worshipped by the 
Egyptians and Babylonians is of little moment to the scientific student of 
religion: what he wants to know is the conception of the deity which 
underlay these manifold forms, and the relation in which man was believed 
to stand to the divine powers around him. What was it that the civilised 
Babylonian or Egyptian meant by the term ‘god’? What was the idea 
or belief that lay behind the polytheism of the popular cult, and in what 
respects is it marked off from the ideas and beliefs that rule the religions of 
our modern world ?” 
54a 
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This passage at once marks the limitations of the lectures. The details 
of Babylonian religion are “imperfect” and “disputed,” but as the discus- 
sion of details is outside the range of the lectures, and the lecturer cannot 
claim that his interpretation of “ascertained facts” is accepted by all 
scholars, we must remember that the results are also imperfect and disputed. 
The “ facts” of the lectures are not the statements of the Babylonian texts 
in their simplicity, but the lecturer’s interpretation of these statements. 
Indeed, considering the many readings and interpretations of texts already 
copied and translated, and the fact that “a considerable proportion of those 
texts which have already been stored in the museums of Europe and 
America are still undeciphered,” and also that, as we hope, there are 
thousands more still buried, which will yet be brought to light, little more 
than very tentative results can be reached as to the nature of Babylonian 
religion. Professor Sayce is himself most ready to acknowledge this. He 
repeats a dozen times his warning that our knowledge of Babylonian is 
and must long be incomplete, and in one passage says: “'The advances 
made in our knowledge of Babylonian religion since I lectured upon it 
some fifteen years ago, are consequently not so great as the inexperienced 
student might be tempted to believe.” Special attention needs to be given 
to these admissions, for after these general warnings have been given, 
the discussion proceeds in a tone of confidence, which may easily mislead 
the reader who is unacquainted with the present state of Babylonian 
scholarship. 

The lectures on the Babylonian religion are entitled—(1) Introductory. 
(2) Primitive Animism. (3) The Gods of Babylonia. (4) The Sun-god 
and Ishtar. (5) Sumerian and Semitic Conceptions of the Divine: Assur 
and Monotheism. (6) Cosmologies. (7) The Sacred Books. (8) The 
Myths and Epics. (9) The Ritual of the Temple. (10) Astro-theology 
and the Moral Element in Babylonian religion. The order adopted shows 
that Professor Sayce regards the office of lecturer as different from that of 
a teacher. Serious students of religions naturally ask first what material 
there is for forming a judgment as to the nature of the early religion. 
Such a desire is not gratified here. When the Babylonian literature is 
treated in the seventh and eighth lectures, it is discussed, not as the source 
of our information as to the religion, but only as one of the outward 
expressions of it. The lecturer proceeds at once after an introduction to 
give the results of his own study of and inference from the sources. 

The great task which Professor Sayce sets himself in these lectures is 
that of distinguishing between the Sumerian and Semitic elements in the 
Babylonian religion. Agreeing with most (though not all) Babylonian 
scholars that Babylonia was inhabited by a non-Semitic people, known as 
Sumerians before the Semites came into the country, the lecturer rightly 
insists that it is necessary to distinguish between the ideas contributed by 
each of these two races to the religion as it appears in the texts. The 
necessity of such a distinction seems clear, and the student of religions 
must thank Professor Sayce for emphasising this point. The methods used 
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to distinguish between the two are not always so obvious. ‘The second 
lecture begins with the statement that “Deep down in the very core of 
Babylonian religion lay a belief in what Professor Tylor has called animism. 
It belonged to the Sumerian element in the faith of the people, and, as we 
shall see, was never really assimilated by the Semitic,” and again “It was 
through animism that the Sumerian formed his conception of the divine.” 
Here we are led to expect an answer to two questions. 1. What informa- 
tion have we as to the nature of the Sumerian animism? 2. What were 
the characteristics of the Semitic religion that modified that animism ? 
The answer to the first question brings out some of Professor Sayce’s most 
interesting material. Most writers on the subject treat first of the many 
nature-gods, and in the long lists of these (mentioned earlier in a somewhat 
depreciatory manner by the lecturer) find the simplest expression of 
animistic beliefs. Reference to these deities will be found in the third 
lecture ; but under the heading of “ Primitive Animism” we find a treat- 
ment of what seems to us a secondary stage in the development of 
animism, the result of reflection on the nature of man himself. The 
Sumerian zi is defined as “the counterpart of an individual object, which 
endowed that object with the power of motion, and gave it a place in the 
animate world ” and as “the imperishable part of man, which made him a 
living soul while he was in this world and after death continued to 
represent him in the shadowy world below. The Ui on the other hand 
was a ghost,” a being with an independent existence of its own, “ essentially 
a spirit of darkness,” whose lord and ruler was En-lil, the god worshipped at 
Nippur. These spirits and ghosts are the chief characteristic of Sumerian 
religion. But we learn that the definitions of the two classes of spirits are 
only apparently satisfactory. Later on in the book we read that the “dil 
must once have meant that immaterial part or Man which after death had 
its home in the underworld from whence it issued at night to satisfy its 
cravings for food with the garbage of the streets.” Also “by the side of 
the Zi there must also have been the lil, but we must wait till more 
monuments of Sumerian antiquity are discovered before we can define the 
exact relationship between them.” 

These demons or ghosts could be controlled by magic. Organised bodies 
of magicians arose, and the demons accordingly were organised. The 
old unorganised animism (rather this phase of it) passes into shamanism. 

This brings us to the second question. For having brought Sumerian 
religion to this point, Professor Sayce feels it can go no further. He 
frankly confesses that the development of such a religion into the theism of 
the Babylonian inscriptions seem to him “contrary to the facts of 
psychology as well as to those of history.” 

The “higher Semitic faith with its gods and goddesses, its priesthood 
and its cult” is therefore to be found in all that remains, when the 
shamanistic element is subtracted from what we have in Babylonian 
literature. 

Such are some of the most interesting speculations rather than results as 
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to the nature of the two component parts of Babylonian religion, for which 
we are indebted to the Gifford lecturer. We are content to take him at 
his word and wait for further evidence before attempting to define more 
accurately the nature of Sumerian animism. The inconsistencies mentioned 
above seem to show that accurate and detailed knowledge is impossible with 
the present material. As to the Semitic faith, we know even less of its 
earliest form, which may have had much in common with the Sumerian 
animism. 

The lectures of Professor Sayce are full of stimulating suggestiveness, 
but the “scientific student of religion” mentioned in the introduction will 
feel that his wants are not yet answered. At the present rate of working 
it will be reserved for a future generation to find those results which can 
only come from much further discovery of texts and much patient and often 
dry work expended on their decipherment and interpretation. 


G. W. THaTcHER. 


MansrFizLp CoLiece, OxrorD. 





Franciscan Literature. 


Tue publication of early Franciscan texts with elaborate critical introduc- 
tions is so rapid, and the relation between the various documents is 


becoming so intricate, that an analytical guide or Wegweiser will soon be 
necessary for the student. In the space at our disposal we can only 
indicate very briefly the importance from the historical point of view of 
some of the recent work, without any attempt at critical discussion. 


Actus Beati Francisci et Sociorum ejus, edidit Paul Sabatier. 


This is the latest volume in the Collection d'Etudes et de Documents. 
The text has been printed from the Rosenthal MS., which has passed 
recently into the hands of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
The divergent readings given by the Liége MS. are printed in the notes. 
A full description of the latter was given in Vol. I. of the Collection. Its 
date is 1408. The Rosenthal codex is described by Sabatier as the best of 
all the MSS. in this series which have come under his notice. Both MSS. 
evidently depend upon a common original. These facts diminish some of 
the force of Sabatier’s modest contention that the present edition has only 
a limited value from the point of view of scientific criticism. For most 
readers the Latin Actus derive their chief interest from their relation to 
the Fioretti, for which they supply us approximately with the original 
text ; though the presumption is that a longer document, which may be 
discovered some day, lies behind both of them. This is borne out by an 
analysis of their contents. There are six chapters in the Fioretti which 
have no parallel in the Actus, and twenty-two chapters of the Actus which 
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have no parallel in the Fioretti. Latin parallels from other sources for five 
of these chapters of the Fioretti are given in Appendix II. of the present 
volume. Chapter 37 of the Fioretti is the only one for which no Latin 
original has been found. Sabatier’s preface is as usual a searching and 
luminous piece of literary criticism. He fixes the date of the work, which 
he believes was compiled by Hugolin of Monte Giorgio, shortly before 
1328. But the question arises at once, what are the possible earlier sources 
for the narratives? The clue is found in the two different hands whose 
work can be traced in the Actus. In the chapters which deal with St 
Francis and his companions there is a true feeling for fact, “l’humble 
réalité, le détail précis, ce qui fait Voriginalité d'une figure.” In those 
which describe the saints of the March of Ancona the atmosphere is quite 
different. They are all of one type. Hugolin, when he was left to him- 
self, only knew how to paint one figure. The conclusion is that as an 
historian he is more accurate when he is describing events that happened 
fifty or sixty years before. He was probably using earlier documents, and 
Sabatier makes the not improbable conjecture that he was dependent for 
this part of his work upon Leo. It is this which gives historical value to 
the Fioretti. It cannot be treated in a summary fashion as a document 
that is either true or false. It must be traced, so far as possible, to its 
sources. ‘To this process of critical sifting Sabatier has made a contribu- 
tion of real importance. 


We have also before us the first five numbers of the -Opuscules de 


Critique Historique as follows :— 


FascicuLe I.—Regula Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Poenitentia, seu 
Tertii Ordinis Sancti Francisci, nunc primum edidit Paul Sabatier. 
Fascicute II.—Description du Manuscrit Franciscain de Liegnitz 

(Antiqua Legenda S. Francisci), par Paul Sabatier. 

Fascicute III.—S. Francisci Legendae Veteris Fragmenta. Quaedam 
edidit et notis illustravit Paul Sabatier. 

FascicuLe IV.—Les Régles et le Gouvernement de l’Ordo de Poenitentia 
au xiii® Siécle, par le R. P. Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Premiére Partie 
(1212-1234). 

Fascicute V.—Description du Manuscrit Canonici Miscell. 525 de la 
Bibliothéque Bodléienne, par A. G. Little. 


This new series has more than justified its existence already. It serves 
to bring the results of recent research to a focus, and to make the special 
labours of scholars like Sabatier and Professor Little available for students. 
A great deal may depend upon the accurate description of MSS. at a time 
when so many primitive documents have been discovered embedded in 
later compilations. The Bodleian MS. described by Professor Little is one 
of exceptional interest, for it contains the text of the Speculum and the 
greater part of the Actus. It was written at Ragusa in 1384-85. But it 
is the two fasciculi dealing with the Order of Penitence which are of special 
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interest for the historian. Sabatier has again made a discovery of capital 
importance, this time in the Franciscan Monastery at Capistrano in the 
Abruzzi. It is a rule for the Third Order earlier than the one known 
hitherto which was incorporated by Nicholas IV. in the bull Supra montem, 
Sabatier’s tentative criticisms upon it have been superseded by the masterly 
essay by Father Mandonnet. It is fairly obvious that chapter xiii. in the 
text as published by Sabatier is not part of the original document, and 
this conjecture has been confirmed by an entry in the catalogue, made by 
Bérardelli in the eighteenth century, of the library belonging to the 
Dominicans of St John and St Paul at Venice. By this happy find Father 
Mandonnet has placed it beyond doubt that the Rule existed at one time 
without the addition, and thus he has justified his argument that it is in 
all probability the earliest Rule of the Order written in the lifetime of St 
Francis himself. His conclusions briefly are as follows: That the first 
twelve chapters of the Rule as discovered by Sabatier belong to the year 
1221, and were the joint work of St Francis and Cardinal Hugolin ; that 
chapter xiii. is an addition of the year 1228 with the object of bringing 
the confraternity into closer organic connection with the Franciscan Order ; 
that the second Rule, printed by Wadding and other writers, is to be 
attributed to Gregory TX. and Elias of Cortona, and belongs in all 
probability to the year 1234, It will be seen at once how the new 
discovery and the use which Father Mandonnet is able to make of it 
invalidates in some important respects Miiller’s account of the early 
history of the Third Order in his Anfange des Minoritenordens und der 
Bussbruderschaften. But apart from its special interest to the student 
of Franciscan origins, this short treatise is of capital importance for the 
historian, for it contains a new chapter in the history of the lay 
communities of the thirteenth century and their gradual annexation by 
the hierarchy. This is a subject which Sabatier has with some justice 
described as perhaps the least familiar and the most important in the 
ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages. We have noticed an unfor- 
tunate error of date on p. 222, which introduces some confusion into the 
argument. John of Parma was Minister-General from 1247 (or 1248) to 
1257, and not from 1257 to 1267, and the change of policy inaugurated by 
his deposition belongs to the former and not the latter year. This 
mistake runs through a whole paragraph, and is quite unaccountable, as 
elsewhere, ¢.g. on p. 196, the dates are given quite correctly. 


Wan. Hamitton Drummonp. 
BE Fast. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Short Notices. 


Tue Hulsean Lecturer for 1901-2, Mr F. R. Tennant, approaches his 
theme—“The Origin and Propagation of Sin”'—with an apology for 
possible discomfort to readers prepossessed with the doctrines ordinarily 
taught on the subject. His first three lectures deal successively with the 
treatment of this problem by Christian theologians, by speculative philos- 
ophy, and by those who accept evolutionary theory. His own sympathies 
are with the last named. He would “assign the rise of evil itself simply 
to the difficulty of the task which has to be encountered by every 
individual person alike, the task of enforcing his inherited organic nature 
to obey a moral law which he has only gradually been enabled to discern” 
(p. 81). Mr Tennant’s concluding lecture deals with the conceptions of 
theodicy which are consonant with this view of moral evil. He accepts the 
doctrine of the separateness of human wills from the divine, and indorses 
Martineau’s view of “incidental” evils arising from “ the self-limitation of 
Omnipotence.” He concludes by a defence of the evolutionary system, 
which he espouses, from extravagant charges of unscripturalism ; but also 
claims the right to disagree with Pauline dicta, if facts and reason compel. 
A good third of the book consists of notes and illustrative quotations. 
The author’s style is scholarly but simple, and his presentation of the 
different theories reviewed is fair and lucid. As a contribution in a 
department of study singularly neglected by modern English -writers, this 
volume, small as it is, is distinctly noteworthy. Special service is rendered 
in exposing the ambiguities too often connected with the term “sin,” even 
in works of repute. 

The influence of the East upon the West, which is made evident in 
numerous essays in philosophy to-day, finds remarkable illustration in the 
career and writings of Theodor Schultze (1824-1898), “ Oberprisidialrat ” 
and speculative thinker, of whom a brief biographical sketch? by Arthur 
Pfungst has recently appeared in an English translation. Schultze, son 
of a chemist, entered the civil service after leaving Kiel University, 
and was counsellor to the government of Holstein in 1863. With 
characteristic integrity he begged King Christian IX. to release him from 
his oath of allegiance, as a condition precedent to continuing in office under 
Prussia, which had annexed the duchy. For reward he was dismissed by 
the new government, but a few years later he was appointed to a fresh 
office, and remained in the service till his death. Extremely modest, 
abstemious, patient and industrious, he appears eminently fitted to 
mediate between the meditative sages of India and the bustling citizens 
of Europe; but it was not till he was fifty-five that he began to study 


1 The Origin and Propagation of Sin, Hulsean Lectures, Univ. Camb., 1901-2, by 
F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc. One vol., pp. 231. Univ. Press, Cambridge. 

2 A German Buddhist, by Arthur Pfungst, M.R.A.S. (trans. by L. F. de Wilde). 
One vol., pp. 79. Luzac & Co., London. 
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philosophy at all, and three years later he plunged into the Indian studies 
to which he devoted the rest of his life. He translated the “ Dhammapada” 
into German from Max Miiller’s English version, and in the year of his 
death he published another translation from the English, viz., Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding. His chief original works were 
“Vedanta und Buddhismus, als Fermente fir eine Kiinftige Regeneration 
des religiésen Bewusstseins innerhalb des europiischen Kulturkreises,” and 
“ Die Religion der Zukunft,” in which he severely criticises Christian story 
and doctrine, and points to the oriental metaphysic as a refuge from the 
crude conceptions of orthodox theology. Mr Pfungst’s pamphlet—it is 
little more—is written with enthusiasm, and expounds the “ master’s” 
ideas, perhaps, with more emphasis and sanguine expectation than he 
would have approved ; but it is useful as a “sign of the times.” 

Another volume translated from the German, but very different in char- 
acter, is Professor Zimmer’s! discussion of the problems connected with the 
earliest Christian churches in these islands. This essay is concise, clearly 
expressed, well-grounded, and—in spite of a few slips, apparently of the 
press—carefully issued. The author vigorously attacks the popular legend 
of St Patrick, and identifies the real Patrick, an ignorant and deservedly 
repudiated enthusiast, with the Palladius of the “Chronicle” of Prosper 
Tiro (4.p. 481). 'The arguments in support of this view are reinforced by 
philological research, which goes to show that the Christian vocabulary 
extant in early native Irish literature passed from the Latin through a 
British (Welsh) medium, and not through that of a continental mission. 
Professor Zimmer finds collateral evidence in the “ Pelagian” or other 
heretical symptoms observable in this literature, and so connecting it with 
the characteristics of Welsh Christianity (Conybeare). Brief as it is, the 
book teems with matters of highest importance, not only (though pre- 
eminently) to the ecclesiologist, but also to the student of the history of 
thought and conduct. 


Dr Selwyn, of Uppingham, boldly advances some striking suggestions 
in his two books on Christian “ prophecy.”* He holds that Jewish prophecy 
slid into Christian prophecy without a break, and devotes much space to a 
comparison of Jewish apocalyptic literature, e.g. Book of Enoch, Fourth 
Esdras, etc., with the Apocalypse in the Christian canon. Many of the 
parallel usages and expressions have been noticed before, but the author’s 
diligence and suggestiveness afford a much more vivid view of the whole 
than we have met before. His conclusion that the Apocalypse is “the fullest 
and ripest fruit of Christian prophecy” must, however, be weighed with 


1 The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland, by Heinrich Zimmer, Professor of 
Celtic Philology in the University of Berlin (tr. by A. Meyer). One vol., pp. 131. Nutt, 
London. 

2 The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, by Edward Carus Selwyn, 
D.D., Head Master of Uppingham School, 1900. One vol., pp. 277. Macmillan, London. 
St Luke the Prophet, same author and publisher, 1901. One vol., pp. 388. 
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the hypothesis that the Apocalypse is an adaptation of a Jewish (non- 
Christian) writing. Dr Selwyn unhesitatingly rejects the theory of the 
identity of the “John” of the Apocalypse with John of the Fourth 
Gospel ; indeed, he puts the arguments against this identification with a 
force leaving nothing to be desired. “The Fourth Gospel is designed to 
represent a non-prophetic aspect of the original facts of the Saviour’s life.” 
Its acceptance, as the second century advances, “coincides with what to 
the prophets was the rival growth of church order and episcopal organis- 
ation.” But probably the most original of the author’s suggestions is that 
“the elder” to whom the Apocalypse is traditionally ascribed was really a 
member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and that 2nd and 3rd John also came 
from his pen. The evidence appears far too shadowy to support this 
hypothesis, and yet it is an interesting addition to the possibilities that 
flit to and fro across the field of critical vision. The author’s courage is 
even better attested by the later of his two volumes, where, not content with 
the fairly large task of proving “St Luke” to be numbered among the 
prophets, he makes him the author of 2nd Peter! In fact, however, it is 
the author of Acts chiefly whose relation to Christian prophecy is con- 
sidered. This writer, identified by Dr Selwyn with Silas, is accordingly a 
much more definitely visible person to him than to most modern critics of 
Acts. No difficulties daunt such an author; and of course a meeting of 
St Peter with St Paul in Rome is as easy to believe in as the historical 
character of “ Luke’s” second “ treatise.” Coincidences of style enable him 
to look upon Ist Peter as written by Luke-Silas for the apostle, and, by a 
pretty human touch, the amanuensis of the first epistle becomes the actual 
author of the second, which is devised to bring about a personal recon- 
ciliation between the two great leaders of the church, and not at all to 
. effect a better understanding between parties late in the second century. 
That the external authority for the epistle is so slight and so late is due 
to suppression by the “orthodox majority,” who feared lest it “ might 
countenance the errors of Montanism.” So vigorous an attempt to reverse 
the currents of criticism is at least refreshing. It would have been more 
welcome in the open court of scientific inquiry if it were not introduced 
with an appeal to defenders of the church’s canon to justify their “ pro- 
ficiency,” and not to admit that an area of “agnosticism” lies within 


the two covers of the New Testament. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


LonpDon. 
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llp. Th. St. u. Krit., 3rd No. 1903. 
Text is given and compared with that of the 
Schwabacher Articles.) 
90 Fisher (G. P.) Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief. 
Rev. ed. 486p. 10/6. Hodder, 1903. 
Greene (W. B., Jr.) The Practical Im- 
portance of Apologetics. 
Princeton Th. R., April 1903. 
Turton (W. H.) The Truth of Chris- 
tianity, 5388p. Jarrold & Sons, 1903. 


E EDIFICATION — ETHICS 5 
Poetry, 6 Christian Ethics, 10°* Theories, 
20°: Applied Ethics, Sociology, 23 Econo- 
mics, 27 Education. 

E5 Chesterton (G. K.) Robert Browning. 
(Eng. Men of Letters.) 207p. Macm., 1903. 

Fisher (C.) Wordsworth as the Poet of 
Common Things. Gent. Mag., April 1903. 
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Le Gallienne (Richard) Three Odes of 
Hafiz. Fort. R., June 1903. 
{Freely rendered from literal translation.) 
Raleigh (Walter) Wordsworth. 
2382p, Arnold. 1903. 
Yeats (W. B.) Ideas of Good and Evil. 
8341p. Bullen, 1903. 
[Treats of moral ideas in modern poetry, and 
contains an especially important essay on “‘ The 
Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry.”) __ a 
6 Fisher (D. W.) Christianity in the 
College. Princeton Th. R., April 1903. 
Grimm (Ed.) Die Ethik Jesu. 
2983p. Grefe & Tredemann, 1903. 
Tyrrell (Rev. G.). Christianity and the 
Natural Virtues. Int. J. Eth., Ap. 1903, 
7  Teresa(St.) The Way of Perfection. 
Ed. A. R. Waller (Cloister Lib.) 
$1. Tennant, 1903. 
10 Jrons (David) Rationalism in Modern 
Ethics. Phil. R., March 1903, 
{According to Rationalism, the criterion of 
reason, t.e., absence of contradiction, must be the 
criterion of right. The rationalist eliminates will 
from the sphere of action, and moral obligation 
from morality. If impulse without knowledge is 
blind, knowledge without impulse is inert.) 
Ribancourt (C. P. de) Les théories de 
Nietzsche sur l’origine et la valeur de la 
Morale. Rev. Néo.-Schol., Feb. 1903, 
Sertillanges (A. D.) Les Bases de la 
Morale et les récentes discussions iii. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1903. 
14 Dove (Christopher C.) Eudemonism ; a 
study inethics. 20p. Lond. Q. R., Ap. 1903. 
Hilty (C.) Happiness: Essays on the 
Meaning of Life; tr. by F.G. Peabody. 164p. 
4/n. Macmillan, March 1903. 
Moore (G. Z.) Mr M‘Taggart’s Ethics. 
Int. J. Eth., April 1903. 
{A searching criticism of the chapter ‘‘ On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion” in 
Studies in — Cosmology. Article mainly 
concerned with M‘Taggart’s a ent in favour 
of the doctrine that a calculation of pleasures 
and pains will generally give us a correct cri- 
terion of what we ought to do. Author is of 
— that the value even of very large amounts 
of pleasure is very small in comparison to that of 
other goods; for it may be questioned, without 
paradox, whether pleasure has | value at all. 
From the fact that the presence o: — very 
much heightens the value of certain wholes, or 
states of consciousness, we cannot infer that 
pleasure itself has value, unless we assume the 
utterly groundless proposition that the value of 
a whole must always be the same as the sum of 
the value of its parts.] 
Bosanquet (B.) Hedonism among Ideal- 
ists, i. Mind, April 1903, 
[A criticism of the chapter ‘“‘On the Supreme 
Good and the Moral Criterion,” in Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology. As it M‘Taggart, 
author contends that the Hedonic calculation 
becomes unworkable just at the point where if 
workable it would be applicable to the serious 
direction of life. The whole raison d’étre of the 
ethical and zsthetic sciences seems to be in the 
ox that what is pleasant to the natural man 
s not right nor beautiful.) 
15 Roberts (G. L.) The Domain of Utili- 
tarian Ethics, Int. J. Eth., April 1903, 
20 Atkinson (J. J.) Primal Law. 
Edited by Andrew Lang, with an introduc- 
tion by him on ‘‘Social Origins.” 311p. 
Longmans, 1903. 
{Author spent his life among the natives of the 
New Caledonian Archipelago. This posthumous 
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work deals with the origin of human society, and 

especially of the marriage relation.) h 
Bowack (W. Mitchell) Another view of 

Industrialism, 4038p. Unwin, 1903. 
Discusses economics firstly from the material 

side, and then from the side of thought and emo- 

tion. Industrialism is viewed from the stand- 

— of Schopenhauer’s “‘ World as Will and 
ea.”)} 


Charmont (J.) La socialisation du droit, 
Rev. Méta. et de Mor., May 1903, 
Durkheim (E£.) et Fauconnet (P.) 

Sociologie et sciences sociales, 
Rev. Phil., May 1908. 

Henderson (Charles R.) Practical Soci- 
ology in the Service of Social Ethics. 

410. 25¢.n. Chic. Univ. Press, 1902. 

Holzapfel (Rudolf) Wesen und Methoden 
der sozialen Psychologie. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., ix. 1, 1903. 

(An able attempt to exhibit the scope and pro- 
cedure of a Psychology of Society based op a 
psychology of the individual.} 

Jayne (Mabel) The Enigma of Life. 

West. R., June 1903. 

Patten (Simon N.) Heredity and Social 

ess, 209p. Macmillan, 1903. 
{Discusses the questions, How is the social 
surplus of an epoch transformed into permanent 
conditions and mental traits? Does progress 
start from a deficit or from a surplus? 

Royce (Josiah) What should be the 
attitude of Teachers of Philosophy towards 
Religion ? Int. J. Eth., April 1903. 

[The philosopher should hold aloof from church 
organisations and ve to maintain in himself 
and in his students clearness of thought and the 
-—— spirit in regard to religious problems. 

‘0 the invisible Church, if loyal to his task, he 
inevitably belongs, whatever his opinions may be.] 

Ward (L. F.) Pure Sociology: Treatise 
on Origin and Spontaneous Development of 
Society. y. 8vo, 

620p. 17/n. Macmillan, 1903. 

Winiarski(Z.) Le Principe du moindre 

Effort comme Base de la Science sociale. 
Rev. Phil., March and April 1903. 

{Author applies the principle of least effort, 
which he regards as fundamental in the spiritual 
no less than in the material world, to the explana- 
tion of the economic institutions of society, of the 
family, of property, and of social evolution 
generally.) 


21 Schubert (G.) The Political Babel. 


Int. J. Eth., April 1903. 
{A treatment of the conflict of opinions in 
politics from a “‘ psychological point of view,” 
order to suggest aremedy. Author advocates the 
adoption by each country of a detailed code of 
rules of its own which shall serve as a guide or 
standard in political action.) 


23 Berens(Z. H.) Toward the Light: Elem. 


Studies in Ethics and Economics. 
244p. 2/6. Sonnenschein, March 1903. 
Coming Reaction: Brief Survey and 
oe of Vices of Our Economic System, 
“i 


tor. 
82&p. 7/6 Milne, March 1903. 
Gide (C.) La morale de Bastiat. 

17p. R. du christianisme social, April 1903. 


[Deals with the moral aspects of Bastiat’s 
economic theories. ]} 
27 Balfour (Graham) Education System of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
2nded. 307p. Clarendon Press, 1903. 
sit thorough account of the existing state of 
ucation written from a non-party point of view. 
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In this 2nd edition the work is brought up to 


J 
Barth (Paul). Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in soziologischer Beleuchtung. 
Vierteljahrssr. w. Phil. u. Soz., xxvii. 1, 1903. 
Co-Education: a Series of Essays by 
various Authors ; ed. Alice Woods ; intr. by 
Michael E. Sadler. 162p. 3/ n. Long- 
mans, 1903. 
Darwin (Mrs Francis) The Religious 
Training of Children by Agnostics. 
Int. J. Eth., April 1903. 
[Although an agnostic cannot teach and explain 
to children a creed, which he feels to be the truth, 
he can explain in a spirit which says, “‘this is what 
many people believe to be the truth; to them it 
is sacred ; try to understand the power belief has 
been and can be, for a world is shut to you if you 
do not make the effort to understand and feel 
the beliefs of mankind.”] 
Faunce (W. H. P.) Moral Education in 
the Public Schools. Educ. R., April 1903. 
Forrest (EZ. F.) Co-operation and Com- 
mercial Morality. Econ. R., April 1903. 
Kekewich (G. W.) The Church and the 
Education Bill. Cont. R., June 1903. 
Koenig (X.) De La Sincerité dans 
L’enseignement de lHistoire sainte de 
L’Ancien Testament aux Enfants. 
68p. Fischbacher, 1903. 
Lyon (G.) Lrenseignement d’fitat et la 
pensée religieuse, 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1903. 
fA def of the sci of Education against 
the attacks of those who assert that it is practice 
alone which makes the expert in the art of teach- 
ing. Author advocates an impartial neutrality 
with respect to the various religious beliefs about 
which information should be given in secondary 
schools.) 
Marti (K.) La science del’Ancien Testa- 
ment dans l’instruction religieuse. 
8p. R. du christianisme social, May 1903. 
65 Social Evil, with Special Reference to 
Conditions existing in the City of New 
York. 3/6. Putnam, February 1903. 
70 Benz(G.) Les devoirs sociaux de l’étu- 
diant. 18p. 
R. du christianisme social, March 1903. 
{A plea that student life and professional 
studies should be ¢ on under a sense of 
social responsibility.]} 
81 Hollard(A.) Lalcool est-il un aliment? 
9p. R. duchrist. social, March 1903. 
{Answer to M. Duclaux, of the Pasteur Institute, 
who claims alcohol has a food value.] 
84 Western (F. J.) The Moral Principles of 
Compensation in Temperance Reform. 
Econ. R., April 1903. 
85 Maneval (Solomon H.) Prohibition of 
Intoxicating Liquors the Enemy of Church 
and State. $1.50. 1903. 
98 Sandlands (J. P.) Fallacies in Present- 
day Thought. 3824p. Elliot Stock, 1902. 





F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons. 


Davidson (J. P. F.) Retreat Addresses 
to Clergy. 208p. 3/6n. W. Gardner, 1903. 
Wilson (J. M.) Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology ; with Appendix on Influence of 
Scientific Training on Reception of Religious 
Truth. 274p. 38/6n. Macmillan, 1903. 





2 Creighton (M.) University and other 
Sermons. Ed. by Louise Creighton. 
280p. 5/ n. Longmans, Mar. 1903. 
Martineau (J.) National Duties, and 
other Sermons and Addresses, 
470p. 6/n. Longmans, Mar. 1903. 
Welldon (J. E£. C.) Youth and Duty: 
Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. 
256p. 3/6. Rel. Tract Soc., Apr. 1903. 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English. 


Chadwick (John White) William Ellery 
Channing. 463p. Philip Green, 1903. 
Schaff (D. S.) St Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Princeton Th. R., April 1903. 
Davies (T. Witton) Heinrich Ewald, 
Orientalist and Theologian, A Centenary 
Appreciation. 146p. Unwin, 1903. 
Joly(H.) Saint Teresa, 1515-1582. 
Tr. by Emily M. Waller. 278p. 3/. 
(The Saints.) Duckworth, 1903. 
King (Bolton) Mazzini. (The Temple 
Biographies. ) 380p. Dent, 1903. 


(Contains an able treatment of the Religion, 
Ethics and Social Theories of Mazzini.]} 


2 Arch. Temple. 16p. Ch. Q. R., Apr. 1903. 
Armstrong (Sir Walter) Life and Art of 
Turner; with 100 Illustr. Agnew, 1903. 
Brooke (Stopford A.) J. M. W. Turner. 
Pilot, May 16th and 23rd, 1903. 
(Review of Armstrong’s Work.] 
Cairns(John) Principal Cairns. 
157p. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1903. 
Dictionary of National Biography Index 
and Epitome ; ed. Sidney Lee. Roy. 8vo. 
1464p. 25/n. Sniith & E., 1903. 
Osborne (C. B.) The Life of Father 
Dolling. Arnold, 1903. 
Ward (B.) St Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: His Life, as told by Old 
Eng. Writers. 310p. 6/n. Sands, Feb. 1903. 
Westcott (A.) Life and Letters of Brooke 
Foss Westcott, sometime Bishop of Durham. 
2v. 9382p. 17/n. Macmillan, 1903. 


H HISTORY C Christian 
val R Modern 2 English. 


8A Harper (Rob. Francis) Assyrian and 
Babylonian letters belonging to the Kouy- 
unjik collections of the Br. Mus, Pt. 8 
158p. $6 n. 
Messerschmidt (L.) The Hittites. 
Ancient East.) 1/6. 
C Alzg (Johann Baptist). 


M Medie- 


Chic. Univ. Press, 1902. 
(The 
Nutt, Mar. 1903. 

Manual of Uni- 
versal Church History ; tr., with add., from 
the 9th and last German ed., by F. J. Pabisch 


and T.S. Byrne. In3v., v. 1, per set, $10. 

Cincinnati, Robert Clarke Co., 1902. 

Newman (Albert Henry). Manual of 
Church History. 

$1.75 n. Amer. Bapt. Pub. Co., 1903. 

Selwyn (£. C.) The late Canon Bright 

on Montanism. 14p. Exp., April 1903. 

M Willson (7. B.) History of the Church 

and State in Norway. From 10th to 16th 

Century. 394p. 12/6 n. Constable, 1903. 


(Covers ground not hitherto adequately dealt 
with in English.] 
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Workman (H. B.) Curious story of Papal 
Fallibility. 10>. Lond. Q. R., April 1903. 
{An account of the ‘‘Heresy of John xxii., in 
regard to the retardation of the beatific vision,” 
as illustrated from an unprinted Cambridge MS.) 
R_ Casartelli (Z. C.) Oxford and Louvain. 

24p. Dub. R., April 1903. 

Lilly (W. S.) Christianity and Modern 
Civilisation. 8374p. Chapman & Hall, 1903. 
[Some chapters in European history, with an 


introductory dialogue on the Philosophy of 


History.) 
Miller (Karl). Luther’s 
Prozess, 
Z. f. Kirchengeschichte, xxiv. 1, 1903. 
Carmichael (Montgomery) The Gospel 
read to St Francis in transitu. 
15p. Dub. R., April 1903. 
{Argues that not merely the story of the Pas- 
sion, but the whole of John 13-21, was read to 
the Saint in commendationem anime.) 
Lake (K.) The Greek Monasteries in 
8. Italy, I. 25p. J. Th. St., April 1903. 
2M England and Rome in the Middle Ages. 
vy Ch Q. R., April 1903. 
(Maintains that the medieval English Church 
was completely dependent on the Papacy.) 
2T Kellett (EH. E.) The Nonjurors. 
16p. Lond. Q. R., April 1903. 
80 Brown(H. W.) Latin America : Pagans, 
Papists, Protestants, and the Present 
Problem. 3808p. 4/n. Revell, Feb. 1903, 


romischer 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathrs 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


A Van Loon (J.} Veldhuysen’s De brief 
van Barnabas. Th. Tijdsch., March 1903. 


C Butler (EZ. C.) An Hippolytus Fragment 


and a word on the Tractatus Origenis. 
9p. Z. f. N.T. Wiss., 1st No. 1903. 
Crum (W. £.) Texts attributed to Peter 
of Alexandria, 
12p. J. Theol. Stud., April 1903. 
Harris (J. R.) Dioscuri in the Christian 
Legends, 64p. 4/. OC. J. Clay, 1903. 
Meyboom (H. U.) Tatianus en zijne 
apologie, Theol. Tijdsch., May 1903. 
Preuschen (E£.) Bibelcitate bei Origenes, 
8p. Z.f. N.T. Wiss., 1st No. 1903. 
[ A theory as to Origen’s manner of quoting.) 
Schwartz (£.) Zu Eusebius Kirchen- 
geschichte. 20p. Zeitsch. f. neutest. 
‘Wissensch. 1st No., 1903. 
[A philological analysis of the text in the 
passages relating to the martyrdom of James the 
First, and the Abgarus legend.] 
Souter (A.) A New View about ‘ Am- 
brosiaster.? 14p. Expositor, June 1903. 
{Supports Morin’s view that the author was 


Hilary, pro-consul of Africa in 377, and Prefect 
of Rome in 408.) 


Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church ; 
tr. from the Service Books, with intro. 
Chapters on the History, Doctrine, and 
Worship of the Church, by John Brownlie. 
142p. 3/6 n. Paisley, A. Gardner, 1903. 

2 Gooszen(M. A.) Jubeljaaren Jubelaflaat. 
Theol. Tijdsch.., March 1903. 

M‘Cabe (J.) Church Discipline: Ethical 

Study of Church of Rome. 
278p. 3/n. Duckworth, April 1903. 
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M‘Cabe (Joseph) The Church of Rome 
in Spain. Cont. R., June 1903, 
Ziekwrsch (Johannes) August der Starke 
und die Katholische Kirche in den Jahren 
1697-1720. Z. f. Kirchengesch _ > 
8 Coleman (Z.) History of the American 
Ch. to Close of 19th cent. (Oxf. Ch. Text- 
bks. ) 116p. 1/n. Rivingtons, 1903. 
Martin (T. F.) e Position and Con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church in New 
Zealand. 72p. 2/. Low, 1903. 
Newbolt (W. C. E.) and Stone(D.) The 
Church of England: An Appeal to Facts 
and Principles. 49p. Lon s, 1908. 
Horne (C. S.) Popular History of the 
Free Churches. 462p. 6/. J. Clarke, 1903. 
Bax (E. Belfort) Rise and Fall of the 
Anabaptists. 407p. Sonnenschein, 1903. 


(Third vol. of ‘‘ The Social Side of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany.”] 
Pike (G. H.) Wesley and his Preachers : 
their Conquest of Britain. 
318p. 7/6. Unwin, 1903. 
Cooke (G. Willis) Unitarianism in 
America: a history of its origin and de- 
velopment, 474p, $2n. 
Boston Amer. Unit, Assoc., 1902, 
[Treats of the practical side of Unitarianism— 
its organisations, charities, philanthropies and 
reforms, The author has kept in mind those not 
educated as Unitarians, and has aimed to state 
concretely what Unitarianism is. He retired 
from the active ministry in 1899.] 
Davison (W. T.) Martineau and Modern 
Unitarianism. Lond. Q. R., April 1903. 
Price (Mrs Annie D.) History of the For- 
mation and Growth of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church. J. M. Armstrong, 1903, 


M MYTHOLOGY. RELIGIONS. 5 
Buddhism. 7 Judaism. 


1 DAlviella (Goblet) De quelques Prob- 
lémes relatifs aux Mysteres d’Hleusis, 33p. 
R. de l’Hist. d. Rel., Jan.—Feb. 1903. 
{Third part, dealing with Orphism and its rela- 
tion to the Mysteries.) 
( The Makers of Hellas: a 
Critical Inquiry into the Philosophy and 
Religion of Ancient Greece ; with Intro., 
Notes, and Conclusions, by F. B. Jevons, 
71lp. Griffin & Co., 1903. 
{Attempts to show that religion played a much 
more important part than is usually supposed in 
the development of the Greek mind and spirit.} 
Chantepie de la Saussaye (P. D.) The 
Religion of the Teutons; tr. fr. Dutch by 
Bert. J. Vos. 504p. Ginn, 1902, 
[Review follows.] 
Jones (J. P.) India’s Problem: Krishna 
or Christ. 870p. 5/n. Revell, 1903, 
Guérinot (A.) La Doctrine des étres 
vivants dans la religion jaina. 17p. 
Rev. de l’Hist. d. Rel., Jan.-Feb. 1903. 
[A classification of beings, quoted from Uttaraj- 
jhayana and the Jivaviyara.) 
5 Rhys Davids (T, W.) Christianity and 
Buddhism. Int. Q., April 1903. 
(Hearn Lafeadio) Le Nirvana: Etude 
de Bouddhisme synthétique. 
Rev. de Méta et de Mor., May 1903. 


{Translated into French by M. and Mad. 
Garnier.) 
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7 Adler (EZ. N.) Auto da Fé and Jew 
(concl), > Jewish Q. R., April 1903. 
Dubnow (S. M.) Jewish History: Essay 
in Philosophy of History. 
182p. 2/6n. Macmillan, April 1903. 
Montefiore (C. G.) Liberal Judaism: an 
Essay. 222p. 3/n. Macmillan, Feb. 1908. 
Goldzther (I.) The Arabic Portion of the 
Cairo Genizah, Jewish Q. R., Ap. 1903. 
[Philological and other notes.] 
Philipson(D.) The Beginnings of the Re- 
form Movement in Judaism, 
47p. Jewish Q. R., April 1903. 
Hirschfeld(H.) Index to the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore 
Library. Jewish Q. R., April 1903. 
Kirkpatrick (A, F.) Christianity and 
Judaism. 18p. Exp., April 1903, 
Mead (S. R. S.) The Talmud Ben Stada 
and Balaam Jesus Stories, 
Theosoph, R., Mar.-April 1903. 
Mielziner (M.) Introduction to the 
Talmud; App. ; Key to the Abbreviations 
used in the Talmud and its Commentaries. 
2d rev. ed. $2n. 3809p. N.Y., Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1903 
[A clear and concise explanation of the Talmud 
describing what it is, who its authors were, and 
— ethical conceptions, etc. The first 
edition of the work was published eight years ago. 
Dr Mielziner is Professor of Talmud in the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati.} 
Thackeray (H. St J.) Tr. of the Letter 
of Aristeas, 55p. Jewish Q. R., Ap. 1903. 
8 Macdonald (Duncan B.) Development 
of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
Constitutional Theory (Semitic ser., no, 
9). $1.25 n. Scribner, 1903. 
Nicolas (A.) A propos de deux manu- 
scrits ‘‘ babis.” 15p. R. de l’Hist. d. Rel., 
Jan.—Feb, 1903. 
[One MS. is a complete work—a history of the 
= the second is a fragment of the 
ormer. 
9 The Supernatural in 19th Century Fiction. 
Edinb. R., April 1903. 
12 Daniels (Cora L.) Ed. Encyclopedia of 
Superstitions, Folklore, and Occult Sciences, 
3v. $9. Yewdale, 1903. 
26 Code of Laws (the Oldest) in the World, 
romulgated by Hammurabi, King of Baby- 
_, B.C, 2285-2242 ; tr. by C. H. W. Jones 


100 p. 1/6n. T. & T. Clark, Feb. 1903. 


P PHILOSOPHY 10° Metaphysics, 
21 Epistemology, 33 Psychical Research, 
40°: Psychology, 60 Logic, 70 ** Systems, 
Philosophers. 

Bain (Alexander) Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philos. Topics, 277p. Longmans, 1903, 
[Essays in Logic, Psychology and Ethics, mainly 
reprinted from Mind, including a discussion of 
Descartes’ “‘ Cogito.” } 
Clevenger (Shobal V.) Evolution of Man 
and his Mind. $5. 1903. 
Gardiner (H. N.) Proceedings of the 
Second Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, December 1903. 
Phil. R., March 1903. 
Hibben (J. S.) Relation of Philosophy 
to Graduate Studies. Educ. R., Mar. 1903. 
Meuffels (H.) Un Probléme a résondre 





(En quelle Langue doit étre donné l’enseigne- 
ment de la philosophie dans les séminaires ? ), 
Rev. Néo.-Schol., Feb. 1903. 
Ormond (A. T.) Philosophy and its 
Correlations. Phil. R., March 1903. 
[Philosophy can vindicate itself against scepti- 
cism of its claims (1) by omar the intra-con- 
scious point of view, (2) by adopting the method 
of interpreting the world in terms of reason and 
ra and (3) by recognising reasonableness as 
its ultimate criterion of truth. The scientist, 
occupying the mechanical or extra-conscious point 
of view, tends to become agnostic about the inner 
or real nature of things ; the philosopher, occupy- 
ing the inner or supra-mechanical point of view, 
tends to become sceptical as to the reality of the 
phenomenal world. Both forms of doubt are un- 
warranted.] 
h Kiilpe (Oswald) Die Philos, der Gegen- 
wart in Deutschland. 115p. Teubner, 
903. 


h Riehl (Alois) Zur Einfihrung in die 
Philosophie der Gegenwart. 

258p. Teubner, 1903. 

10 Russell (Bertrand) The Principles of 

Mathematics, Vol. 1. 

534p. C. J. Clay & Sons, 1903. 

{An extremely valuable philosophical investi- 

gation of the fundamental Concepts of Mathe- 


matics.,] 
138 Weiss (Berthold) Gesetze des Ge- 
schehens. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., ix. 1, 1908. 

[An exposition of Spencer and Comte’s concep- 
tions of Evolution. Author enunciates ten laws 
of cosmic process. Modern philosophy is suffering 
from an over-estimate of the value of analysis 
and an under-estimate of the value of synthesis.] 

14 Poincaré (H.) Lrespace et ses trois 
Dimensions. 
Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., May 1903. 
18 Hibben (T. G.) The Theory of Ener- 
getics and its Philosophical Bearings. 
Monist, April 1903. 

Stern (L. W.) Der zweite Hauptsatz 
der Energetik und das Lebensproblem, ii. 

Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii., Heft 1, 1903. 

{The phenomena of life require for their ex- 
planation the assumption of active teleological 
factors, and the laws of Physics do not militate 
against this assumption. } 

21 = (‘‘Criton”) Dialogue 
entre Eudoxe et Ariste. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1903. 

Marucci (Achille) Saggio critico della 
doctrina della conoscenza, 

Arch, f, system. Phil., ix. 1, 1903. 

{The fundamental canon of modern epistem- 
ology is the relativity of knowledge, which is 
not limited to the field of theory or abstract 
speculation, but applies to the whole realm of 
practical human activity. 

Moore (Addison W.) Existence, Mean- 
ing, and Reality in Locke’s Essay and in 
Present Epistemology. 

4to. 25c.n, Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 

Welby(V.) Whatis Meaning? Studies 
in the Development of Significance. 

321p. Macmillan, 1903. 

29 Nys (D.) L’individu dans le Monde 
inorganique. Rev. Néo-Schol., Feb. 1903. 
32 Duprat(G. L.) La Negation: Etude de 
sychologie pathologique. 
wes er . ‘ee. Phil., May 1903. 
83 Bell (Clark Ed.) Spiritism, hypnotism 
and telepathy as involved in the case of 


philosophique 
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Mrs Leonora E. Piper and the Society of 


Psychical Research, 
17lp. $1. N.Y., Clark Bell, 1902. 
Carrington (H.) Discussion of the Trance 
Phenomena of Mrs Piper. 


Proceedings S.P.R., xvii. 45, Feb. 1903. 
{As against Hyslop, author endeavours to ex- 
plain the phenomena in question by the theory 
that the great majority of the bare facts in the 
sittings could have been obtained by the medium 
through means of telepathy from the subliminal 
consciousness of the sitter. Hyslop replies 
(p. 360), contending for the spiritistic interpreta- 
tion.) 


** Edward Greenwood.” 
ments in Hypnotism. 


Proceedings S.P.R., xvii. 45, Feb. 1903. 
{Experiments were made with ‘‘M,” a young 
man of considerable literary gifts, engaged in 
teaching. Subject was capable of being thrown 
into various ‘‘moods,” and experimenter is of 
opinion that in the hands of an unscrupulous 
operator he might have been induced to act upon 
suggestions which in his normal state would 
have been highly repugnant to him.] 
Harrison (Frederic) From this World to 
the Next. 19th Cent., April 1903. 
{A propos of Myers’ Human Personality.) 
Johnson (Alice) Podmore’s ‘‘ Modern 
Spiritualism.” 
Proceedings 8.P.R., xvii. 45, Feb. 1903. 
Lang (Andrew) The Poltergeist, histori- 
cally considered. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xvii. 45, Feb. 1903. 
{Author disputes Podmore’s interpretation of 
the Tedworth Case, of the Wesley Case at 
Epworth, and refers to the Willington Mill Case 
and others to support his contention that the ex- 
traordinary uniformity in the hallucinations in 
question amongst every age, country and class of 
society is the problem to explain. Podmore re- 
a" (p. 327), and there is a rejoinder by author 


Some Experi- 


p. 333).] 
Mallock(W.H.) The Gospel of F. W. H. 


Myers. 19th Cent., April 1903. 
nm adverse criticism of Human Person- 
ality. 
Podmore (Frank) Prof. Hyslop’s Report 
on his Sittings with Mrs Piper. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xvii. 45, Feb. 1903. 
Author wholly disputes Hyslop’s interpretation, 
and maintains that the indications of discarnate 
spirits are so slight and shadowy as to be hardly 
worth consideration.]} 
Skeat (Walter) Malay Spiritualism. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xvii. 45, April 1903. 
85 Rousseau (P.) La Mémoire des Réves 
dans le Réve. Phil. Rev., April 1903. 
40 Bastian (Adolf) Die Lehre vom Denken. 
Zur Erginzung der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Psychologie in Anwendung auf die Geistes- 
wissenschaften. 
Teil 1,211 S. Diimmler, 1903. 
Brough (J.) The Study of Mental 
Science. 129p. Longmans, 1903. 
Busse (Ludwig) Geist und Korper, Seele 
und Leib, 488p. Diirr, 1903, 
{Maintains as against the doctrine of Parallelism 
a thorough-going interaction between mind and 
matter, the ultimate unity of which is not to be 
found in their nature but in the fact of their in- 


teraction.) 
Eisler (Rudolf) Prolegomena zu einer 
philosophischen Psychologie, 
Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii. 1, 1903. 
{Psychology falls into two parts; descriptive 
and explanatory psychology. In the first place, 
the empirical material must be collected, and 
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when the general laws of psychical processes have 
been inductively determined, then one can pro- 
ceed deductively from the assumption of the 
psychical ego to explain the multiplicity of con- 
scious states. ] 

Mr Syme on ‘‘The 
West R., June 1903. 
e neue ‘‘ Lésung des 

Raumproblems,” i. 
. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxii. 1, 1903. 

Sanford (G. C.) Psychology and Physics ; 
Bonser (F. G.), The Relations between Men- 
tal Activity and the Circulation of the 
Blood ; Ladd (G. T.), Direct Control of the 
Retinal Field. Psychol. R,, March 1903. 

Syme (David) The Soul: A Study and 
an Argument, 234p. Macmillan, 1903. 

{Mind is a real substance and not a product or 
function of some other substance ; the brain is 
the chief but not the sole organ of sensation and 
consciousness. } 

Villa(Guido) Contemporary a! 
rev. by author, tr. by Harold Manacorda. 
(Lib. of Phil.] 

412p. 10/6 n. Sonnenschein, 1903. 
{Treats of the origin of the problems of con- 
temporary psychology, their genetic relation to 
general philosophy, natural science, and the 
social and moral sciences, and the different 
aspects they assume in the various systems of the 
present day.] 
41 Volkelt (J.) Beitrige zur Analyse des 
Bewusstseins (Schluss). 
Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii. 1, 1903. 

(The fundamental basis of consciousness is the 
immediate experience of self, the feeling of the 
living ego, as the dark inner undifferentiated 
whole or background of the mental life. 
feelings are ultimately special modes of this 
primitive Selbstgefuhl.] 

42 Howison(G. H.) In the Matter of Per- 
sonal Idealism. Mind, April 1903. 

{Mainly a reply to M‘Taggart’s criticism of 
Limits of Evolution. It is contended, also, that 
in the vol. Personal Idealism, not a single trait 
of systematic Idealism is present; the heart of 
real individuality, of real personality, is not 
reached at all, and even the serious attempt to 
reach it is foregone.] 

48 Darroch (Alexander). Herbart and the 
Herbartian Theory of Education. 
148p. Longmans, 1903. 

{Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, dis- 
cussing the philosophical and psychological basis 
of education.) 

Judd (Charles H.) Genetic Psychology 
for Teachers (Int. Educ. ser., 55). 

$1.20n. N.Y., Appleton, 1903. 
Super (Charles W.) Wisdom and Will 
in Education. $1.25. R. L. Myers, 1903. 
49 Miller (Robert) Ueber die zeitlichen 
Eigenschaften der Sinneswahrnehmung. 
Vierteljahrssr. w. Phil. u. Soz., xxvii. 1, 
1903. 
50 Bos (C.) Contribution a V’étude des 
sentiments intellectuels. 
Rev. Phil., April 1903. 
{Investigates the feeling-tone connected with 
the work of thought, e.g., the feeling of identity 
(James’ feeling of sameness), of contradiction, of 
causality, of resemblance, etc.] 
Meyer (Max). Contributions to a Psycho- 
logical Theory of Music. 
75c. Univ. of Missouri, 1901. 
Schneider (0.) Die schépferische Kraft 
des Kindes in der Gestaltung seiner 
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Bewusstseinszustinde bis zum Beginn des 
Schulunterrichts, ii. 

Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii, 1, 1903. 

(Continuation of study of child-psychology 
based on the observation of two children.) 

Thomson (J. Arthur). On Growing Old. 

25p. Lond. Q. R., April 1903. 

[Examines the facts as to animals, wild and 


tame, and distinguishes between inevitable 
senescence and avoidable senility.) 


53°3 Ribot (Th.) L’Association des Idées. 
Rev. Phil., May 1903. 
[An examination of Claparédes’ recent work.] 


59 Bradley (F. H.) The Definition of Will, 
ii, Mind, 1903. 
[Volition having been defined as the self-realisa- 
tion of an idea with which the self is identified, 
the attempt is made to show what is meant by an 
identification of an idea with the self. In voli- 
tion, I must be conscious of an object not-self, and 
also of an object idea, which is in opposition to 
the existent not-self. Then, when the idea 
realises itself, I perceive myself also as moving in 
the same sense, and up to a certain point in this 
movement, I am an object to myself. And my 
self again in many cases, before the idea has even 
re realised itself, is contained as an element 
the content of the idea. But at the beginnin 
of the act my self is not always so contained. 
The idea of agency is usually present in will, but 
it is not essential, and in some cases it is absent. 
So, too, choice, implying always that one object 
on, does not constitute the essence of 
will.) 


Le Dantec (#.) Instinct et Servitude. 
Rev. Phil., March and April 1903, 


{A discussion of the relation of instinct to in- 
telligence and will upon a strictly deterministic 
theory. Instinct is the whole of the faculties of 
an animal which depend on the functioning of 
the inherited parts of the nervous system ; in- 
telligence is the whole of the faculties of an 
organism which depend upon the functioning of 
the modifiable p: of the nervous system. A 
conscious being is ‘‘ free” when the working of 
its nervous mechanism is not interfered with 
either by the nervous mechanism of another 
individual or by impediments in its environment. 
It would appear t absolute freedom would 
thus only be — for a creature living in 
isolation, but in a society like that of bees, in 
which each is perfectly adapted to the function it 
has to fulfil, such freedom may also be reached 
and in that case results from a slavery prolonged 
a to render the slave temperament heredi- 

J 


Mourre (C.) La Volonté dans le Réve. 
Phil. Rev., May 1903. 
60 Husserl (Edmund) Bericht ueber deutsche 
Schriften zur Logik in den Jahren 1895-99, 
1ster Art, 
Arch, f. system. Phil., ix. 1, 1903. 
[A discussion of Bergmann’s Grundprobleme der 
ik, which is characterised as a work of great 
originality and penetration.) 
Schultz (Julius) Ueber die Fundamente 
der formalen Logik. Vierteljahrssr. 
w. Phil. u. Soz., xxvii. 1, 1903. 
Wihan (R.) Zur Feststellung des Be- 
griffes der Wahrheit. 
Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii. 1, 1903. 
71 Von Hartman (Alma) Zuriick zum 
Idealismus. 
2138p. Schwetschke and Sohn, 1902. 
73 Cantecor (G.) La Philosophie Nouvelle 
et La Vie de L’esprit. 
Phil, Rev., March 1903. 








[Criticism of Le Roy’s Intuitionalism from the 

point of view of a modified Kantianism.] 
84 Rocholl (D.) Platonismus in deutschen 
Mittelalter, 
Z. f. Kirchengesch., xxiv. 1, 1903. 
88 Davis (C. H. Stanley) Greek and 
Roman Stoicism and some of its Disciples : 
Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, 
269p. $1.40 n. Bost., Herbert B, 
Turner & Co,, 1903. 
89 Schmitt (EZ. H.) Die Gnosis, Grundlagen 
der Weltanschauung einer edleren Kultur, 
Bd. 1, Die Gnosis des Altertums. 627p, 
Diederich, 1903, 
90 Challaye(F.) Un philosophe japonisant: 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., May 1908. 

Moisant (Xavier) Une Philosophie de 
V’Imitation. Rev. de Phil., April 1903. 

{An exposition of the philosophy of Tarde, 
attempting to show that it is compatible with a 
theology which Tarde himself does not accept.} 

Russell (B.) Recent Work on the Phil- 
osophy of Leibniz. Mind, April 1903. 

{A discussion of the treatises of Louis Conturat 
and of E. Cassirer, the first on Leibniz’s Logic, the 
second on the philosophical system of Leibniz.] 

Wahle (Richard) Beitrige zur Theorie 
der Interpretation philosophischer Werke. 

Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxii. 1, 1903. 

{A defence of author’s interpretation of Spin- 

0za’s Ethics against the criticism of Prof. Jodl.} 

91 Fiske (J.) Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy : based on the doctrine of evolution, 
with criticisms on the positive philosophy ; 
with an introd. by Josiah Royce. 

{New ed.] 4 v. 1539p. Per set, $8. 

Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. 

(The introduction covers 129 pages, and aims to 
set forth in some detail what was most character- 
istic about Fiske’s method as a thinker and most 
notable and distinctive about his position as a 
student of philosophical problems. It further 
discusses what modification was made in Fiske’s 
position as the result of his study in later years, 
and how as a result of these changes the origi! 
form of matter of these volumes would seem to 
need revision.] 

92 M'Cormick (EZ. B.) The Last Words of 
Herbert Spencer. West. R., June 1903. 

(Discussion of Facts and Fancies.] 

Orr (J.) David Hume and His Influence 
on Philosophy and Theology. (World’s 
Epoch Makers. ) 

256p. 3/. T. & T. Clark, Apr. 1903. 

98 Hyslop (7. H.) Kant’s Treatment of 
Analytic and Synthetic Judgments. 

Monist, April 1903. 

Weiss (Z.) Kant: Naturgesetze, Natur- 
und Gotteserkennen, Eine Kritik der 
reinen Verunuft. 

257p. Schwetschke and Sohn, 1903. 


V ART 83 Sacred Music. 


p _ Sortais (Gaston) Creation esthétique et 
découverte scientifique. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1903. 
Stimson (John W.) The Gate Beautiful : 
principles in vital art education. 
$7.50 n. Trenton, N. J., Brandt, 1903. 
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Tufts (Ja. Hayden) On the Genesis of 
the Msthetic Categories. 

Chic. Univ. Press. 12p. 25c. n., 1908, 

[The thesis to be maintained is ‘‘that the 
distinctive characteristics of esthetic feeling or 
of the swsthetic judgment are due, in part at 
least, to the social conditions under which the 
ssthetic consciousness has developed.”] 
Archeologiche, e 


1 Collezioni Artistiche 


Numismatiche dei Palazzi Pontifici Pubblic- 
ate per ordine di sua santita Leone xiii, 
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Vol. i. : Gli Avoridei Musei profano e sacro 
della Biblioteca Vaticana, con Intro. e 
Catalogo del Barone R. Kanzler. 
Danesi, Rome, 1903. 
88 Edwards (John H.) God and Music. 

$1.25. N.Y., Baker & Taylor Co., 1903. 
Gow (@. C.) Public Worship from the 

Point of View of the Christian Musician. 
13p. Amer. J. Th., April 1903, 


G. D. H.; G. H.; and J. H. W. 





Errata.—In Subject Index (in April No.) correct class numbers of Philosophical 


systems under Philosophy :—Idealism 


Sensatioualism P75, Positivism, Materialism P76, Pantheism, 


71, Critical org P72, Intuitionalism P73, 


onism P77. 











